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THE WIVES OF THE DEACON 

CHAPTER I 

THE deacon's first WIFE BUYS THE PUTMAN HOME 

Life, at best, is an enigma. It is as obscure and 
doubtful of issue to those who win as it is to those 
who lose the battle. 

For Taxaway Putman at present life was a panic; 
In fact, it had sufficed to bleach her hair a shade lighter 
as the sun played upon its raven gloss. The catas- 
trophe of her father's house being sold, the prospect 
of strangers sitting in his chair, and ensconcing them- 
selves at the hearthstone of a generation who had 
been among the first settlers upon the Hudson, terrified 
her heart and numbed her faculties. 

If there is anything terrible to contemplate; if there 
exists a reality which surpasses a maid's dream of a 
calamitous future, it is this : To live in one's own home, 
to possess health and joy, to see the sun rise in its daz- 
zling brightness on familiar scenes; to speak, to think, 
love and be loved by those around, and all at once, in 
incredible swiftness, to have this world sink into a 
dark and hopeless abyss and to be compelled to ad- 
mit — "All is lost of my father's house." 

Taxaway was sitting on the piazza, one knee crossed 
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2 THE WIVES OF THE DEACON 

over the other, and her large, capable hands clasped 
around it. She was still of the age when hands and 
feet are a conundrum. Presently she loosened her 
hands, turned briskly around, and looked into the keen 
eyes which pierced hers, as she read their sadness and 
despair. A flushed smile dawned in her own; she 
waited a moment to make sure of Aunt Ann's meaning 
— ^then said quietly — "I see from your face that you 
have sad news ; I had hoped the next we had would be 
good." 

The aunt wore an ancient straw hat, tied with black 
ribbon beneath her portly chin. A long, loose linen 
coat enveloped her motherly form, and her feet were 
thrust into a pair of "gouties." She seated herself with 
some difficulty upon the step, removed her hat, and 
smoothed her hair. "I'll tell you, so you will know 
everything," she said with some gusto. "First, this 
house of your father's, who was my brother's son, has 
been sold to a very rich Western man. You will re- 
member your father predicted something like that." 

"I know that. Auntie Moore, but why dwell upon 
the miseries of life?" exclaimed the girl, as though 
throwing off a disagreeable load. "The sun still 
shines." 

"Yes, child, it does shine," continued the aunt. "I 
do not believe in chance — ^but I do believe in a Higher 
Control which makes and unmakes our plans. The 
question is this : Shall we go or wait and see if the new 
master and his mother will let us remain?" 

"Oh, Auntie, we are too poor to leave; let us con- 
tinue here as their servants ; they need us and we need 
them. We are forced to put aside our old ways, so why 
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not begin in the house we have kept clean? You have 
taught me to work ; my father taught me to love and to 
wait; to keep my head when things went wrong, and 
never to breathe a word about my loss when it comes. 
Yes, let us remain and see what comes of the cross." 

Aunt Ann sat for a few minutes in deep thought, 
gathering and ungathering* the lace of her handker- 
chief. "That is a good plan, girlie; but how can we 
manage it ? They will want to know who we are and 
what we do. The servants will give us away." 

"Oh, no, we'll coach them; and as for ourselves, we 
—or rather you — are the housekeeper; I will not be 
known as anything. Just a part of the estate, as you 
might say. Leave that to me to explain. Now isn't 
that funny? You are used to it. Haven't you kept 
everything for me and my father? We will not make 
any changes. Just wait. Auntie." 

"The phantom of poverty that your father was 
always looking for is now lying in wait for us, and yet 
you shed no tears." 

"Oh, there's no need of my changing into a rain 
cloud so long as you are with me. When you turn me 
out of my father's home, then " 

"I," cried Auntie in a burst of tears. "I won't ever 
leave you, you know that, Taxaway. My husband, 
your father and my children are all gone out into the 
silence; you are all that is left of a family who were 
once famous for their prominence and hospitality. Oh, 
Taxaway, though you have grown so big, to me you are 
still a little wee babe who needs me now more than 
when you were in your first clothes. Well, the new 
master and his mother will be here soon ; everything is 
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clean, and the men are gone. All that we have to do 
is wait. A big part of life is waiting, my dear." 

"You did not finish your sentiment. Auntie, as is 
your custom, 'wait and pray,' but we will let it stand. 
I do not wish to be seen by the new master and his 
mother in my father's home. Let them think I am a 
servant, if they wish ; there will be plenty of work for 
my hands. My pride is not the kind that is ashamed 
of labor; in fact I am longing to make my bread with 
the sweat of my brow. To them I am simply *Tax- 
away.' " 

The good woman cast a penetrating glance upon 
her niece, but did not question her. She loved beyond 
words this last flower of her youth, that youth which 
she bore religiously in memory of the days when those 
long dead were her idols. 

So long as we can go and come in our native sur- 
roundings, we fancy that those surroundings are a mat- 
ter of indifference to us; that those windows, those 
doors, are nothing; that those walls, both inside and 
out, are strangers to us ; that those trees planted in our 
early youth are without any special significance; that 
the paths we tread are merely ground and stone. 
Later, when they are in danger of becoming the pos- 
session of another, and that other a stranger, we miss 
the trees and familiar paths, and feel that those walls 
are necessary to us — they at once become something 
loved and lost. We behold them with the melancholy 
of an apparition. Then the place takes on the aspect 
of holy land. We will not submit to any change ; the 
land is our father's; it is as sacred as the face of our 
mother. 
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Something of these thoughts flitted through the mind 
and heart of Anna Moore as she thought of Taxaway't 
plan. Her pride was stung, yet there was a strain 
of mirth in her make-up, which made the task part of 
a play which her real self was not in, and she entered 
into the new situation with zest. 

Beneath the mortality of society the unperishableness 
of humanity is leftl The world does not die because 
here and there are to be found wounds in the shape of 
volcanoes which break out and scatter fires around. 
The diseases of the people do not kill the man 1 But 
still, some of those who follow the social ^'clinics" shake 
their heads at times, and the most logical minds have 
their hours of despondency. 

Taxaway was not sorry for these last days of her 
stay in the big house, where she and her father had 
lived, practically on a crust physically, while mental 
food was lavished from books, as well as from the 
gods. Her father had been to her a trusted God in 
man. He, also, seemed always clinging to the hand 
of some one greater than himself; she thought she 
felt an invisible being leading her, though she had no 
settled idea, nor plan, nor project. This calmness was 
what at times drove to the very verge of insanity her 
beloved aunt and the household servants who were 
laboring without a head. 

There is eminent authority for the statement that 
"Divinity shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will." But there is no denying the fact that Destiny 
works longer and with more skill in shaping the some- 
times fantastic ends of most of us. 

There certainly can be no doubt that "something" 
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was working over time when Mrs. Doris and her son 
Oscar were landed at the Putnam Mansion. They 
might have gone to some other place, to some other 
State, but they did not ! Instead, they went straight to 
"The Evergreens" and were given the keys. 

When we heed Destiny she never deserts, but rather 
helps us to work out the plans in which we are placed. 

The peaceful stillness of an autumnal afternoon 
brooded over the grounds, the vegetable garden and 
the orchard. The chickens and turkeys were cackling 
behind the fence, which led to the stables. The hush 
of domestic peace was heightened by the moving sun- 
light and lengthened shadows, giving a promise of re- 
freshing coolness, which made the shade of the great 
trees a place to be desired. The old stone house, solid, 
substantial and unadorned, suggested unlimited spa- 
ciousness and comfort within, and was redeemed from 
positive ugliness without by the riotous vines which 
overspread it. The piazza was walled in by climbing 
roses, covering it with a mantle of soft green which, 
in summer, became a cascade of blossoms. Wide stone 
steps led down from the terrace on the left, to the soft 
spongy tuft of the lawn. Beyond the grounds of the 
immediate house were clumps of pines, haunted by 
birds and squirrels, and through them could be seen 
glimpses of the Hudson, a broad, silvery stream wind- 
ing gracefully between two bluffs, so far apart that 
they became dwarfed when viewed from either bank. 

The old sun dial, the one relic of gone generations, 
pointed to the hour of four. The little animals and 
birds were having their time of silence and rest. Not 
a thrill sounded from among the softly moving shad- 
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ows. The stillness seemed almost oppressive ; and the 
one spot of color in the landscape of green was a very 
blue patch of sky, over which now and then passed a 
white cloud. 

At last came the sound of an opening door. A quaint 
figure stepped out on the piazza, walked its entire 
length and disappeared into the rose garden. Auntie 
Moore had gone to cut roses for the dinner table. Her 
garb was that of the housekeeper, and she carried a 
chip basket and a pair of huge clipping scissors. 

Taxaway Putnam was nearly at the end of her teens. 
She had once been described by one of the neighboring 
boys, who saw below the surface, as **A plain shell 
with something wonderful inside it." She had a glor- 
ious voice, but her face did not match it, and its sweet- 
ness was never suspected. Her life had been one of 
second place; the dead were always first with the good 
aunt, who often regarded her as an imposition for not 
having been born a boy, who, by some mysterious 
means, would redeem the home of the Putmans. 

Had she but known it. Destiny was not asleep. 

Taxaway's father was her only teacher and had 
made of her a lover of the old Masters and Prophets, 
who in time became the real heroes in her imaginative 
world. She talked of them when glad, or when sad, 
according as the actors played their drama before her 
visionary footlights. Strange indeed were the ways of 
love, battle and political intrigue, mixed with vanities 
of wealth and social position. She could see many 
other things that cause human beings to believe that 
they are lifted high and free, above the human condi- 
tion, where lives the warm mother heart upon Nature's 
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bosom. Through her father's eyes, and her own per- 
spective mind, she had seen much of the world's doings. 
He had taught her the measureless power of woman 
over man, both for good and evil. "They arc the mag- 
net," he had said, *^and man the tempered steel, with 
which he crushes or holds sacred, those who cling." 
He also taught her the measureless power of man's 
imagination over himself. And she knew a man with- 
out imagination was never unsettled by a woman. Hit 
constant word to her was — "Courage, Taxaway, cour- 
age ever sits in high places ; it matters not from whence 
it springs." 

Mrs. Doris and her son soon learned to love "The 
Evergreens." They sensed its sweet influence of hbme, 
and also that something else, which we have not yet 
learned to name, that seems to radiate from every- 
where out of sight, yet is felt as one walks over the 
paths and through the house which has been a real 
home. 

The day was Sunday, and about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Oscar chanced to be passing along the brow 
of one of the many bluffs. With him for company was 
a big Newfoundland dog, named Manuel. The sum- 
mer sun had doubled its violence, and filled the air with 
hot, reflected heat. Suddenly Manuel seemed set, at- 
tentively listening, and Oscar caught sight of a red 
dress coming towards them along the path. Manuel 
with a leap and peculiar bark of recognition, bounded 
forward. The girl stood still, her arms stretched out, 
a merry laugh rippling from her lips, as the dog was 
caught and hugged, almost upsetting her with his joy. 

"Who the deuce is the girl? She must belong to the 
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Evergreens. Manuel's actions tell me that. Perhaps 
she is one of the servants whom I have not met/' solilo- 
quized Oscar as he waited for her to approach. 

Taxaway felt her heart miss a beat or two, as she 
for the first time looked into the unflinching eyes of 
Oscar. She knew at once that she liked him — ^was it 
because Manuel took to him, he being one of the few 
men-folks he ever accepted as a friend — or was it that 
rare radium of sparkling light that shines when the 
wine of life is young? 

Oscar viewed her plain face, and the plainer red 
dress which covered a form of perfect mould. ^*My 
name is Oscar Doris," he said simply. 

**And mine is Taxaway." 

"Pretty name, that; may I ask where is your home?" 

"I belong to The Evergreen estate, the same as the 
trees, the house, and the sky above it." 

"I guessed as much from Manuel's actions, for he 
seems to love you. Or is he just an old fraud, like 
some folks, who pretend when they are not in earnest?" 

"He and I grew up together; I am four years his 
senior and we never have been separated; so I can 
vouch for his being the genuine article. Three times he 
has saved my life and will do so whenever I expose 
him to danger. I am glad he likes you; it is compli- 
mentary, both to you and your mother. If it had not 
been so, he would not have allowed you to stay at The 
Evergreens; then, as you are master you would have 
ordered him killed and my heart would be broken, for 
he is my best dog friend." 

As she stood talking, Manud rubbed his head against 
her, showing thereby he understood. 
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They passed in the path, Oscar making his way down 
the steep bluff to the river's edge, while Taxaway and 
Manuel continued back to the servants' quarters, where 
she had been in hiding since the strangers had invaded 
her dead father's house. 

As Oscar stood throwing stones into the river, he 
kept thinking of his meeting with the unusual girl, 
whose name was Taxaway. He thought how becoming 
was her dress of red, and how odd she looked in it. 
Then he recalled her athletic, strong and sinewy form, 
and said again, "Who the deuce is she?" 

As is the case with persons who have suddenly ex- 
perienced an unforeseen adventure, he kept repeating 
varied forms of the same query to himself, until the 
entire day seemed part of a dream. Mechanically, he 
continued to grasp the dead cold stones, and then splash 
them into the water. As he regained the top of the 
bluff he found himself stopping and again voicing the 
same question regarding the mysterious girl — "Who 
the deuce is she?" At last he thought it would be wise 
to profit by his mother's knowledge of the servants, 
so he returned home. 

Night had almost closed in when he and his mother 
were left alone. As was usual, the mother read in his 
face a new story for her to unravel, so she said — "Well, 
my son, I see you have a question for me to answer. 
Let me have it," and her eyes lovingly surveyed him 
again. 

"Have you become acquainted with all the servants 
here in The Evergreens?" 

"I believe so, son; why do you ask?" 

"Are you sure there is not one in our midst you Have, 
by chance or otherwise, overlooked?" 
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**^Quite sure. But why are you so anxious?" 

The mother changed her position and smiled into 
his face, humming as she did so an old hymn which 
fitted well into the Sabbath sunset. 

Meanwhile Oscar trembled, and it seemed impossible 
for him to answer. 

"Foolish boy, I see from your confusion that you 
have met with a red dress, which is too short at the 
bottom, waist and sleeves for the girl woman inside it. 
I observed the same from a distance. Manuel, the big 
house dog, was with her, but when I reached the spot 
they had vanished. This morning after she had dis- 
appeared again like a red bird in a green hedge, I 
found on the ground a small leather-bound Bible, with 
the name Taxaway written in it. There was also writ- 
ing all through it in some foreign language, which I 
could not read. I questioned the housekeeper, but 
learned nothing. So you see, I know no more than 
you." 

"Taxaway was the name she gave me, as we met 
about three miles up the river, on the bluff path. Man- 
uel refused my company for hers, and his desertion, as 
well as his movements, told me she belonged to our 
household; but Fm curious to know who she is." 

"There is certainly an air of mystery about her, but 
if she were in hiding from wrong-doing, she would wear 
clothes of no color; for that reason I feel that she is 
at home and without sin. The tongue of gossip seemed 
hushed for once among the servants; but FU make in- 
quiry into the matter." 

Meanwhile, Taxaway and old Manuel had reached 
the servants' quarters and she related her adventure 
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with the new matter. Her mirthful imitation of his 
questions, and his puzzled manner, caused Auntie 
Moore to mix laughter with her evening worship. 

As Mrs. Doris climbed the wide oak stairs, the quiet 
of the great house brought calm to her tired souL 
There was a sweet scent of herbs, and in its atmoiphen 
was a subtle Puritan restraint and Christian purity. 
Have not our homes mute impressions, convejring the 
personality of those who in die past occupied them? 
The silent walls breathe messages, and she felt thmt 
sorrow and trouble had been there, while mirth lin» 
gered, and baby feet seemed racing along the hall to 
meet her. She was dazed by the discovery of the per- 
sonal magnetism of the unseen influences of past gener- 
ations, which they leave in their homes, to be miscalled 
ghosts, spirits and haunts, by those who from wrong 
education fear them. She passed into her own room, 
where her maid was waiting, but she dismissed the girl 
for the night, wishing to be alone with the mystery of 
the girl in red. 

Oscar, up to this time solitary and inclined to so- 
liloquy, both from habit and taste, was a little fluttered 
by the meeting with Taxaway and the desertion of die 
dog Manuel. He realized that the movements of the 
servants at times were not natural ; he had heard some 
of them talk of their dead master, of his philosophy, of 
literature, of art, of history, of religion, with unex- 
pected familiarity. He caught ^Impses of strange as- 
pects, which told they were learned in the science of 
their respective lines of work, but he could not place 
them in the proper perspective, for he did not have 
possession of the **key." There were moments when 
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he doubted if the girl were dream or reality. At laSt 
he dismissed the subject for the night with these words : 
'^Mother will solve the mystery, but who the deuce is 
she?" 

Next morning The Evergreens were bathed in sun- 
shine as Mrs. Doris emerged from the cool shade of 
the park. The sun dial proclaimed the hour as half 
past seven, and she did not hasten, knowing her son 
did not expect her until eight. Presently she passed 
beneath the rose vines, now in full blossom, into the 
piazza. From somewhere came the tremulous creep- 
ing tones of an organ, and with her ear as guide she 
pushed the heavy doors farther apart, in time to see 
a red dress disappear from view, much as a red bird 
does in a hedge after sounding his note of joy. In- 
stantly a stillness entered into her soul and the sense of 
an unseen presence took possession of her. The old 
furniture, diie old hearthstone, where a race of Gans- 
men had lived, loved, and then passed into the might 
of mind beyond, aeons and cycles old, hushed the in- 
sistent beating of her heart. For the moment she 
bowed her head in reverence for those whom she 
seemed to know were still abiding in the house. But 
she was startled from her revery by the breakfast bell. 
Entering, she found her son waiting, and he drew her 
chair near his own. 

''There," he said, and smiled as he looked down 
upon her, "is not this cosy, just you and I ?" 

The mother smiled back into his radiant eyes, with 
equal contentment. "Sitting here with you, and look- 
ing out over the great Hudson, I seem to feel indeed 
the memories of dliose people past and gone, who have 
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sat here as we, idly spinning their threads and twist- 
ing them in the years gone by." 

Her son gazed upon her with all the love of his life 
in his eyes. Her abundant hair was yet untouched 
with silver ; her skin was as fair as when he first could 
remember her, but the greatest charm of her face was 
her eyes. They were violet, so deep a blue to seem 
almost black in certain lights, and behind them lay an 
indescribable something that made her son love her. 
She was not yet forty and was possessed of the beauty 
that never fades. 

From the breakfast room they walked arm in arm 
around, and among the pines of this ancient home. 
Coming to a path over which the maples arched, she 
suddenly stopped and looked her son square in the 
eyes saying, '*This is too rich and grand for us alone, 
it is now time for you to find the one woman wKb is 
necessary to make this scene complete. What could 
be more perfect than a bunch of grandchildren playing 
in the sand and water of this river, — where many have 
played in days gone by? Perhaps it was here that 
the squaws with their papooses moored their canoes 
and cooked their evening meals of fish and venison for 
their hunter husbands, with berries in their season as 
an appetizer. Son, are you listening?" 

"With all my heart, Mother mine, and the dream 
is one I love to entertain. But, until I find the author 
of my being and demand from him the penalty for 
casting his sin over you, my beautiful mother, until 
then I am all yours." 

The ghost had followed them. 

"Son, you are a man of honor, and I esteem you, but 
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you exaggerate your father's fault. It is another's 
stain or stainlessness which concerns me alone. Oscar, 
you are worthy of rising rather than sinking; but I in- 
sist on your keeping yourself above the sin of your 
father." 

Oscar looked at his mother with his bright eyes in 
which it seemed as if her pleadings were heeded, but 
his conscience could not see, and he said quietly: 
"Mother, I cannot allow it." 

"I repeat," Mrs. Doris replied, "that the aflfair con- 
cerns myself — ^your father is " 

"Unjust in not lifting the shadow from you. Per- 
haps he is now living with another woman, who is all 
unconscious of our existence. I will continue to seek 
until he is found." 

He now bade her good-bye and hastened to his auto, 
which was waiting to bear him to the city. 

If they could only have lifted the veil — could have 
peered beyond — ^they would have seen how the in- 
numerable invisible minds were bringing to a culmina- 
tion a sorrow and sin, which "The Master" found in 
His tangled web and which He desired to straighten. 
All must abide by the changes He brings about; for 
that invisible Power works out the hidden laws of the 
great plan of man's progression, regardless of human 
suffering or human joy. 

The day proved to be an eventful one. After Oscar 
left for the city, the housekeeper, Auntie Moore, came 
and gossiped with Mrs. Doris concerning the family. 
The mistress inquired about the different servants, 
wishing to give them extra reward for their labor, but 
could get no clue to the girl-woman in red. Then she 
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asked after the different families of the neighborhood, 
but with the same failure to locate a mysterious person 
who wandered over the river bluff paths, followed by 
a big Newfoundland dog. At last she ventured this 
question : "Who is the young woman in red, whom my 
son met yesterday, and whom I observed in the 
grounds ? Is she one of the servants also ?" 

Auntie Moore stiffened, then relaxed as she remem- 
bered Taxaway's command : "The lady in red is no ser- 
vant ; she belongs to the estate the same as I do. Big 
Manuel takes care of her, and a hard time of it he has, 
for she is venturesome and will go where she should 
not. Then Manuel has to fight the river-men and boys 
in her defense. Her father would not allow any inter- 
ference with her will, which is like a whirlwind when 
crossed." 

With these words she picked up her basket and went 
down the path leading to the vegetable garden. 

Mrs. Doris soon forgot the girl in red to ponder on 
her son's words and their awful meaning. She was 
not a woman to hold in her heart bitterness and hate 
for the father of her son, who had deserted them. 
They each had a silent understanding of their sorrow, 
and its biting sting. It was only at intervals that they 
remembered and made mention of the veil they tried 
to keep closely drawn. While she was still wandering 
in memory's garden, steps were heard without, and the 
door opened. Taxaway entered, smiling and radiant, 
leading Manuel with one hand, while in the other was 
a basket of wild flowers. On seeing the mistress of her 
father's house, she stopped short, while Manuel 
wagged his tail, thereby sajang that he w^s at least 
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friendly. Later, Mrs. Doris saw her in the music room 
arranging some flowers, which she placed upon an old- 
fashioned organ, and then passed on and out. Mrs. 
Doris followed, only to catch a glimpse of a red dress 
and the big dog racing over the path which she had 
learned ended at the family burying ground. The mys- 
tery was explained. Taxaway was strewing flowers 
over Z' new mound of earth, under which she knew the 
late owner of "The Evergreens" slept. Her woman's 
intuition leaped the chasm, and she knew the girl in 
red was his daughter. She found a seat near the path, 
and as the girl and her dog were passing homeward, 
after their labor of love for the dead, she called to her 
kindly, for her mother love was aroused and she was 
touched by the sorrow of the girl's situation, and was 
eager to provide for her. 

Without hesitation Taxaway came to her with ex- 
tended hands in hospitable greeting, as she exclaimed : 
''At last you call me and I come. Manuel has accepted 
you and your son as friends. I now do the same, and 
welcome you among the hills, the trees, and flowers of 
The Evergreens, my late father's home. I am his love 
daughter, Taxaway Putman. There was no money 
left for us after all was settled. By us, I mean 
the housekeeper, Anna Moore, who is my aunt by mar- 
riage. It was my plan that we remain and become 
your servants, upon our own soil, rather than seek our 
fortunes among strange surroundings. We knew you 
would need us, as we need you, so here we are, the 
same as the house, the trees, the river, the sky, all es- 
sential in the perspective of the scene. Will you spoil 
the picture by sending us away, thereby making a 
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daub, not in the landscape, but upon the heart?** 

Mrs. Doris's mother heart was touched deeply by 
the utter simplicity of her greeting, and delicate ex- 
planation of why she was there. She knew there had 
been trials of poverty for the late owner who had died 
without heirs. The words "love child" explained all; 
she could read between the lines. There was an up- 
lifting secret force about this girl-woman, whom she 
had recognized as a bird, which bears up in its own 
cage. At last she thought she would question her. 

"What was the immediate cause of your father's 
death?" 

"It was a malady of the lungs." 

"Does your mother sleep out there where you scat- 
tered wild flowers this morning?" 

"My mother's ashes lie in a rich sarcophagus, in a 
foreign land; she was of a noble family. I am their 
illegitimate child." 

Mrs. Doris could say nothing as she observed the 
pain her curiosity had brought over the young face be- 
fore her. Manuel seemed to understand and whined, 
suggestive that they move on, which they did without 
further ado. 

Mrs. Doris saw everything clearly; the girl was in 
financial distress, waiting, hoping to become one with 
the new dwellers in her father's house, even if her 
place there be that of a servant. As she watched her 
vigorous body moving down the path, followed by the 
faithful dog, she resolved to adopt her as her very 
own child. The thought so filled her with impatience 
to act ,that she counted the hours until her son's re- 
turn. Her open confession of her father's sin gave to 
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the stories of his early extravagance the proper ena- 
ing. Then she thought, as she had often done in her 
own case — "The sins of the father will be visited upon 
the children, even to the third and fourth generation." 

She recognized in the father of Taxaway the same 
artistic temperament of destruction inborn in the father 
of her son; but whatever its origin it is a calamity to 
the family of its possessors, though it is not necessarily 
a calamity to the possessor himself. It does often bring 
irretrievable disaster, and the very selfishness which is 
an integral and conspicuous element in it, may, if com- 
bined with a moderate share of prudence, secure for its 
possessor that ease and comfort for which he most 
craves, and make his life, if not prosperous, at least 
en)oyable. He does not always wreck his own life, 
but if the temperament is highly developed he will in- 
fallibly wreck the lives of others. 

She also knew the process of self-revealment accom- 
panies self-existence as much as a rose accompanies its 
opening petals. These two men were leaving in their 
paths enveloping AURAS from which they could never 
detach themselves. Christ taught this when He said: 
"Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven." 

All this and more the first wife of the deacon read in 
the rich setting in which she found Taxaway, the daugh- 
ter of John Putman, left in destitute circumstances. 



CHAPTER II 

THE deacon's 8BC0ND MARRIAQB 

Pan blew through his pipe, and spring stirred tt the 
heart of the world, sending magnetic currents of sap 
into the veins of the trees and seeds. New aspirations 
surged through dead roots, and new hopes of bloom 
into Nature's every sleeping germ. Life incarnate 
awoke with the warmth of the sun and knocked at win- 
ter's tomb I Eager, unseen hands rolled away the stone, 
and new births took place. The tide of the year was 
raised and was soon to break into numberless green 
branches under which would leap violets and jonquils. 
Here the first birds were hunting for a nesting place 
for the coming brood of birdlings which their love song 
was preparing from the distaff of eternity, where the 
threads of all life are spun by the Master spinner — 
who sits at the loom in His home, — ^the sun. 

Under this spring influence William Doris wondered 
why life had been so hard for him. He wondered why 
"The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers" had re* 
lieved him of his card — causing him to be without a 
trade to earn a living. He tried many jobs, but there 
seemed to be stamped upon him, in some invisible man* 
ner, the words : "He is a man who does not love chil- 
dren." 

Weeks and months went by into years, to die great 
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Qcspair of his heart, but he could do nothing but be- 
moan the loss of his beloved engine. The whistle of 
one sent the blood coursing through his veins, and he 
would cry: "Why am I so cursed and punished?" The 
loss of his card as an engineer, for the desertion of his 
family, made him curse them all the more. He hated 
them as black vultures hovering over his life. 

The story of this man is one of hereditary results 
to himself and to those who followed after him. He 
was by birth an American; by ancestry and descent 
partly Greek and Egyptian. Though America formed 
the stage of action with its changing scenes and condi- 
tions, it was the blood of a foreign nation flowing in his 
veins .that marked his character and actions with the 
cunning, cowardice and impulsiveness pertaining to the 
stock from which he sprung. In his wanderings he 
had long since eaten his coat and watch, but that was 
nothing compared with the bitterness he had fed upon 
in wandering from place to place. This ordeal in- 
cluded terrible days without bread and nights without 
sleep. 

At last he drifted into the Indian Territory, where 
he found congenial companions. At that time the last 
resting stand of the American Indian was an extremely 
lawless place, causing the poor Indian more distress 
than was the natural lot of an exterminated race. They 
had their laws and courts and schools, but these had 
no jurisdiction over the white man. Congress at- 
tempted to govern this Territory at long range, and it 
was practically nothing but a political dumping ground 
for well-paid officers. 

In these days, too, the Territory was almost ex- 
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clusively given over to cattle raising. Men from every- 
where held great herds^ on leased grounds and the 
country was taken up with big ranches containing thou< 
sands and thousands of acres. It was a free, easy life 
for the cowboys, who, as a rule, were a law unto them- 
selves. The climate was mild, enabling them to live 
in the open the year around. Food was easily obtained 
from the Indians. When one of these cowboys became 
desperate and reckless enough the United States depu- 
ties usually sought him as a posse man. 

Among these government officers and their deputies 
Doris thought he had at last found a place of rest and 
freedom from the curse of his deserted family. Here 
he became a barber by trade, and those who pass up 
the main street of a certain town can see his sign still 
hanging over a striped pole. Being of a sauve and 
cunning nature he gradually drew a good business 
around him, and, as time went by his grief was practic- 
ally healed. 

His self-esteem silently grew under the influence 
of his gay, sparkling friends and the chimeras of the 
past disturbed him no more. Even the callous crust 
which rubbed where the harness of his new trade 
worked, by degrees became a thing of small matter. 
He soon learned to take everything as it came, neither 
flying from society nor aping the ways of the misan- 
thropes around him, who seemed to have similar loads 
in their own hearts. 

In this way there came to him a kind of peace that 
gave him some relief. 

Time went by until one day a circumstance happened 
which proved a turning point of great magnitude. The 
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one woman crossed his path, and straightway he was 
lost to everything else. 

Sometimes the angel that is born in every one of 
us, no matter how low we are, besets us, and strange 
sensations of importance fill our imaginations, causing 
us to loathe our former associations and long for the 
one clean mate. 

Thus it was with William Doris, and he felt as 
though the Fates had drawn him from those who were 
hateful, into this garden of Eden to claim another Eve. 

The first impressions upon the brain cells of children 
have an influence reaching down even to the last of life. 
His had been a religious training and under this guid- 
ing impulse he now wandered on Sunday evenings into 
the church where gathered the pure in heart — ^the flock 
of the good Shepherd, to sing hymns and worship the 
God of all creation. Here his fine physique and neat 
appearance, as an artist of ^creams and lotions, at- 
tracted the woman of his desires. She was tall and 
rather slender for this locality, with dark hair and deep, 
passionate eyes. Over him came the impelling desire 
to make her his wife — and his worrying began at once. 
When a man like him sets his heart upon a thing, lo, it 
is drawn as a magnet unto him, and he is forthwith 
hurled into the vortex of his own greatness, whether he 
so intends it or not. 

While William Doris was in the wooing period, the 
church held one of those revivals which sweep all be- 
fore its flames of inspirational fire, causing all who 
yield to its hypnotic spell to fly into its outstretched 
arms of saving grace and salvation. 

"The Word" was preached night and day by fiery 
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enthusiasts, who firmly believed the world was damned. 
They skilfully planted fear in the hearts of their lis- 
teners, and some became maddened; others were calm 
and cool, realizing their days of sin were at an end, and 
to escape the everlasting doom of hell fire, they must go 
to the anxious seat and be prayed for. William Doris 
was a victim of fear. He knew that there was a black 
sin somewhere in his past life that must be forgiven, 
not by those sinned against, but by God. On bended 
knees he wrestled with the devil at the mourners* 
bench, while the good sisters pounded him on the back 
and prayed. But his load of sin was great, and his 
Satanic Majesty loathed to part with such a deep-dyed 
worker who could backslide at will. Great was the 
strife of Doris between the two Powers, and it looked 
for a while as though Satan would prove the stronger. 
Night after night he labored as the good people prayed, 
and at last they were rewarded by the full confession 
of his sins, and he was snatched from his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, and placed in the front row among the saved by 
God. Great was the rejoicing and loud were the cries 
of "hallelujah," and wild the singing. The scene re- 
sembled somewhat the old camp meeting among the 
darkies of the South. As the brethren and sisters 
marched to the ragtime music, shaking him by the hand, 
some shouting and others droning, while a few simply 
laughed and cried, Doris was at the apex of his am- 
bitious pride. 

Never before had they been so happy in the history 
of their church, and as the preacher dismissed them, 
bidding them go home and pray for another shower of 
blessings on the following night, they poured out of the 
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churdi looking as though they had participated in a 
drudken carousal the one time of their lives. Some 
were hatless, others in shirt7sleeves ; the sisters^ hats 
were smashed, their collars awry, and their complexion 
aids were a thing of the past. But that made no differ- 
ence ; they were happy. 

The next night Doris complacently took his seat 
among the saved, right in the amen comer. He was 
inflated with pride because he was now on the same 
side with the "one woman" with whom he was very 
desirous of becoming more intimate. Would she ac- 
cept him now as a friend, and would he be invited to 
her stately home, where, he had been told, were 
flowers, fountains and luxuriant walks and shadowy 
treasures from every land, a veritable Arcadia of 
nooks, where the birds built their nests in the spring? 

He sat dreaming, and in his thoughts of her had 
forgotten the scene which was being repeated as on 
the previous night. One of the older sisters noticed 
his indifferent mood and, thinking he might be back- 
sliding, seated herself by his side and cleared her 
throat with a loud "Ahem 1" at the same time fanning 
him with an immense turkey tail. "Brother Doris, you 
look lonesome." 

With a wild gleam in his eyes he began to shout, 
keeping time in his motions with the music, which was 
extra fast. "Sister, I am inspired 1 The Lord has 
chosen me for His own. Yes, sister, I am inspired 1" 
At this announcement the scene became a jumble of 
old and young, who repeated the work of the night 
before. 

As they circled the altar Doris met Pauline, the 
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object of his passion, and taking her hand he retained 
it as they walked on and out of the crowd into a 
shadowy bower where he talked — ^not of his inspira- 
tion, but of his deep love for her, as his eyes of fire 
consumed her great beauty. 

Pauline and her father were members of the Chris- 
tian church, and it was thither that Doris carried his 
membership and was baptized by their method — ^that 
of immersion. Soon after he was ordained one of their 
deacons. 

Often he was wont to dilate upon his experience and 
of his inspiration when he was forgiven his sins, ex- 
plaining how the angels of heaven had given unto 
him a new life and a new work to do on earth. Great 
was his pride at being a deacon, but greater was his 
love for the beautiful Pauline, who was now his con- 
stant companion. 

Their courtship was of short duration, and ere the 
leaves of autumn fell he led her to the altar, where 
he vowed eternal love and truth to the second wife. 

The plays of Faust tell the desires of men — and the 
influence of woman over them; sometimes it is their 
wives who sway their actions, but far more often it 
is their mistress. Kings and Emperors are as prone 
to the universal weakness as the humble men they 
rule. We have only to read history to be assured of 
this fact. The man inside the deacon was human and 
of the beast; the outer man was of the artistic temper- 
ament, making of him a Faust whose love was ruled 
by the animal under cover of refined and luxuriant 
selfish demands. He willed a rich marriage, and Faust 
played the drama according to the desires of the one 
who so willed. 



CHAPTER III 

KE-CHE-MUN-E-DO AND HIS DAUGHTER MINACE 

Out on the hills a short distance, where was to be 
found all that is commendable in the home life of the 
Indians, lived the ancient Ke-che-mun-e-do (The Mas- 
ter of Life) or Medicine Man, called, for short, Uncle 
Ke-do, by both the whites and reds; with him lived 
his wife, who was much younger than he, and their 
daughter Minace, the distant cousin and bosom friend 
of Pauline. 

With them also lived Wetigo ( Snow God, who kills 
his victims in whirlwinds of ice and snow). He had 
loved Minace from her early youth, and many times 
he had asked her to become his bride, but as many 
times she refused him that honor. But he was ever 
patient, hoping some day she would yield herself to 
him and invite him into her wigwam as her husband. 

Uncle Ke-do was sitting upon a fragment of stone 
partly covered with ancient moss. By him were his 
staff and pouch, and at his feet lay a small shaggy dog, 
the companion of many pilgrimages as he went among 
his people and the white men, encouraging them to 
preserve peace. There was a deep calm around Him, 
but this was not the calm of night. The air still 
breathed of the freshness of Life and Day. The grass 
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moved to the stir of the insect horde, and the cattle 
browsed through the herbage, and moved on to the 
river to drink. 

Minace, his daughter, stood musingly gazing upon 
the water. Soon she heard the low bark of a dog 
which, as he recognized her as a friend, ran to her 
side, jumping for joy. Then he ran in the direction of 
her father, whom she found provided with the neces- 
saries for a long journey. 

"Father," she cried, "I am sorry you are leaving 
our home when I am just returning from your foster 
daughter's wedding!" 

**My daughter, it is true I have but one child left, 
now that our beloved Pauline has become Mrs. Doris 1 
But the days in store for me on earth are few, and I 
must employ them as becomes one of my profession, 
travelling from one place to another among our people 
who are scattered and dying out, comforting them in 
their distress, and in trying to keep them humble in 
spirit even though sad of heart. You are just from 
the wedding, did you say?" 

"Indeed I am, my father, and our Pauline was a 
beautiful dream, all in lovely white lace that clung to 
her splendid form, making her appear like a summer 
cloud sweeping across the heavens. Yes, she has 
floated away from us never to return as a girl. The 
Deacon seems very much in love with her, and she with 
him." 

"My daughter, they are lovers now, but believe 
me the time is not far distant when she will detest and 
loathe him and wish she were back in the Eagle's Nest 
with us." 
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"By die God of our race, my father, I hope this will 
prove that once you. are wrong in your prophesying, 
for she is so beautiful and good, and her dream from 
childhood has been a happy home and a merry crowd 
of children.^' 

"Daughter, my mission is to give hope to the help- 
less, but this crisis involved only tragedy for that dear 
girl, now that she is yoked with a man who is marked 
as one who fears even the God he worships/' 

"Why did you not give her a warning? Oh, my 
father, you who are so good to others, why did you 
allow her to—" 

*^top, daughter, and I will tell you why. She was 
in love, and when the young come under that spell all 
avenues leading to reason are closed. The heart, as 
well as the passions, rule, and they know not what 
they do until it is burnt out You have not yet been 
in love, hence you cannot understand.'' 

Miiiace burst into a fit of violent weeping. "Alas, 
my father, my soul feels still more the evil omen you 
see in the future sorrows coming to our white com- 
panion, Pauline. Is there no way by which they may 
be averted?" 

"My daughter, the step has been taken, and believe 
me none, not even God, can prevent the finishing of 
what the Fates set moving. Now I must leave you 



(Note. — ^The Indian is naturally intellectual, and oratory is to 
him as is the play of the wind among the trees. Those of whom 
you read in this story are well educated, in the best of schools. 
When they return they lay aside their college dress and cling to the 
religion and training of their fathers.) 
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and go among those who are awaiting me in yonder 
council. Take good care of the mother, and, Minace, 
think of Wetigo; he is as true as the finest steel, and 
he loves you." 

**I know, my father, but I am cold when I think of 
love and marriage — ^but as a brother he is my star I" 

"That is good — and I hope you will realize his true 
worth before it is too late, for he is Nature's master- 
piece, with a white man's education. But we will say 
no more about it. Farewell, my little brown berry." 

Slowly he wended his way down towards the village, 
beyond which were many of his people gathering in 
council, for the grafters were closing in on them, and 
they were being harassed beyond endurance over their 
allotments. It was his work to quiet them, and tell 
them again and again to leave their future in the 
hands of their God — ^who, like themselves — ^was Being 
drawn back into the silence. 

Minace looked after him and the aged dog, and her 
heart grew sad to see his feeble body carrying his 
strong, loving spirit into the den of thieves, where 
covetousness and default, as well as wrong titles, made 
demons of them. "Oh, that I," she cried, "the last 
of that noble chieftain's clan, should come from the all- 
pervading luxury and power of a white man's wedding 
and behold my father thus burdened with their crimes I 
Oh, my father, you have taught me that the blood of 
Egypt flows in our veins, and those who are red, with 
their blood, shall be avenged when the barbarians at 
last make their bed in the golden manger of the house 
of that tyrant, Nero ; and they who sow the wind with 
conquest shall reap the harvest of a devastating whirl- 
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wind. The white man is of the house of Nero ; may 
he reap his full measure. My forefathers' ashes repose 
by this rumiing stream, and are lost in the grass that 
feeds the white man's cattle. My birth took place 
upon yonder hill, in the log cabin we call the 'Eagle's 
Nest.' My heart and lineage are all Indian, and I am 
proud of my inheritance. I will be true to you, my 
father, to the end of my days, though my heart breaks 

for the love of a No, no, Minace will never 

marry — for when an Indian girl loves she kills." 

Wetigo, who had been on the eve of addressing her 
father when she approached him, waited in the shad- 
ows until he was over the hill, and then stepped 
before her, exclaiming: "Say not that, my Minace; 
I have no kin; they are long since dead. White 
man's noisy guns made me an orphan, and I have a 
warm spot in my heart for those who are left to drift 
alone. If you will not wed, be unto me a sister and let 
us rear a home here by this stream, where nature has 
■provided for all the needs of man. We will gatlier 
into it children of Indians who are homeless and 
without parents. Yet, I would be much happier if you 
would wed me." 

"Wetigo, this is no time for vain words. Is there 
danger in yonder council ? Are not some of the chiefs 
in their war paint? I am worrying for our future. 
They tell me the Snake Tribe is up in arms." 

"No harm is there, sweet girl. Your father is as 
safe as in yonder Eagle's Nest; he told you that I 
loved you better than any other woman; — for that 
matter, better than all other women; but, if you do not 
love me enough to become my wife, surely you will not 
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refase to be my sister. Take time, Minace, and think 
better of this." 

''I want no time» for my mind has long been made 
up. I am your sister always» but never wife to any 
man.'* 

The impetuous earnestness of the girl awed the 
young Indian ; never before had he seen her so serious 
and determined Now that the refusal was definitely 
voiced and his own terms were so decided as to be 
beyond all caialing, he was so mortified and surprised 
as to make no further effort to change her resolution. 

'*The Indians who are left have no great need of 
me/' he exclaimed after a minute's silence, *'and the 
whites are unbearable." 

"Why did you not come to the wedding? We missed 
you, and Pauline was disappointed. Did you just sulk, 
or were you " 

"I could not endure witnessing our warm-hearted 
white sister tied for life to a man who is absolutely 
false and worthless; he is nothing but a skunk. Yes, 
even his perfume is false." 

"Wetigo, now you speak foolishly, and had better 
say no more on the subject." 

"'Our father just told you much the same under a 
prophecy." 

"The Deacon is very handsome and kind, and 
moreover he loves Pauline." 

"For her land and money, yes, as do all the wEite 
skunks who steal our best and richest girls. I could 
scalp them, every one, and him first of all. It was 
to keep from that act that I remained in the hills 
until she was 'sold.' I am now leaving, but ere I go 
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let me say, Beware, Minace, your father and I have 
resolved rather than allow you to mix your blood we 
will kill the white man you are foolish enough to love I 
I have spoken. Come on, pup, our journey is a long 
one," and he was gone, leaving the girl in a whirl of 
feelings which she could not analyze. 

The gathering gloom of the evening was in a singu- 
lar contrast with the passions of men. The sun rays 
ceased to glorify the edges of the clouds that had suffi- 
cient openings to admit the passage of its fading light 
Minace now gazed calmly after the retreating figure 
of Wetigo, as she had after that of her father. As a 
child she was neither credulous nor excitable, but was 
sensible and judicious both in mind and morals. She 
was good, as well as brave and kind, yet firm. In the 
martyrdom of her people she was rectitude itself in the 
midst of all the snares with which she was surrounded. 
She was a philosopher in nature's ordinary unattractive 
garden, where she learned the demands of her Indian 
God, which were not the exhaustion of passions, but 
the exaltation of all the fervor which she used in adorn- 
ing her loftiest flights of imagination in the needs of 
man. She had about her that touch of the mysterious 
which has descended from a race of Rameses, an3 she 
possessed secrets, many of which dated from Egyptian 
antiquity. 

"Why should Wetigo leave me with a 'Threat'?" 
she mused. "Does he think I am in danger of loving 
one of the white men who are ever seeking my com- 
pany? They are natural polygamists, and it is not vir- 
tue so much as want of the price which keeps most of 
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the straight ones straight, is the honest opinion of the 
daughter of Ke-che-mun-e-do." 

A silence that seemed heavy and dark settled like a 
passing cloud, and instantly she looked up to see if 
indeed the brooding storm was brewing. A heaven of 
splendid color met her gaze — ^the whole sky was alight 
with a glory of purple, capped with orange ; but above 
this flaming radiance there was a motionless mass of 
blue-black vapor, hanging square as it seemed across 
the face of the hill where clung, as if a part of it, the 
"Eagle's Nest" — ^her home. Suddenly, something 
sharp and brilliant, like the glitter of a sword, or a 
forked flash of lightning, passed before her eyes with 
a dazzling sensation, and the whole landscape vanished 
like a fleeting mirage, and in all the visible air only the 
heavy curtain of mist remained. 

The sword flash of lightning recalled Wetigo's 
threat. Was this a warning sent from the clouds? 
And she seemed to see a Vision of Love, clothed as if 
for burial, and from her Voice, slow, calm and thrill- 
ing with infinite sadness, came these words : 

**A life for a life! — ^the old eternal law! — ^There is 
nothing taken which shall not be found. There is 
nothing lost which shall not return. Wetigo — ^will — 
find his Love who is now dead — ^but — will live again." 

And the shadow of Love, sitting perched above the 
"Eagle's Nest" beckoned her homeward. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE deacon's ghost 

Pauline built many air castles concerning her home. 
In all of them her husband was her God. He must 
be a man who would be able to dominate with a wise 
head and hand all things; then they would fall for 
want of material substance upon which to stand. She 
had been reared without a mother's influence, by a 
father who was all indulgence without rule — and she 
felt the need of regulations. She was a great lover 
of the poems of Robert Burns; in his home scenes she 
had found her **Arcadia." And now she was mar- 
ried she was sure that she would project into her 
existence her dream home. 

But now three years had flown since her coming as 
a bride to the old homestead. Many changes had been 
made, all of which had been for the betterment from 
an artistic viewpoint, and she was well pleased with 
all, except the small cosy corner where stood a little 
empty bed. 

The deacon was firmly established in his elegant 
suite of rooms in his father-in-law's mansion, and was 
the complacent heir-apparent to all the splendor there, 
without any sense of obligation. Albert Logan was as 
proud of him as ever he had been of his own son who 
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had fallen a victim in his trade of war, to be brought 
home and buried by the side of his mother. He was 
a man who had been denied what he called the pleas- 
ures of childhood; and when he became a father he 
had lived over with his children all that he, as a child, 
had missed, spoiling them until they were a nuisance 
to every one with whom they came in contact. At last 
he had been glad to have Pauline enter a boarding 
school and his son go to the army, where the disci- 
pline broke his constitution, and death was the result. 

The old father was now in his dotage, suffering from 
gout after sixty years of preparation for it; so he felt 
that he had no right to complain. 

Pauline had inherited her mother's large fortune of 
land, which her father still retained in her name. He 
had borrowed her money on mortgages, but after years 
6f success in his cattle deals, he had lifted them, and 
had recently willed all he possessed to her and her 
direct heirs. Sometimes he regretted this, for the 
honorable deacon was beyond reproach and this excel- 
lency of character should have had substantial recog- 
nition, but he made no change in his will, and time 
went on. 

Pauline was very proud of her success as the young 
bride of "the deacon," and humored his whims as well 
as his smallness of character, which she had learned 
was superficial, suave and pleasant; but there was a 
deplorable undercurrent which he could not control, 
and in spite of himself he could not keep from fault- 
finding and selfishness. Pauline had long since learned 
diat in every home, no matter how well regulated, how 
rich or humble^ there was a ghost in the closet,— a 
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skeleton which stood every ready to spring out and 
appall those to whom it belonged. She was deeply 
conscious that the deacon had his ghost, which stood 
out gaunt and naked at night, making of him a coward 
and compelling him to sleep with his gun on a chair 
by his bed, ready for instant use. For whom was he 
fearfully looking, and why? were the questions she 
asked herself, but no answer came. 

She had thought of a pleasant surprise for him on 
his birthday. Yes, she would, frame his picture and 
hang it in her own room. When it was done, and 
he saw his image there in full view, he snatched it 
down in a fit of madness and, tramping it to pieces, 
commanded her never to place his picture before the 
public. So the ghost was thrust back into its closet, 
but she never knew just when it would slip out and 
turn her best efforts to please into evil. And yet she 
loved her husband, excusing these acts as eccentric. 

On another occasion she asked him, as they had no 
children of their own: "Why not adopt two bright 
boys I know who are in need of a home? Father 
needs them, and so do I. It's a shame to have all 
this house and these servants just for three, outside of 
Minace, who is with us very seldom, now that her 
parents are so aged." Again the ghost burst from its 
closet door, which no key could lock, and he told 
her in much excitement that her barrenness was the 
one blessing of his life, and as for adopting boys, they 
could go to the devil, for he would not have his life 
spoiled by children. The shocked and horrified wife 
made no response to this revelation of another point 
in his character. 
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Pauline as a wife and matron was more beautiful 
than as a child and girl, and the younger men of the 
church admired her greatly. She accepted it with true 
womanly love of admiration, yet she loved her hus- 
band none the less, but this admiration was as worm- 
wood and gall to him, and consumed his heart with 
jealousy. So great was his suffering, and so cruel 
were his accusations against his young wife, that life 
became a burden to them both. 

Never had a couple brighter prospects of love and 
a happy home; but the deacon's eyes were wild look- 
ing, with dark circles around them, and two long lines 
extended from his nose downward on each side of his 
mouth, plainly indicating that he was a victim of fear 
and jealousy. Their friends were soon to learn that 
the ghost in the Doris closet had taken unto itself a 
new curse, that of jealousy. 

If every man embodies the traits of some animal, 
and will at his death be reincarnated as the animal 
whose nature he shares, then William Doris of the 
artistic temperament will undoubtedly spend the next 
phase of his existence as a cat. He had the cat's indif- 
ference to social ties and obligations; the cat's sleek- 
ness and sedulous care of his person; the cat's incapac- 
ity for steady industry, and habit of acting by fits and 
starts; the cat's luxuriousness and self-indulgence; the 
cat's fondness for play; and the cat's dishonesty and 
cruelty. He is a good actor, but not a man of action ; 
he is dexterous and nimble, and can do many useless 
things neatly and well. He borrows without any inten- 
tion to repay; he would cadge without shame, and 
cares not of how much he deprives others so his 
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own immediate wants are satisfied. Any one, father, 
mother, wife, or even a child could work for him as 
their natural right, for which he expressed no grati- 
tude, — ^he could feel none; he felt no obligations of 
morality as binding, though he was quick to resent any , 
relaxation of these rules by which he might suffer. 

Yet, inside Deacon Doris there was a "Voice," 
clear and silvery, that spoke, try as he would to drown 
its calling from afar. He was in constant fear lest in 
some way or somehow he would be dethroned from 
his high place among the luxuriant rich. Many times 
when walking after dark his fear led him to look back; 
he could feel the cold lead from an unseen hand creep- 
ing along his spine. It was "The Voice'' sending 
through the sub-conscious mind messages from the 
sending station where his first wife and his son lived; 
and his ghost turned his hair gray and bent his form 
with premature age. 



CHAPTER V 

SAM SCOTT AND JIM LYONS 

The gamin is to be found in every city; he may not 
have food to eat regularly, yet he goes to the theatre 
evenings. His wardrobe may consist of one shirt and 
coat and a pair of shoes which are without soles; his 
trousers are the cast-offs of his father, while his hat, 
which rests on his ears, is of odd and nondescript style 
and desirability. 

These boys go in troops, sleep in the open air, run 
errands, sell papers, black boots, swear like imps and 
hang around saloons. They know the thieves of the 
city and the robbers are their chums; their talk and 
their songs would shock polite ears, and yet at heart 
they are not bad. And why? Because they, like the 
oyster, have a pearl inside which is innocent, and the 
mire of the street does not dissolve it. 

Sam Scott and Jim Lyons, from one of these groups 
of boys, by some act of magic had been transformed 
into men. They were fond of horses, gambling, and 
yes, women ; they were inseparable companions, shrewd 
in business deals, successful with horses in harness and 
on the track. They had, by another act of magic, 
found themselves in the Territory of the Indians, which 
was soon to become a State. Already there were no- 
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tices of the uniting of Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
floating over the country, like this : 

"Mr. and Mrs. Will — B — State 

Announce 
The Marriage of their Adopted Daughter, 

Indian T. 

To 

Mr. O. K. La-home." 

The two were great admirers of the Deacon's wife, 
though they had not met her until after her marriage, 
and they now made of her husband their most inti- 
mate acquaintance. One day they were passing down 
the street, when they met the deacon; their quick in- 
sight into human nature, a heritage of the slums, told 
them that something was wrong. 

With a wink, Jim said: "The ^inspired deacon' looks 
like he had seen a ghost." 

"He looks like the weed called vanity, when self- 
esteem runs it to seed." 

"Do you think he is a man we could trust, Sam?" 

"I think so— he gave me a great song and dance 
the other night in regard to his upright character. He 
seemed to be afraid that his wife moving among the 
young bloods might spoil it. Before he was through 
my opinion of him was — *01d boy, you're jealous' — 
but that's neither here nor there — if we can use him 
for our betterment and sport, why not?" 

"You surely would not use a deacon in this unholy 
deal of getting rid of some of our race stock, would 
you?'* 
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"Why not? He claims to be inspired, therefore we 
can't hurt him. His divine intuitions will take care of 
him." 

"An 'inspired deacon' in your case is a new play- 
thing; how docs that happen?" 

"Oh, he has a very beautiful wife." 

"Holy smoke 1 I see." 

"He's very jealous of her, and that makes the case 
quite interesting. Says *my wife' as if he were afraid 
she would evaporate." 

"Is his jealousy founded on fact, or imaginary feats 
of narrow selfishness?" 

"Wholly imaginary; the lady is perfectly submis- 
sive; scarcely raises her eyes except to him, whom she 
seems to worship. I think she feels so just because he 
is her lawful husband." 

"Well, what else?" 

"This 'inspired deacon' wishes to buy a horse for 
his lady. Says he can drive an engine, but when it 
comes to horses they frighten him. He wants some- 
thing stylish, but gentle." 

"What about old 'Shylock,* the dear old boy? Sam, 
do you think she could drive him? He has the style 
aU right." 

"Ha, ha, old Shylockl No, I can't part with him; 
he has made me many dollars, and yes, lost me money 
also. Oh, he'd go all right, and he's as gentle as a 
tame kitten as long as he is kept away from the races. 
But if he should ever be in hearing of the signal of 
the track the devil himself could not keep him from 
making the rounds ; it would be a good joke to sell him 
to that upstart deacon and see what would happen." 
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"Well, you know deacons arc not supposed to go to 
races," replied Jim, with a chuckle; ''and neither do 
they know a race horse from a farm plug! Nor do 
they gamble, nor indulge in any of the follies of the 
man of the world. So, just for fun suppose we sell 
him Shylock? He needs a rest anyway. Do you sup- 
pose they know the horse?" 

"Yes, they are likely to know him from his style 
and as a driver, but his tricks are known only to the 
track men. The Dorises know absolutely nothing of 
his training, and his indomitable determination to run 
every race scheduled I Neither do they know his value 
outside of good looks. Yes, old Shylock needs a rest 
from those stable boys; the deacon will make of him 
a refined ass, while his wife will make him a pet. That 
pleases me; so what say you, Jim? She is a very fine 
woman and would look well upon his sleek back.'^ 

"But there's the trouble; suppose she should be one 
of those fearless women who love a bad horse, the 
same as a man loves a game of cards, just for the 
sport of it? Do you think she could control the devil, 
or would he break her neck in a runaway? We've got 
to consider the responsibility of it. Would you be 
repaid for the joke on the deacon if it ended in a 
tragedy? Besides, we will lose a fine racer— one of 
our most favored ones, for the price of a common plug. 
Why do you wish to do this, Sam ; it ain't your usual 
mode of business?" 

"The deacon's wife is very beautiful." 

"The devil 1 Is that all you can think to say? 'The 
deacon's wife is very beautiful.' But here he comes. 
Good morning. Deacon ; this is my friend, Mr. Scott." 
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"None in the least," said Jim assuringly. "We have 
handled him from a colt, and we know he is not afraid 
of anything. Engines, paper, or any of the many 
things horses are in the habit of shying at, he passes 
as a wise, well-trained horse should." 

"Now that our business for the present is finished, 
I will bid you good-bye ; and I will remember you both 
in my prayers. Good morning, gentlemen." 

"Ha, ha I Dear old Shylock is as good as sold!" 
laughed Jim. 

"Suppose he should hear the track signals?" 

Jim thought a moment. "Well, there will be one 
deacon less in this old town, and we can spare him, 
too. But depend upon it, he is entirely too damned — 
no, not religious, for religion is good for people, — 
but fear-ridden, to go to the races— on that we are 
safe." 

"He is inspired," went on Jim, after a moment's 
silence. "And he's going to pray for us. Ha, ha I 
He -makes me laugh." 

"Strange man; yet dead though he seems to be to 
the world, and cold towards the scenes of pleasure, 
scandal belles him. There are whisperings of orgies 
held in that gloomy pile of brick in the shadow of 
the church, and Fm disposed to believe scandal is right. 
They say he lives in state on his wife's riches. There's 
some mystery there." 

"Say, Sam, let's try and get him amongst us and 
teach him the charm of dice, and the fever of Hope, 
and Tear of gaming.' " 

"No, we'll not be guilty of that; if he comes of his 
own free will and is ready to take his chances, then 
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I am willing to try and fleece him, but we, my friend, 
tempt no one with that kind of bait." 

"Well, Sam, you were always better at heart than 
I, and as usual you're right. But I still think he is a 
man that would like to be tempted with gaming; he 
would like to handle the money gained in quick deals — 
but his religious training forbids our kind of pleasures 
in his life — and, as you say, — hands off; we'll just 
wait." 

Sam was thoughtful for a minute, and then said: 
"My bones tell me something serious will come of this 
horse deal, and I wish we had not met his pious high- 
ness this morning. Cold shudders crept up my back- 
bone when he shook hands, and I feel uncomfortable 
and half frightened by an ominous something." 

Jim looked his friend over before saying: "Have 
you had a 'hunch' ? Ha, ha 1 Well, that sanctimoni- 
ous old deacon is a thorough-bred rascal, if I read 
faces aright. Well, if old Shylock should play him a 
trick, which he is fully capable of doing, Mrs. Doris 
will still be left, and she is very beautiful, at least so 
I have heard several times this morning already. Sam, 
I am sorry to see you getting daffy in your old days, 
and falling in love with a married woman, when there 
is a world full of sweet single blessedness just yearn- 
ing for us all." 

"I can't help the workings of the inner man. The 
outer I can control, and that presence inside of me 
says: 'Pauline is the most beautiful woman in the 
world,' and keeps on repeating it." 

We must now go back somewhat in the natural 
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course in the lives of our two friends and observe that 
among the minor causes that conspired with the great 
one of gambling to bring them into their present situ- 
ation, was their Patience and Faith. These have ac- 
complished much for them — ^bringing their real char- 
acter inside to perfect manhood, at the crucial point in 
their careers when their 'will,' like the rudder of a 
ship, trembles in their hands, and they were plunging 
into unknown further deeps where there may be storms 
and darkness. Fortune had smiled upon them, and 
was developing the pearl inside into splendid man- 
hood. 

There is always danger ahead for any doubting, 
proud or rebellious soul — ^but, if the inside man is a 
'Master,' the ship must sail into the harbor where the 
will pilots. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DEACON BUYS SHYLOCK 

Perfect happiness Is the soul's acceptance of a 
sense of joy without question. And this is what the 
deacon felt through all his being regarding that never- 
to-be-forgotten past and its horrors. He did not try 
to think — it was enough for him simply to be. He 
realized that with his wife's family and servants he 
could have nothing in common — and so he knew, by 
daily experience, that not even the most trifling event 
happened without a predestined cause for its occur- 
rence and purpose in its result. This led him to be- 
come more fear-ridden; his son was the disturber of 
the comfortable peace of conventions. He could feel 
the rapid fungi-growth of quick cancer, and he was 
ever keen to plunge into unfathomed depths, merely 
to snatch the pearl of present pleasures. Oh, won- 
drous human egotism that sees but the one great abso- 
lute / upon the face of Nature! / am afflicted, let 
no one dare to rejoice; / would be glad, let none pre- 
sume to grieve. He considered himself immune from 
the common lot of mortals, and with a touch of deris- 
ion denied the life of the past, with his first wife and 
child. 

The deacon was cast, as it were, between two swift 
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currents of right and wrong; his conscience became a 
coward and those faults which he had not the courage 
to eradicate, nor the justice to acknowledge, consumed 
him. The traits of Bacchus had dyed his soul a lively 
scarlet; meanness and petty malice was the expression 
which it conveyed; his face was stamped as that of a 
creature false to himself, who could have no concep- 
tion of what is encompassed by that much abused word 
"Love." All of this had come to him through the 
sins of his fathers, and he willingly cultivated the seed; 
passion he had in abundance, but not love. He had 
been taught a personal immortality which was the 
dream of primitive minds, caused by the love of the 
flesh. Being one of those who dream in a reverie of 
wild freedom of a Daniel Boone, or the loneliness of 
a Crusoe, he became lost to himself and his world 
around him, leading the most noble, as well as the 
most vicious, into suicide or crime. His pathway 
seemed strewn with scattered leaves from the parent 
tree, and he touched but the surface of the realities of 
life. 

The deacon was selfish ; the constant fear of his son 
was a worm gnawing at his vitals. His present wife's 
surroundings of wealth and luxury afforded him great 
pleasure, and from these he was loath to part. But 
his jealousy kept him in torment, and he was a man 
of no pleasant presence which a young wife could ap- 
preciate. Soon she became desperate. Her ideal home 
was destroyed and her life was being wasted upon a 
man she knew was unworthy of any woman. 

After the week of trial, Shylock was installed per- 
manently in their stable by right of purchase, and he 
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bade fair to become nearer to the wife's heart than her 
husband, whose constant taunts were rapidly cooling 
the early dream of home in which a just and honor- 
able man ruled in her air castles. 

Many were the hours she drove behind the thorough- 
bred; the deacon supposing she was attending to 
Ladies' Aid, or some other church work. Her place 
of refuge was out on the hills with old Uncle Ke-do, 
Aunt Millie and Minace. 

On these rides she often met the former owners of 
her horse, but a nod of recognition was all they could 
entice from her. Sam could not resist the pleasure of 
watching from a distance her handling of the ribbons 
over his beloved Shylock's sleek back. Nor could he 
help loving her, though she was as cold as ice, which 
cooled but to inflame the more. He realized that his 
love was without hope, yet it consumed him hourly. 
She handled the ribbons with an experienced hand, 
which filled him with admiration, first as a horse- 
woman, and second, as the most beautiful woman he 
had ever met. Her treatment of him, which he knew 
she could not help, being a married woman, caused his 
wounds to break afresh and burn anew. Every girl 
in his range of acquaintance deemed him her especial 
favorite and charge, but none gave him pleasure. From 
time to time he could, in thought, see her float or walk 
into his room as an angel, and each time she brought 
heaven; she lit the room by a miracle, and her radi- 
ance took the place of the mere joy of her real pres- 
ence. How delightfully tender her eyes would glow, 
as some sudden paroxysm wrung his nerves and 
twinged afresh his feelings. 
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Jim viewed his friend with sorrow, thinking he was 
becoming wholly insane, but he could bring no hope 
into his life. "J^"^'" ^^ would say, "even you have 
not the power to change things. I feel your sjrmpa- 
thy, and love you the more for your steadfast friend- 
ship, but I am miserably doomed. If I were a hard 
drinker maybe I could get relief that way." 

Jim was angry and taunted him further: "Well, 
what the devil are you going to do about it? Are you 
the strong-minded Sam Scott I used to bank on? The 
boy I knew in the gutters of , gambler, horse- 
trader and master of the track? And master of a 
score of men who are demons, and yet you controlled 
them I Now, here you are overcome by a woman, 
after flirting with and loving them all these years I 
Are you willing to droop and die because she is mar- 
ried and loves you not? I am heartily ashamed of 
you I Come, get yourself together" — striking him 
with his gloves — "and be a manl" 

"Scold and lash me as much as you can, Jim, but it 
does not change the situation; she is mine and in spite 
of the deacon I'll have her 1 Now then, you have the 
truth, and I believe you never knew me to lie." 

"Have a care, Sampson. If the deacon should be 
found dead, and I should blow on you, where would 
you be? Yes, where would you go?" 

"Into no worse hell than I am at present. Friend 
of my youth, have patience with me." 

"With all my heart — ^bilt it makes me swear to see 
you so faded and pale and heartsick. You haven't one 
grain of hope." 

Thus it was from day to day with Sam and his friend 
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Jim. The summer was over and the situation was 
unchanged. Pauline always wore a certain red cap 
when she went out alone with Shylock. Scott knew 
without asking that it was a token of remembrance of 
once when her horse was drinking he had spoken to 
her as he loosened the reins from Shylock and stroked 
his*sleek neck, complimenting the effect of it upon her 
blue-black hair. She merely said, "Thank you, Mr. 
Scott," as she might to any cheap colored boy who 
had done the same thing; yet he was not discouraged. 
Neither did he think of ending his pursuit for pos- 
session. 

There were few of the staid church members who 
entirely acquiesced in receiving the two reprehensible 
friends of the deacon as equals into their sacred temple. 
They could not understand why gamblers and horse- 
men should be accepted in their society; but by and by 
they consented to receive them as members in order to 
enlarge their roll, for they counted their good work 
by the number enlisted. But Sam and Jim refrained 
from going — saying they did not believe in immersion. 
This gave the deacon an excuse to grow more and 
more reserved; they knew he was as jealous as Othello, 
and was covering his hatred of them with the cloak 
of the church. So he began to give himself airs, be- 
cause they were not respectable. If anything his chilly 
treatment made them the more determined to be on 
friendly terms with him — and they showed him greater 
favor. His wife, in a silent way, made him feel that 
if he interfered there would be serious trouble, and 
that she would hold him accountable for what hap- 
pened if he quarreled with them. And his fear of 
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public opinion, and of getting his name into print, 
rendered his hatred and distrust inactive as far as out- 
ward demonstration was concerned. The love for his 
luxurious surroundings and the easy life that had come 
to him because she was his wife, and from her father, 
who was not as friendly as of yore, forced him to be 
tolerant. 

Pauline was thoroughly disgusted with the deacon's 
unreasonable jealousy, and she determined to adopt 
heroic measures to kill or, or cure him of it. She was 
one of those women who wait, work and are patient; 
and who, when they find justice is lacking in those who 
rule, become desperate and stake their all upon any 
issue they undertake. 

The deacon felt her power and was jealous of the 
woman inside her ; for he feared and realized that the 
use of the physical strength upon her was out of the 
question, and his cruel nature knew there was no baby- 
boy, as in the old days, for him to beat — ^thereby, 
through her mother love, crushing and moulding her 
to his selfish iron will. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE DEACON WINS THE RACE AT THE COUNTY FAIR 

Autumn followed in the round of seasons, and the 
dress of summer's green was changed by the magic 
frost to brilliant reds and yellows and browns, which 
showed that the calm life-giving vitality of summer 
had prepared for the coming struggle of winter's cold 
blasts. 

The county fair opened with its customary excite- 
ment. From the backwoods districts, from the hills, 
from the river-bottoms, as well as from the creeks, 
the expectant people crowded about the booths and 
stalls. AH were dressed in their Sunday best, and 
gave ample cause to town clerks, who were garbed in 
questionable imitation of city folks — to assume an air 
of superiority and sophistication, forgetting that they, 
themselves, smacked decidedly of the land, and were 
the mark for a similar attitude on the part of their 
city cousins. 

The unusual number of farmers bringing their pro- 
duce caused the man of "detail" to be rushed; but 
there was plenty of gossip, the salt of diversion, as 
well as other novel stimulants, to keep the weary crowd 
from realizing that they were weary, while the work 
of distribution and the exchange of pleasantries went 
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rapidly on. Presently the exhibition halls took on their 
Anal aspect of completeness. 

The farmers were keen for the prizes, and some- 
what impatiently they admired their own and their 
neighbors' products and possessions which they had 
seen many times in the field as they grew. Restlessly 
they tramped up and down past the booths where 
pretty girls vainly endeavored to interest them in the 
best of their displays. Soon they turned away into 
the sections containing the pens and stalls and cages, 
and were assailed by a chorus whose individual num- 
bers were not unfamiliar to their ears. Here grunted, 
squealed and neighed, bellowed, bleated and cackled 
and crowed the very best breeds of live stock to be 
found in the State. This atmosphere gladdened them 
so that they yelled themselves hoarse, and scuffled for 
the merriment of the town-bred chaps, who followed 
them, and guyed and depreciated their products for 
the simple pleasure of exciting them to expression. 

In addition to the industrial exhibits, and those char- 
acteristic of the regulation church fair, there was a 
great display of banners, mostly those bearing adver- 
tisements of the enterprising merchants who had pro- 
moted the fair. The suave and enterprising adver- 
tisers of the different churches were also in evidence. 
To an observer and student of men with no interest in 
either church or farm, there was apparent a strange 
mixture of the present material, moving with the 
spiritual, in a struggle for supremacy. All this was 
the work of the grown-up children ; while the lads and 
lassies sustained by red lemonade and candy, rushed 
for the flying swings and merry-go-rounds. 
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In the crowd were represented the three races, while, 
red and black, to say nothing of the mixed breeds 
which the farmer was careful to keep out of his ani- 
mals, which he was ever so proud to exhibit with a 
clean pedigree. 

Nowhere more than at an old-fashioned county fair, 
where the lads and lassies meet, exchanging blushful 
glances as well as sweetheart smiles, can be found such 
freedom from restraint and the tyranny of set rules. 
Anyone wishing to live a week in the real life of things, 
true and simple, should attend one of these fairs. The 
good wife brings ample lunch consisting of fried 
chicken, roast pork and chunks of boiled beef browned 
in the oven, and well seasoned with pepper, salt and 
mint, such as only an old-fashioned cook knows how 
to prepare. This is served with real mother's pickles, 
tender, brittle as ice is luscious, making the water 
come into one's mouth in anticipation. 

In fancy those of an older generation may see the 
dear old wives slicing them. And the bread, yes salt- 
rising, and as thick as your two hands. My, but it 
is sweet, tender and as free as the air around them. 
Then she opens the jelly jars, butters the bread and 
gives you a spoon and says, "Child, help yourself." 
When you get enough she gives you pound cake and 
says, "Eat it, and drink from this cup." It is coffee 
with real cream in it. By that time your capacity is 
diminishing, but she insists on cutting one watermelon 
after another, of which you eat only the heart. 

Not until the sound of the afternoon's preparation 
for the races did one turn from this feast of the gods, 
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fresh from nature, clean and wholesome, to watch the 
most exciting part of the day's attractions. 

Out in the open field were held the games of base- 
ball betwieen town and country teams. Here again 
was evident the spirit of the "Rube" and the wink of 
the town chap, who was too weak to compete with the 
sturdy son of toil, and he defended his inferiority with 
low sneers and contemptuous sayings. Meanwhile, 
also, were the foot races, a greased pole to climb, and 
a greased pig to catch. In addition to these were other 
entertainments too exciting to think about, and too 
attractive to be resisted. You walked and laughed 
yourself tired before the sun went down, suggesting 
that you must feast again to be ready for the night 
pleasures. 

The deacon sternly forbade his wife entering the 
fair grounds. To keep from disobedience, and escape 
trouble, she was in the habit of riding out on the hills 
and chatting with Uncle and Aunt Millie. They loved 
to talk of their folk-lore, and she was a good listener. 
Their religion appealed to her, and their beautiful code 
of morality was beyond reproach. 

Minace was at the fair, as well as the others of the 
household, but Uncle Ke-do was to Pauline a real 
father, and she felt no need of other companionship. 
When yet a child he had taught her consideration for 
others. Thus she passed the glorious autumn days of 
the fair, and so happy was her nature and so contented 
her mind that she did not miss the excitement in which 
those about her were plunged. The fresh balmy air 
filled her lungs like a draught of new life, and she felt 
a deep interest in the country about, instead of the 
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things forbidden her, where the crowd was gathered 

The sense of peace was still upon the young wife as 
she rode home after one of her long days in the hills. 
As she neared a small grocery store at the forks of 
the road, where there was a well of water off to one 
side, with a group of children around it, being thirsty, 
she tossed them some pennies and asked for a drink. 
As she finished the sparkling water she raised her eyes 
to meet those of Sam Scott, looking at her with his very 
soul in his clear blue orbs. 

After their greetings were over he asked her why she 
was not attending the fair. It would have been very 
easy for her to have told the truth; but in telling it 
she would have exposed the cruelty of her husband's 
tyranny, so she simply said, "I would rather ride Shy- 
lock over the hills and learn wisdom, patience and love 
from old Uncle, and Aunt Millie, out yonder in their 
Eagle's Nest." 

"Why, you can ride Shylock all the year, and there 
is but one week to attend the fair. Won't you tell me 
the real cause of your absence from the scene of so 
much gaiety?" 

**Do not ask me, for I can give only the reason I 
have just stated." 

"Mrs. Doris, let me insist upon your attending the 
races on the afternoon of the last day. You are a 
lover of horses, and my best one is then to make her 
maiden race. I am very anxious for you to see her. 
We call her The Princess, and she is a half sister to 
Shylock." 

There was something almost pathetic in this allusion 
to his favorite mare ; it made her overlook his attempt 
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at familiarity in approaching her on her lonely ride. 
After a considerable pause she raised her eyes to his 
and promised she would be there ; then with a light tap 
I of the whip upon Shylock's flanks she was gone, leav- 
ing him with the first ray of hope in his love-sick heart. 

The morning of the last day of the fair was clear 
and cool, and all nature seemed to have donned her 
brightest colors. The deacon's wife, in ways known 
only to a woman, had succeeded in persuading her lord 
and master to drive with her to the fair. The fore- 
noon was mostly spent in driving round the stock pens, 
where waved in the cool breeze the red and blue rib- 
bons, telling their own tale of success. When their 
view of this part of the exhibits was completed, they 
tied Shylock in the shade of some trees at the rear of 
the grounds, and with a caress Pauline bade him good- 
bye. They leisurely strolled through the ladies' de- 
partments. Here it was easily seen that the deacon 
was very popular among the good sisters of the church, 
who showed him their wares, both fancy and staple. 
While he was employed judging of their good qtiali- 
ties his wife walked among the flowers, now nipped by 
the frost. 

Sam was watching her from his cover behind the 
shrubs. At last he stepped into her path and met her 
face to face. They greeted each other as strangers;- 
then he asked: "Will you be here this afternoon?" 

"Truthfully, I do not know. The deacon is very set 
in his ways, and his prejudices are very strong." 

"Come if possible." 

Neither felt the sunlight nor the cool air, nor the 
damp ground, nor the decaying flowers; they simply 
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looked into each other's eyes, and their hearts were 
full of thoughts unexpressed. They were standing 
close, and their hands had clasped without their knowl- 
edge. ^ 

"Wife," called the deacon, "it is growing late and 
we must be off. Good morning, Mr. Scott, fine day. 
So long." 

"Damn that deacon I I could wring his neck," was 
Sam's muttered comment. 

"Now what's the trouble with you?" cried Jim, as 
he strolled up. "Ha, ha I I see; your love has led 
you into a trap and the deacon will give that most 
beautiful wife of his a scolding, and maybe worse. 
Then what will my lovesick chum do?" 

"Hush, Jim, I believe she will bring that brute back 
this afternoon. I'm sure the Princess will win and I 
wish her to see her first victory, that is all. My bones 
tell me there will be something doing on this last day 
of the races." 

"Have you had another 'hunch'?" 

"Now, Jim, don't laugh. I am dead in earnest this 
time. Something will be doing sure as faith; if old 
Shylock is here the devil will be to pay. What do you 
suppose he'll do?" 

"Oh, Lord, I don't know; but I hope she will see 
our Lady Princess win her first stakes." 

All the way home the deacon quarreled with his 
wife because of her few words with Mr. Scott, for- 
getting his own flirtations and free talk with the church 
sisters for more than an hour. However, she held her 
peace, while planning how to bring him back for the 
afternoon races. She had as good as promised to be 
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there and she would go. Juno, the wife of Jupiter, 
ruled him, and why not the deacon's wife have a like 
satisfaction ? 

The fair grounds of the town of stood 

nearly opposite the main part of the town, and differed 
in no respect in plan from such buildings and grounds 
in general. 

The last day's purse was to be given to the town; 
consequently every one was interested. Vast as was 
the holding capacity of the grounds, never before had 
the people been so fearful lest there should not be room 
for them. The noon hour was scarcely over before 
they began to take up all the vacant spaces in the 
vicinity of the race track. Here they occupied every 
available point, and nothing less than an earthquake, 
or an army with spears, could have dislodged them. 
And to pass the time they dozed, chewed tobacco and 
gum, and smoked their pipes and swapped yarns, thus 
causing many a merry laugh or gruesome expression. 

The more thoughtful and opulent people of the town 
secured their seats in advance^ hence the influx from 
the outside world did not rush them. At the second 
hour after high noon, one of the judges of the day 
blew a trumpet, called for silence and instantly the 
gaze of over twenty thousand persons was directed 
toward the stables from which were seen coming the 
horses to their first goal, which also marks the begin- 
ning and ending point of the race course. 

The racers entered on the right, and were to keep 
toward the wall — a raised bank of dirt — all the way 
around to their left. The beginning and ending points 
of the contest lay directly in front of the judges' stand 
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across the arena. In front of this was the grand stand, 
now packed to the utmost on receding benches, each 
one higher than the one in front of it, itself affording 
a view of surpassing interest, ruddy with glittering 
human faces and bright colored costumes of the 
women. At the trumpet sound there was a sensible 
deepening of the clamor in which a sharp listener might 
detect the shrill piping of women and children, as they 
gave their ovation to the horses as they circled the 
track, warming for the final start. 

Here was an interesting feature of this final attrac- 
tion. The drivers as well as the horses wore differ- 
ent colors, and among the vast multitude were partisan 
ribbons upon the breast or in the hair. Now it was 
green, now yellow, then the blues were in the major- 
ity — ^but among the men along the course and the 
women of the grand stand white had a predominance. 
As the horses moved on in their never-ending circle 
the excitement increased. 

At the second goal white was the ruling color, and 
as they came down the track there rose the cry : "The 
Princess I The Princess." 

Rather l^te in the afternoon the deacon and his 
wife were seen to enter this arena of chance. All 
the so-called "Society" of the town and surrounding 
villages and country were crowded into every available 
seat. Around the ropes of the track were every con- 
ceivable kind of conveyance, filled with men and women 
of the soil. 

The first race was being arranged, and bets were 
running high. The deacon was loath to go among 
these worldlings, yet deep down in his heart he was 
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glad to be there, showing this vast assemblage his 
handsome wife and stylish horse, being exceedingly 
proud of both. 

Is there not in all of us a strange element of the gam- 
bler, which no rule or code of laws can conquer? As 
they drove round they saw many of the brethren there, 
and again he was glad his wife had forced him to at- 
tend this last race of the season. He was now ready 
to enter into the fierce sport of the hour, with full 
confidence that they were doing the right and honor- 
able duty of their high station and spotless character. 
And he was full of expectancy of the real joy and ulti- 
mate pleasurable termination of the finish of the 
"County Fair." 

But what of Shylock? Was he also demanding his 
"pound of flesh" — ^the deacon's heart? Already he has 
scented his beloved trade; gone were the ways of the 
woman and he was king among his own, running 
against the bits in spite of the tight hold of the reins 
by Pauline. The excitement of the race warmed his 
blood, and he dreamed again of running under the rope 
ahead of his competitors. 

Still the deacon and his wife drove around among 
the farmers, little dreaming that Shylock was, by de- 
grees, leading them to the entrance gate to the track. 
Pauline felt his excitement and gave him the reins, guid- 
ing him by a hair's breadth from danger. On he went 
until he reached the stand where the white ribbons pre- 
dominated. The deacon in his pride bowed to the peo- 
ple, right and left, all unconscious of what was ^bout 
to happen. 

Shylock reaches the gate; it is open; he is through. 
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The final preparations for the start are completed, five 
horses and their drivers are jealously watching their 
chances for the possession of the inside track. Sam 
and Jim, who are on the constant watch for Pauline, 
see the danger of Shylock's old trick of the track. They 
reach her just in time to lift her from her seat, as 
the deacon gathers up the reins. The judge places the 
signal horn to his lips, — ^the horses take their places, 
and in a prolonged tone cries out — "Go." 

Instead of five horses there are six turning the oval; 
like mist rushing up the side of a mountain, they are 
lost in a cloud of dust; the greatest race of the whole 
week is on. As the dust lifted the situation of the "in- 
spired deacon" was observed by that vast throng, and 
they rose to their feet shouting: "The Deacon 1 The 
Deacon 1 Shylockl Down in front 1" But all was 
lost in the mad whirl of the race. The deacon, hold- 
ing onto the seat with one hand, while the other 
grasped the reins, his hat gone, hi^ long hair blown 
back from his pious, fear-stamped face was terrible 
to behold. 

At last he holds the reins taut. Shylock feels the 
support, and he springs forward into the course. Now 
he darts across the trail of his opponents before they 
realized that there was a sixth horse in their midst. 
While the jockeys were staring at what happened, and 
the crowd was cheering the deacon, tablets were being 
drawn out for bets — Shylock was moving with perfect 
ease on the inside course. 

"By the gods of the races, the rascal is not running^' 
cried Sam. "Now watch him as he turns down the 
first oval. Oh, Shylock, never mind the 'inspired dea- 
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con.' On Shylock, and the race is yours I Your sister, 
The Princess, is just behind you. Seel She is now 
neck and neckl On, old boyl'' 

With little apparent effort Shylock kept just ahead, 
while the crowd cheered, and the betting element fum- 
bled their tablets. "One hundred on the deacon," 
shouted some one from the judges' stand, but so in- 
tense was the moment that no one took him up. Again 
he shouted, "One thousand on the deacon I" All was 
as silent as a calm just before a fierce storm. The 
crowd at last awoke to the deacon's situation, and the 
old racer, which they had for the moment forgotten, 
which was whirling him close to the inside track. 

Wild was their laughter and cheers. "The 'inspired 
deacon' — Shylock 1 Shylock 1" All unconcerned, the 
noble horse kept his pace, while the deacon held the 
seat in a dazed horror; yet the joy and madness of 
the race was on, and the betting men filled their tab- 
lets with wagers on Shylock. 

Sam and Jim found it hard to keep from cheering; 
they cherished vague hopes that Shylock would hold 
out until the end, for he was wholly without guidance, 
and they feared he would lose on the home stretch. 
"Ah, he is losing. See, the mare is coming— coming I 
Now she is ready to pass. Oh, if the deacon would 
only encourage him by holding him taut and give him 
a gentle touch of the whip. On, Shylock, Princess is 
gaining I Good boy, you are not running 1 Ah, he 
gains his place; he and the Princess are the only ones 
left; the others are far behind." 

Did Shylock feel his old master's words? Now he 
is ahead. "One hundred on the deacon," and the crowd 
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screamed with mad delight as he sped on. "By God, 

now he is not running, again he is losing. Now ^" 

But ere the words were spoken the horse stretched 
his long neck and leaped in front of the Princess. 
Gradually their speed is increased, as they both re- 
alized they are nearing the home rope. Never was 
race more swift; the crowd madly swells its cheers 
of "Here they come" — ^with "The deacon — Shylock — 
Princess I Princess I" Over the face of Shylock there 
came a look of victory, as he rushed two lengths ahead. 

Wild were the shouts of the people, great was their 
joy. But what of the sanctimonious and lowly deacon? 
Sam and Jim had reached the point where they knew 
Shylock would stop after his fierce struggle for victory, 
and as he rushed up Sam threw his arms around the 
noble horse and wept. Jim lifted the exhausted dea- 
con down, and the brethren gathered around him. But 
the noble horse was all the crowd cared about. 

The deacon was beside himself with fury I He broke 
loose from the brethren and like an enraged cat rushed 
upon Sam and Jim, crying: "How dare you sell me, 
an 'inspired deacon,' whose character is that of an up- 
right man, a horse trained for the track? Who ever 
heard of such treachery and ungodliness ? I will have 
you arrested for deception. Young men, do you know 
what you have done? Where is my wife? She is to 
blame for this, because she persuaded me, against my 
better judgment, to come to this unholy fair. Where 
is she, I say?" 

"I am not your wife's keeper," said Sam meekly, 
endeavoring to hide his merriment. 

"Why is she not here to support me in this outrage ? 
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Where is she, I say? You know well enough where 
she is when she rides that confounded horse ; but when 
I need her you say *I am not your wife's keeper.' Curse 
youl" 

Sam grew white with rage, and the crowd, still 
laughing, seeing the danger of a fight, rushed in and 
almost smothered them before the brethren could sep- 
arate them. 

Extending his hand, Sam said: **Deacon, let us 
throw the blame where it belongs. Shylock is the cul- 
prit, and wc will pay the money he has won on your 
beloved church." 

"Church be hanged !" screamed the deacon. "This 
outrage is enough to cause a saint to fall from grace. 
Shylock I Who trained him, and who sold him to me?" 

"Very well. Deacon, what will you take for your 
horse? I am willing to right the wrong I have done 
you. Name your price." 

"You will have to consult my wife; he's her prop- 
erty. Sell him? Yes, she will have to— no more 
horseflesh for me. I despise them I My next purchase 
will be a handsome automobile." 

The brethren in the meantime had led him to a 
closed carriage in which they placed him, still grum- 
bling and cursing his ill luck and deploring his disgrace. 
They bade the driver take him home, while the crowd 
enjoyed the joke and were still laughing at his sad 
plight. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE DEACON ORDERS AN AUTOMOBILE 

"But tell me, Uncle Ke-do," said Pauline, as they 
sat upon the veranda of her home. "How came you 
to my rescue ? How did you know that the best horse 
in the country was going to run a race? I'm curious 
to know." 

"Ask Minace, yonder," answered the aged Indian, 
pointing towards the patient girl, who was sitting at a 
little distance from them, in a cool rose bower which 
was still covered with full blown roses. "It is she 
whom you must thank." 

"Minace, my friend, my sister, come here. Oh, I 
forgot; it is I should go to you." 

Swifty she ran to where Minace was reclining on a 
wicker couch. There she knelt by the side of the most 
wonderful woman she had everToiown, for the Indian 
girl was perfect in both mind and body, and both were 
well under her control. Pauline kissed the soft brown 
cheeks and lips and black hair, which fell over her like 
a veil of night. 

Minace was unusually quiet and restrained this star- 
lit evening, but her countenance grew warm as she 
submitted to the embraces of Pauline. 

69 
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"How did you know of the danger to which I was 
exposed. Did you know the tricks of noble Shylock?'* 

"I knew his vices and I was prepared for your 
rescue when he was tempted. Horses, like men and 
women, are good as long as they are kept from the 
evils of life. But it is only those who are tried and 
come out of the fire the purer by contact that are worth 
while, my sister.** 

"You knew his vices, and did not tell me? Oh, 
Minace, have you been among the stables and escaped 
pure?" 

"Pauline, I am only an Indian girl, without station, 
without pride, and all things else that the world calls 
honorable — and you know the despicable are ever 
safe." 

"Proud girl — I know why you have replied so hum- 
bly. Brave girl, you would spare me from the dis- 
grace of the deacon, but I am still curious to know 
how you saved me from that crowd who were ready 
to place me before them in the greatest joke of their 
lives. And — I saw — ^Wetigo." 

"It was he who suggested the way; you know he 
hates the deacon, and ever since you have owned Shy- 
lock he has been planning for this race. How he suc- 
ceeded we know. He always finishes whatever he be- 
gins. Yet, the immediate culmination was brought 
about by yourself. Yet here we are safe and sound, and 
really enjoying the huge joke." 

"Where is the deacon now; have you seen him?" 

"In his den. I heard him climb the stairs weariljy, 
and my inner self tells me that he is being consumed 
with hate and anger. If Wetigo could see him I knojw 
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he would be well paid for his part in this day's sport. 
If the deacon were like you, able to see a joke on him- 
self as well as upon others, and laugh at all this, we 
could have heaps of fun; but he will mope as tie al- 
ways does when things are on him." 

Minace moved away from the soft arms of Pau- 
line, as if the embrace embarassed her. Picking up 
her guitar, she placed it in position, and with that 
exquisite touch which only the fingers of nature's chil- 
dren can pve she played "The Swedish Bells." When 
she had finished, Pauline complimented her; but Mi- 
nace seemed not to hear her, but asked : 

"How did your father take the scene at the fair?" 

"He seemed to think it a great joke. I now hear 
him repeating it among our friends who have gathered 
in the parlors." 

*And you, my Pauline, what do you think of it?" 
'The same as my father. Now, I must leave you, 
— ^and go and help with the entertaining." 

"Minace 1" 

"Wetigol" 

"I located you by your playing my favorite music; 
and when you were alone I came to you — my sister." 

Minace gave him her hands ; then in her silent way 
made a place for him by her side, where he reclined 
before asking: "Has the skunk returned?" 

"The deacon is in his den." 

"I thought I smelled him! The fair ended with 
a great joke instead of a tragedy, as I had planned." 

"Wetigo, why, oh, why is it that you will not leave 
him to the *Little People,' when the right time comes?" 
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"They arc too slow — Pauline must be relieved of 
him." 

"Why are you so anxious to separate those two? 
She is not so unhappy; no more than other married 
people." 

"Minace, the three races live here upon our land 
under the same law and conditions : This has brought 
the White man to the front and he has become the 
guardian of the Red Race and the Black Race. The 
Indian he has consumed; but this is my prophecy: the 
black man will outnumber him as the years go by — 
and he will become his Master. At the present time 
the white man is a tyrant master; his hatred of the 
inferior races has held America in bondage ; he enters 
the wigwam of the Indian and the log cabin of the 
black man. The harvest is a mixture of weaklings 
culled from the passion eaten whelps spawned in the 
mire, such as the lower animals are never guilty; they 
are natural and the God of Nature cares for them." 

"These sins of the white man are common, and 
are smiled upon by the white man's church and his 
laws of State, under that blackest of names, *sport.' 
The deacon is a would-be member of that class, and 
the brother of Minace has become his Judge and Jury 
— and his sentence is — Death." 

Minace's face expressed surprise, then fear, as she 
thought of the result of his actions. "Wetigo, that will 
bring the same sentence upon you through the law of 
the courts." 

"I am only an Indian, guarded by the God of my 
Race who lives in my inner life — the home of *Love.* 
Minace, there never was a time when you did not be- 
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long to Wetigo; you are his other half; there will 
never be a time when you do not reign as my queen. 
The things that are immortal live and are as sure 
of results as the sun is sure of its eternal rays. If 
you were less willful, and you were honest with your- 
self, as I am, you would know that this is true. But 
it is not yet time for you to realize all this. You are 
yet to be tried in the Furnace of Passion, and, my 
Minace, your brother will watch over you." 

"This I must tell you : Be careful of that heart of 
yours. It would grieve your father and your brother 
if you should stoop to the charms of the 'White sport,' 
who is at this hour luring all Indians into his mad am- 
bition to excel at any price. Wetigo has spoken." 

With these words he turned and was gone. 

When at last Pauline climbed the stairs she knocked 
at the deacon's door, but received no answer. Was she 
glad. Did she feel a thrill of relief? Yes, for it was 
better for both that nothing should be said. So she 
slipped into her own room and was soon asleep. 

Minace glided like a spectre to the couch of her 
friend — listened to the regular breathing, and then 
with a long drawn sigh, floated back to her room, 
where she also presently slept the sleep of the ex- 
hausted. 

Silently the deacon sat by his fire, for the night had 
grown cool, and his nerves were relaxed, giving a 
creepy chill along his spine. His haggard drawn face 
told its own story, and that of what nature is capable 
of doing. He felt that his youth had been spent in 
sloth, and his nights in rioting and carousals and he 
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was rapidly becoming an object of contempt by this 
last act at the county fair. 

And why? He knew the event would be given 
widespread notoriety. Would those whom he had 
closed fast in his closet read, and find him? Would 
his son, through this accident, clasp the irons of justice 
upon his wrists ? He could hear the clatter and clang 
of chains. What of his yourtg wife who was sleeping, 
all unconscious of his intense misery? What would 
happen if she were to learn of the deep wrong he 
was doing her? To dispel the horror of it, he assured 
himself that such sins were common. So why worry 
about it? Why take the gloomy side of a race that 
gave that vast crowd a merry laugh? He would go 
to bed and forget the past in the joy of the future with 
Pauline. 

But the sleep he needed had forsaken him, and he 
spent a soul-harrowing night in this home of luxury, 
in reach of her whom he worshipped. Upon his brow 
was stamped his sin, and its sorrow, and no forced 
smile on his lips could dispel it. His inherited low 
breeding hung over him a merciless sword of fire 
stretched athwart the gate of ambition; hence he was 
to become a gloomy, jealous background for his bright 
young wife, whose presence was ever before his eyes. 
Yet, he felt that she was slipping away from him. 
There were other arms reaching out to grasp and 
hold her, while the sins of his youth stood between 
them, and the ghost of yesterday frightened away the 
joy of today. 

The Gods in their coming and going drink of the 
wine of Life — and then turn down the Cup, passing 
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its spirit on to younger lips, who drink and leave their 
small existence in the end, to become an inverted Bowl, 
while the song of the bird and tide of the sea go 
on forever. 

The deacon in his coming and going had left to 
younger lips "The Bowl of Life" and these were drink- 
ing of the dregs of forsakenness. Tonight he felt 
that the cup was pressed to his own lips and that he 
must drink. 

In the still unveiled mystery of nature, not one of 
woman bom can ever grasp the secret of the birth and 
death of the seed. The warmth of the sun enlivens 
the created germ,* but winter's chill sends it back by 
that law which we call death, while the stars cast down 
their twinkling light and the jackals howl their dirge. 
Man in his consciousness knows he will soon be with 
the dead yesterday, remembered only in folk lore and 
history. The deacon reckoned with himself and 
found he was losing all. He could bear no more. 
Springing to his feet, he cried: "Get back into your 
closet, ghost of the past! else I lose my mind and com- 
mit deeper wrongs than there are in the buried past. 
Back, I say !" 

When morning came the deacon's valet found him 
asleep upon the floor, and he knew he had had a night 
with his ghost. 

Hi Hi i¥ * ^ it^ Ht 

And had Pauline forgotten the oath sworn upon the 
altar the night she stood under an arch of orange blos- 
soms in the church where her beloved mother had 
worshipped? Was she untrue at heart? No, for she 
had never truly loved the deacon, before or after mar- 
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riage, and his gloomy, jealous ways were beyond her 
understanding. As is often the case when unexpected 
failure comes to brilliant and promising plans, our 
opinions veer suddenly, and whereas a little before all 
were full of hope and wonder, now she was inclined to 
blame him. This she did not wish to do, and in order 
to banish thoughts that were tormenting and perhaps 
unjust, she resolved to enjoy a merry ride out to the 
home upon the hill and see her beloved Indians, who 
were her real comforters. There she would be at 
ease among the trees, silent and kind, that never talk 
back. 

Love is that Power that clasps the things of eter- 
nity and makes them all its own. It builds its solar 
systems, its stars, its planets with a thought. To 
Love there is no time, no space, no death! What it 
gives it receives again — ^what it longs for comes to it 
without seeking — God withholds nothing from the 
faithful soul. 

But the deacon knew not Love; passion had de- 
stroyed him, and his life was a burning hell. There 
was but one way by which he could get rid of the 
horse; he must order at once the best automobile the 
market afforded. 

So, after the departure of Pauline, he climbed the 
stairs and seated himself at his desk and gave the or- 
der, upon paper, and mailed it to a factory in New 
York City. 



CHAPTER IX 

SAM SCOTT AND WETIGO LUNCH IN THE WOODS 

With a combination of emotions rather than with 
any single idea in mind, Sam Scott strode out from 
the town towards the hill, where he had observed Shy- 
lock, carrying the woman he loved. His Love defied 
analysis, and he knew it was the only thing that binds 
the Universe together. To him it was a Truth which 
could not be expounded by any given rule or line, but 
which is the most emphatic force of life. 

He found a shady nook, took from his pocket a book 
of poems and, for a time, was lost in its dreams. At 
last he tired of reading, and threw it upon the ground, 
stretched out his long legs and gazed wistfully over 
the scene. Presently rising to his feet, he shook his 
large frame like a mastiff that had just escaped from 
a snow bank. "Hurrah I Fm happy," he cried, in pure 
pleasure of living. These words were scarcely uttered 
when the bushes were thrust aside and Wetigo ap- 
peared in the opening. 

"You yell like a Comanche on the warpath — or still 
worse — ^like a preacher trying to make his God hear 
himj" 

Meanwhile, the Indian was making a hurried ad- 
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justment of his arms — after which he seated himself 
on a log for a comfortable chat with his white friend. 

"Do you know this spot?" he demanded. "Or do 
you shout at the sight of the sun?" 

"Both, my friend Wetigo. I know the spot, and 
am not sorry to see so useful a friend as the sun." 

It would not be easy to find a more noble specimen 
of vigorous manhood than was offered in the six feet 
two of Wetigo, who was called the adopted son of 
Uncle Ke-do. Being unusually well proportioned, his 
strength fully realized the idea created by his gigantic 
frame. His face did not discredit the rest of the man, 
for it was both good-humored and handsome, with a 
firm set jaw, showing some traits of the bulldog. He 
was all energy and full of youth; and his attire was 
composed in no small degree of dressed deer skin, and 
had the usual signs of those who pass their time be- 
tween the skirts of civilized society and the boundless 
forest. His air was essentially free. Although his 
manner partook of the rudeness of border life, the 
grandeur that pervaded his physique prevented it from 
becoming common and vulgar. There was, notwith- 
standing its simplicity, some attention to smartness in 
the arrangement of his arms and accoutrements. His 
rifle was in perfect condition and up-to-date. The 
handle of his hunting knife was neatly carved with 
ancient symbols of his clan ; his leather belt, filled with 
cartridges, was ornamented with many devices known 
only to himself; his game pouch was decorated with 
beads, which he adjusted with the unstudied disdain 
of indifference, and opening it displayed a haunch of 
cold venison steak rolled up in scented leaves. 
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"Fall to, my friend, and prove that you have a hun- 
gry stomach; prove also your manhood by taking it 
clean, without adulterations of European peasants who 
cook the white man's food. Minace's hands prepared 
this for me; and as usual gave enough for two." 

"Where did you get the doe? I was not aware 
that deer still ranged over these hills." 

"They are very scarce. Yet once in a while my 
Fleetfoot overcomes one as they are passing through. 
They are like the Indian, hounded and hiding. While 
we are on that subject, we may as well open up and 
have a man to man talk. Answer me one question; 
you have been much among the civilized, and I take 
it you would pull trigger on an enemy that was capable 
of pulling one on you ?" 

"If you call the slums of the city civilized, then I 
have been among them; but, to tell the truth, I have 
never pulled trigger on any man, although many times 
tempted in my dealings with them. There are some 
men who fear nothing but lead, and many is the bluff 
I have run on those who handled my horses; and I 
found that it was sufficient. Had they tried me fur- 
ther, perhaps^ " 

"I knew you would do it," cried Wetigo. "But if 
you were an Indian, and you were to find a fellow who 
is of an alien race thieving among your squaws, would 
you not pull trigger in earnest? Answer me that 
straight from the shoulder. Would you not do the 
law on him with your own hands by way of saving 
the magistrates trouble in the settlement, and the rogue 
the cost of a law suit?" 

"I am not an Indian, neither do I live by the rifle, 
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and therefore can't understand your feelings or the 
exact situation; but this I know, the Indians have rea- 
son enough to be perfectly excusable if they were to 
scalp every white man in this land." 

"Shake on that ! Now, answer me another question : 
What brought that skunk deacon out here?" 

"For the same reason all other white men come. 
Your land is very rich, and we are developing it, 
thereby making of this place a civilized country." 

"Not the deacon. He is here in hiding, and while 
sneaking away from the consequences of some crime 
he has married one of our richest girls and lives like 
a prince. *English gentlemen' come to America and 
trade their titles for American girls. White men come 
and marry our richest girls and then treat them as 
beasts of burden, and give nothing but blows in re- 
turn. I will yet scalp that perfumed specie of the cat 
family for the wrongs he is heaping upon my foster 
sister, Pauline." 

"Is she kin to you? I thought she was a white 
woman." 

"There was Indian blood in her mother's veins.'' 

"Well, she is a fine specimen of white and Indian 
blood; there are many more just as good, proving that 
the mixture of the red and the white race is advisable." 

"Damn you I Do you think I, a full blood, can sub- 
mit to this wholesale robbery of the white men taking 
our land and women, whose entire confidence is given 
when they love? And their pride keeps them in bond- 
age. You rile my blood just as a negro rape riles 
white men, causing them to burn the culprit at the 
stake. I thought you were my friend." 
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While Wetigo was talking, Sam became interested in 
some of the designs upon his belt, one of which be- 
longed to the order of Masonry. As he finished his 
last question, he gave him one of the signs of that 
order. At once, all difference of opinion melted away 
like winter's snow in early spring sunshine. 

Wetigo put his hand in his breast pocket and drew 
out a small bag from which he took, with great care, 
a kind of neck-chain. **Now, look at this. Here is 




a sort of talismanic jewel of my people — it has never 
known disaster but once in its long voyage among my 
direct line of kin. That was in the days of my father's 
father; he was in a hand to hand fight with a white 
man; they clinched and fell; my sire was on top ready 
to remove his trophy from the head of his adversary 
— ^his scalp — when the white man's eyes beheld this 
jewel, which was then worn in the belt. At once the 
white man threw up his hands and made the sign of 
distress known among the Masons. My grand-sire 
raised his adversary to his feet unharmed, and ex- 
tended his hand to his brother. What did that un- 
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grateful cur do — ^but draw his knife and stab my sire's 
heart, killing him instantly. From that day the jewel 
has been unhappy. Yet, it is very ancient, and has 
seen many thousand years of life in America. Friend 
Sam, there is no death in jewels nor Man; we only 
change from one pair of hands to another — forever 
and forever." 

"Wetigo, you and this jewel prove to me that the 
Indians were and are gentlemen of refined feelings. 
Civilization too often rapidly corrupts and finally des- 
troys such people. Yet, civilization is a necessary stage. 
It is like the taking on of a greater responsibility, the 
being intrusted with fuller power. But we cannot thus 
excuse the shortcomings of our civilization, for the op- 
portunity to go astray was given us that we might with- 
stand it. As we cannot go backward to the condition 
of these aborigines, let us try to approach their vir- 
tues by going forward. Such kindness and loyalty can 
be acclimatized wherever human hearts and heads and 
hands are found. All our boasted ability is useless un- 
less firmly founded on the bed-rock of human nature, 
which, as we see, is not bestial and brutal, after all, but 
kindly and refined. This is the lesson I have learned 
from the nobleness of your grand-sire in the days 
gone by." 

They were silent for a while, finishing the remains 
of the lunch— each thinking of the other's version of 
the terrible throes through which the Red Race had 
been drawn into extinction. 

"Friend, now that I know you are a good man, let 
us talk about more things that are close to my heart. 
First, we will say: men are not made, they are born 
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from a Force Eternal as the sun. The deacon is a 
fair sample of what soap and water, mixed with pas- 
sionate perfume, does for the capillary system ; he was 
perfumed as a baby ; his physician ordered his drinking 
water boiled to kill the microbes. He was not al- 
lowed to step upon natural ground for fear he would 
soil his lingerie. Strange that he lived through it all. 
Then, when he became a man, his congested system 
demanded more stimulants. His religion cannot save 
such, and it is no more sin to kill him than the doe we 
have just eaten. He has it in his head that a man 
called 'Christ' can save him, no matter how vile he 
becomes. That don't go with the Indian. We know 
Love and God; we drink our water fresh from their 
hands ; we eat natural foods ; we bathe in the sun- 
kist streams, and walk upon the real ground made pure 
by the sun's rays by day, and Love, the moon, draws 
from the soil clean dew filled with manna direct from 
God. 

"Friend Sam, the Indian live life in the open; we 
have our struggles, but we LIVE each day in the spirit- 
ual light of the God who ruled the rod of Aaron, and 
the green pole of my fathers. And, we — ^who are 
yet free, are clean and chaste. Hell, but I am sorry 
JFor that skunk, the deacon, and his method of wor- 
ship." 

"What is your opinion of the result of the present 
race of men?" 

"They will be swept from the face of the Earth 
by the hand-maidens of Love. Their name is War, 
and ere the year 1930 we will have a religion equal 
to all Teoples.' " 
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Swiftly gathering up his belongings, preparatory to 
stalking out into the wood, from whence he came, he 
extended his hand, saying: "Friend Sam — we will 
meet again." Calling to his dog, they were gone. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Pauline found Uncle Ke-do sick abed, from which 
attack he informed her he would never recover. 

"I have clung to the family tree longer than any 
of those born of my father and mother in the long 
ago. And now, my daughter, I am glad Paqua 
(death) is here." 

The life current was low and the family were si- 
lently waiting for the end, although the physician told 
them he would linger some days ere the cup would 
break, releasing the wine of Life from its battered 
case of clay. 

With reluctance, as the sun dropped low behind the 
hills, Pauline took her leave, promising Aunt Millie 
and Minace that she would come on the morrow and 
remain until all was over. 

The ride home was sad, indeed. She thought of 
the many kind acts of the aged uncle. Then she con- 
sidered his religion — ^that strange something found in 
all men and nations. Would he request to be buried 
by the Hattak-fuUih (Bone-picker) ? With a shudder 
she plunged deeper into the woods on a long run. Sud- 
denly she came to where Sam' was sitting in the nook, 
pondering over the words of Wetigo. Even at a dis- 
tance she knew him. She could not turn back, nor 
hide by going some other route. As she was about 
to pass, he raised his hat as though to speak. 

Women have intuitions in common with Deity, and 
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their ways are past finding out. Pauline looked him 
full in the eye and cut him dead. The hot blood suf- 
fused his face, then receded, leaving him deathly pale. 
He was completely mystified and could not understand 
why she was so cruel. But the scene at the fair sud- 
denly came before him, and he knew. 

The meeting with Sam and her long ride home 
calmed her and she could think of the dying Ke-do 
without a paroxysm of weeping. She realized the 
influence of this man Scott over her. She felt a cer- 
tain humiliation in the fact that he was ever present 
in her thoughts — ^her only excuse was she knew she 
had never encouraged him. And, after resolving that 
come what might, she would be true to her husband 
and love him the best she could, she felt, as a married 
woman should, that she had done perfectly right in 
not speaking to him on the lonely road homeward. 

When she reached the house the deacon was in a 
jealous fit of anger. He had seen Scott leave the town 
over the road she had taken in the early morning, 
and he was furious. 

"Damn him 1" he snorted, as he glared into the cold, 
beautiful face of his wife. "If he has touched you I 
will have a shot at him; neither shall you live, you 
spawn of an Indian woman. Now, now, what are 
you ?" His eyes blazed like coals of fire, and he looked 
like a cat about to spring. 

"Me?" she said, calm and cold, and without fear — 
"I am the wife of an 'inspired deacon' who loves her 
money and her rich home; and he is loath to part with 
his rich surroundings and is jealous of a rival." 

The deacon raged and swore, calling her vile names, 
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which only elicited her surprise that he was so well 
versed in depravity. He became so absurd and his 
pose so undramaticy she could not help bursting into 
a merry peal of laughter, saying, as she left him: ^^If 
I were not your wife I would wait a long time single 
before I would choose you for a husband.*' 

"Curse her I Yet I love her all the better for that 
scornful laugh. She must either be innocent, or very 
deceiving to carry such a calm contour and ring with 
such laughter. Well, when I get my new auto 1*11 sell 
that cursed horse which has come between us. I left 
one woman because she — but Hush 1 Hush 1 she — ^that 
boy is now grown — ^How time flies I Can it be possible 
that he is a man like other men? Will he ever find 

me; and what will be the result? I pray God Oh, 

accusing hand of the past get back— back, I say 1 Why 
did I open the door of memory and let the ghost step 
out to haunt me? Now I must go and find my wife 
and beg her pardon for my hasty temper. There is 
bom in me a foundation of Life which^has replaced 
all others — ^because it contains an aspiration to per- 
sonal happiness, and I must secure it. Have I not 
worked in the Lord's service ? Have I not fulfilled His 
commandments? I feel an inspiration toward purity 
— ^but until that horse is either sold or killed — the base 
sins of my inheritance will pursue me.'* 

Slowly, bent with premature age, he climbed the 
stairs and entered his den, where his valet was waiting 
to prepare him for dinner, which had been ready for 
some time for the master and his young wife. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DEATH OF UNCLE KE-DO 

It was in that gray indistinct struggling interval 
between night and dawn when Pauline stood once more 
in the home of Uncle Ke-do. Fever attended with de- 
lirium deprived the once mighty Indian of conscious- 
ness, and his end was now just a matter of hours. The 
moments laugh as they toll off time. Nature, even 
now, like a blue sky through a shattered temple, was 
smiling through the tortured frame. The breathing 
grew more calm and the voice of delirium was hushed 
and a sweet dream came to the fallen tree of the forest 
— Uncle Ke-do. Was it a dream? — Or was it the 
soul, that something that lives forever, that saw? A 
faint voice murmured, "Wife." 

"I am here by your side, beloved.'* 

"Wife, my dream is true — the Indians live. Our 
'Little people' are in the source of all life. Red, al- 
ways red" ; and he smiled into the face of his compan- 
ion of years. Again there was a long period of rest — 
Then he spoke as one out of the body. "Wife." 

"I am here." 

"Bury my body according to the religion of my 
fathers. I want to be loosened quickly from this broken 
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old cup of clay. My ancient dead wrapped their 
bodies of clay in mummy cloth, to hold them in form. 
They were fools — and their religion was material — 
of the earth earthy, and they brought a curse upon 
themselves in the form of mummies which hold them 
still earthbound. Loosen me at once, my wife, that 
I may go in spirit to the higher planes where I can 
reach my full development soon — ^very soon — ^Wifc, 
promise me." 

"Ke-do, my husband, your wish and will is my will. 
The Hattak-fuUih shall be brought — and all will be as 
you desire." 

Sweetly he slept, after this request was granted, to 
awaken soon and call, "Minace, my child, watch over 
your foster sister, Pauline — there are clouds gathering 
in her wigwam — ^but they will clear. Watch also over 
Wetigo — he is in danger — ^Tell him — ^Wife, where are 
you ? Quick " 

Death had knocked at their door, taking from their 
presence their father, casting a pall of sorrow over 
the humble home they loved so well. Here was the 
one spot on earth where they could turn their wan- 
dering feet and find respite from Life's struggles. 
Now he was no more, and they were made outcasts, 
first as a race — now as men. 

Wetigo, the faithful, was already on his way into 
tne deeper forests of the higher mountains to secure 
the services of that most gruesome object, Hattak- 
fullih, the bone picker. 

While the family were in the throes of that vio- 
lent anguish which blunts the senses to all but self 
and suffering, Pauline performed the tender, touching 
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office which he had told her so often was the solemn 
duty of the nearest kin — that of endeavoring to catch 
the last breath — the parting soul of the beloved one. 
She stood over him — closing the staring eyes — the dis- 
torted lips, and there'seemed to gather around him and 
her a halo of red light, moving as rushing waters in 
their swift currents. 

Pauline forgot herself and her sorrow — forgot the 
deacon and his ghost — forgot Sam and his burning 
eyes of love, and wept as only a passionate child for 
its lost parent. 

The methods of burial among the Indians are dif- 
ferent from those of any other aboriginal race. First 
the corpse is wrapped in bearskin or coarse cloth of 
their own weave, to protect it from the gaze of the kin, 
and also from the scavengers of the air, the vultures. 
After this is done they place it with its head to the 
east, upon a high scaffold near the wigwam or hut of 
the deceased. It was the custom of the more ancient 
to bury their young at the morning twilight and the 
aged at evening twilight. They strove to give the soft 
and beautiful interpretation to death. They practi- 
cally imagined that Aurora, the Goddess of the air, 
stole their dead loved ones to waft them into her own 
embrace and carry them across the great waters into 
their happy hunting ground. 

After the corpse had remained upon the high scaf- 
fold a sufficient time for the flesh to become nearly 
or entirely decayed, the Hattak-fuUih appeared and in- 
formed the family that he was ready to perform the 
last sacred duties of his office upon their departed 
loved one. 
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This strange character we, as Americans, would 
likely assert, had long since been banished from our 
land. His countenance had a remarkably imposing 
cast — as well as resemblance to Rodin's "Balzac" — 
or an earlier figure by five hundred years, of the Japa- 
nese, which is quite like him as he appeared in the 
flesh, waiting to do his duty towards the dead. His 
skull was low in front like that of an African savage. 
Around the brows, which met over the nose like a 
mark of Cain, the skin puckered into a web of deep 
and intricate wrinkles; the dark eyes showed a large 
circle of white, or rather yellow, as they rolled from 
side to side in their orbits. The nose was short, flat 
and coarse — ^with distended nostrils in two long lobes 
like those of a dog, and from it descended a long, 
thick but pallid lip, which met the under one, coming 
up from a broad chin, and cut across the face, forming 
the mouth, which split the face from ear to ear. He 
carried his chin up, causing the base of the skull to 
sag between his shoulders. The high cheek bones were 
covered with livid hues of motley olors that strug- 
gled through the parchment-like skin, completing a face 
which none could behold without repugnance and few 
without terror. Hereon was written the low range of 
the mind and the effects of his awful trade. His huge 
body was now wrapped in a tight dawn robe which ex- 
tended to his feet. 

With great solemnity of countenance, amid the rela- 
tives and friends of the dead Ke-do, he walked to the 
scaffold. Ascending, he threw off this coarse robe, dis- 
playing his body, nude to the waist, covered with mus- 
cles of iron over a frame broad and short. The arms 
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were over-long, and the great broad hands and fingers, 
on which the nails extended some three inches, curved 
like an eagle's talons. His whole being spoke the capa- 
bility alike of great activity and passive endurance, as 
he turned and measured the body with his eye. As he 
turned and measured the body of Kedo, his whole 
being spoke the capability alike for activity and endur- 
ance. Then began his revolting, gruesome work 
of tearing the flesh from the bones, and placing 
it in a pile on one comer of the scaffold, amid 
the loud cries and groans of the assembled crowd, 
who were witnessing one of the terrible dramas 
of the buried past. His countenance seemed to 
lose all its rigid calm when he inspected the body 
from time to time in the course of his work; he 
threw glances queer and awful over the crowd, causing 
them to freeze to the marrow. At last he lifted the 
head free from the body and held it before the weep- 
ing group. He opened the greenish lips, and parted 
the closed eyes, and looked long into their dumb si- 
lence, which filled his inmiense body with a nervous 
quaking, causing his solemn voice to tremble as he 
commanded, in a deep tone that vibrated through the 
words and sent thrills through his listeners : "Speak, 
speak once more before I rend you in pieces 1" {Note. 
— ^The above words are a translation.) 

The wailing ceased. All was silent as death; even 
the wind became calm, as if waiting for, what? The 
Hattak-fullih shook the scaffold with his feet as if in 
great impatience waiting for an answer. Then sweet 
and low there came a voice, likened unto the voice of 
the angels, out in the silence : 
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"Children of the earth, drink of the wine of the 
grape, feast at the table of fruits and meats. Love, 
and blush not that you are passionate and young; that 
which you feel in your rich veins — ^that which you will 
be — survey'* — and the voice drifted out into the 
silence. 

Walking to theredge of the scaffold he held the head 
high for them to witness its awful condition. The 
long hair of the once beloved Ke-do hung in two plaits 
on either side. With one wrench of his powerful 
hands he lifted the scalp and hair free from the skull, 
amid wails that reverberated back in echo from the 
far-off hills and set the dogs of the distant camp howl- 
ing. The very birds in the trees hid their heads under 
their wings to shut out the horror of it. 

After replacing the skull with the bones of Ke-do, 
the gruesome figure on the scaffold stepped to its edge 
and announced that his work upon the body was fin- 
ished. Turning back, he caught up the bearskin on 
which he had piled the bones, and descended to the 
ground, where he placed them at full length in a box 
made of bark and pitch. Gentle hands lifted it upon 
their shoulders and stood silent. With a flint, the Hat- 
tak-fullih then struck a fire under the pile of scaffold- 
ing. Slowly it rose into a bright blaze, consuming the 
decomposed flesh of Uncle Ke-do, while his kin danced 
and sang a dirge or chant, uttering in their native 
tongue words of praise of the dead. 

Silently the crowd followed the pallbearers out to 
an open grave, where they parted into two lines, and 
the bones of Ke-che-mun-e-do were laid at rest, amid 
the wailings of those who loved him. The musicians 
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took up their instruments and played the death dirge 
that thrills the very citadel of life with horror. They 
chanted a song of triumph, while the friends and rela- 
tives loudly wailed their tribute to the dead. The 
voices of the females were mingled with those of the 
boys and girls, making the contrast of life and death, 
of the young leaf and the withered one long to be re- 
membered by the spectators. 

Loving hands built the mound high — and rounded it, 
amid the silence that had at last settled over all. Mil- 
lie, the wife, stood and surveyed it, and with an agoniz- 
ing wail fell full length upon the closed grave and ex- 
pired. 

Here in the evening twilight, the hour she loved best 
because it was sacred unto her father, Minace became 
an orphan. Hushed forever was the terror of death 
for her father and mother. She gazed upon them, not 
a sound escaped her lips, which were set firm, while 
her eyes were raised and she seemed not to see their 
dead bodies, but their living, loving spirits floating on 
out toward the setting sun. Then it was that some- 
thing terrible broke loose within her, and with a loud 
and passionate note of despair she cried — "My mother 
— my father, leave me not alone!*' and fell senseless 
into the arms of Wetigo, who had followed her, know- 
ing she would need him in the last sad hour. 

The work of Hattak-fuUih was finished, and he drew 
his coarse cloak around him, and, like an animated 
"Balzac," with chin in the air, he glided out into the 
darkness and silence from which he had emerged for 
his ghastly task. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OSCAR DORIS RECEIVES THE DEACON'S ORDER FOR AN 

AUTO 

It was one of November's rare days when all Na- 
ture's aspect bespeaks contentment and peace. The 
world had made another round and another harvest 
was garnered in, filling the barns with their products 
and the farmers' hearts were of good cheer. A cloak 
of brown leaves had been strewn lightly over the brown 
soil, to shelter the tender roots and seeds from the cold 
of winter's blasts. The trees, bony and bare, except 
for the few rags of summer's many-hued leaves, stood 
softened of their hardness in the purple haze which 
came aslant from the early sun rays. 

Mrs. Doris was in what they called the work room. 
Four lofty windows, two on each side, south and east, 
admitted abundance of light and air. She was view- 
ing "The Evergreens" from the window. Taxaway 
was singing an exquisite melody with a pure enuncia- 
tion which enabled her to hear every word and its sad 
refrain. 

The song finished with a passionate chord, which, 
played as it was with swift intensity, seemed to awaken 
a response from the November mom out in the sun- 
light — at any rate, a strange shivering echo trembled 
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upward as it were from the evergreens and floated out 
into the spacious silence of a perfect day. 

At this moment Oscar came hustling in, threw his 
cap upon a projecting peg, and exclaimed in high glee: 
"It*s good to be alive and feel the crisp tingle in the 
air stir the blood anew, and somehow the forces of a 
man's being answer to the call of oncoming winter." 

Taxaway had also come into the room, and he ob- 
served the tears his mother was trying to suppress. 
They were holding the morning papers as a shield for 
their feelings aroused by the song. "Mother 1 Tax- 
away I What have you been reading to cause you to be 
so sad? Oh, I see, the new divorce case with its fatal 
ending. Well, I am glad I am heart-free. How is it 
with you, Sis ?" 

Taxaway smiled rather wistfully, for she knew what 
was involved in that question. The mother, seeing her 
confusion, handed her son his morning mail and he 
walked to the window and stood whistling softly. Pres- 
ently the dance tune stopped, and they heard him laugh 
as he read a letter whose dainty handwriting Tax- 
away had observed. This done, he came back and 
seated himself cozily by the wood fire, while they waited 
for the ringing of the breakfast bell. 

After bidding good-bye to his mother and Taxaway 
at the gate, Oscar left for the city. He studied the 
river as it came in view from the many turns of the 
road. He thought of Taxaway and her quaint logic, 
her strange wisdom, and practical views of everything. 
He had observed many visions of beautiful and radi- 
ant womanhood, the kind that grow wings and are be- 
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yond the reach of man ; but it was a treat to be associ- 
ated with one who was simple and wholesome, who 
had a square look in the eye and was without coquettish 
intentions of stealing either hearts or money. Then he 
thought of his mother and her desire for him to bring a 
wife into their quiet nest. He wondered why no woman 
had yet taken his mother's first place, and — 

"Hello, Doris, give me a liftl" cried his old-time 
friend, Mr. Lloyd. 

"That I will I I see from the papers you are leav- 
ing for the West again.'' 

"Yes ; in fact there is great trouble over the settle- 
ments of the Indian claims and their titles in the new 
State of Oklahoma, where you know I spent several 
years in the employment of the Government when it 
was still a territory. Their congress is made up, I 
am sorry to say, of a lot of cranks. Uncle Sam thinks 
I may be able to adjust some of their tangles which 
are costing him like smoke; so they have ordered me 
to return and live under primitive conditions again.'' 

"Will this be your first trip since you came back from 
there about a year ago ?" 

"You mean since I lost my job through statehood? 
Yes, it is, and I'm really glad to go back, for a man 
soon rusts out here where he never gets his feet on real 
dirt. How is your mother, and her new daughter? 
Say, Oscar, that was fine of her to take Tom Putnam's 
child, and make of her what she really is, a woman of 
royal blood. Her mother was of the house of one of 
Europe's olive-skinned beauties. But law Is law, and 
she was not known as his heir. Putman trained her 
himself, and from what I hear and see she is as trust- 
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worthy as they make them. But how is your mother, 
and how does she like her new home?" 

"Oh, mother is in splendid health; she has the 
*Eddy' science and she believes sickness to be a crime. 
She loves her new home even better than the old one 
where you and she were sweethearts. She and Tax- 
away seem to be of one mind in all things, which makes 
them great companions, and I find my nose cut off in 
many ways by their occupying all the time in their own 
affairs, while I am left out in the cold." 

"Well, the only way for you to break up their tete-a- 
tete's is to love Taxaway and make her your wife. 
I love her very much. We call her Tom's girl when 
talking among ourselves. She was not raised like most 
girls, and we had great fun when she was a little hoy- 
den girl among us. She knew about all Tom did, and 
then some, for she caught some things from us, and 
I am willing to admit some of the things were good, 
but the most were foolish. You say your mother likes 
'The Evergreens' as well as her old home where she 
and I were children together? I loved her then as well 
as now, but your father came between us, and- — ^well 
— there has never been another girl for me. I still 
know *Love' is my handmaiden who lives in your 
mother. Have you ever heard from your father?" 

"Not a word. I am now about as strong as the aver- 
age man, and wish he were found and I could demand 
of him to raise the heavy cloud from my mother's 
life. She evidently does not think so much about the 
sting of it as I do." 

"There now, my boy, you have expressed my senti- 
ments. Then I could try and woo her again. I have 
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been sorely tempted to visit her since she is so near, yet 
there is still your father, from whom she is not di- 
vorced, and it is best for us both that I stay away. That 
is one reason I am glad to answer the government's 
call into my old position. Well, we are nearing the 
place where I must leave you. Many thanks for the 
lift, and good-bye. FU drop you a card. By the way, 
your car is a beauty; do they sell well?" 

"Faster than we can turn them out. We are pre- 
paring to enlarge our shops, and by spring we hope 
to be able to fill all orders promptly." 

"That is good. Am glad you are doing so well. So 
long, Oscar. Give my best regards to your mother, 
and good luck to you and Taxaway." 

Any one who has watched the love-making of lads 
and lassies, and with a jealous pang remembers the 
wooing days of his own youth, and felt the aching void 
and hopeless longing of loss or unattainment as he goes 
through this valley of shades can realize what the 
years had been to Lloyd, the boyhood sweetheart of 
Iris. He never really questioned the finality of her 
decree — ^though it meant parting forever materially. 
But since her coming to his old friend's home to live 
there dwelt in him that spring of the Eternal Hope 
which, unbidden, animates all living souls, causing a 
deep unrest in the center of Life. He knew the failure 
to win her in the beginning was not due to Love, but 
to the animal passions of Doris, the father of Oscar. 

So the old spirit was not dead in him; the desire 
to probe again the old wounds to the very center of 
things was defying analysis, and Love, the only thing 
that binds the Universe together, became a fact, a truth 
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which could not be expounded by any givhn rule or 
line, but which is the most emphatic force in life. Iris 
was still his queen, and he could not down the Powers 
that bind. To lose all again, now that he had been 
so close, made him feel that the force must either bend 
or break the will of his enemy. 

Oscar never by any chance quite kept his word, 
though there was a moment in every case when he 
seemed to imagine doing what he said, and he took 
with mute patience the raking which his boss gave when 
he at last reached the office. 

He rushed into his regular duties, and then turned 
his attention to the morning mail. Presently he came 
to a letter which filled him with a strange foreboding, 
as it lay in his hand unopened. Vainly he tried to 
swallow a persistent lump which rose in his throat; 
try as he would he could not throw off the spell. He 
believed to a certain extent in magnetism — in fact, he 
had tested its powers on the purely nervous, but he had 
never accepted the idea that persons can silently and 
without conscious effort influence others for either 
malign or beneficial purposes. He was vaguely ac- 
quainted with that much abused term "Astral Sight," 
and its power of penetrating ultra-microscopic range; 
but it was only a very common letter which was sug- 
gesting thoughts and dreams buried in the past. He 
was suddenly filled with a subtle fear that crept insidi- 
ously through his veins like a shuddering cold — a terror 
lest something to which he could give no name should 
separate him from his beloved mother. He did not 
kndw the Psychic lines of attraction between two hu- 
man beings are of the finest gossamer and can be easily 
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broken and scattered, even though they may or must 
be brought together again after a lapse of time. 

"Bosh I My ride with friend Lloyd has brought 
back the past, making me weak and foolish.'* With 
this mental reasoning, he broke the seal and read an or- 
der for an A. No. i machine of their catalog, the very 
best their shops were able to produce — ^up-to-date in 
every way, and the highest priced one of all. Not until 
he reached the end and read the name did he become 
aware of his trembling. It was signed — "William 
Doris, Oklahoma." 

For years this petted son of his mother had hoped 
for a clue to the whereabouts of his father that he 
might in honor of his mother demand of him his pound 
of flesh — the heart. In an instant Love, the creative 
force in Nature, was eclipsed by the Will and destruc- 
tive elements of his father; his fermenting material 
spirit became the spirit of his son; it acted as an all- 
pervading ether, infusing itself throughout his whole 
structure. 

Civilization and her wonderful progress and de- 
velopment, both intellectual and spiritual, was hurled 
by a hypnotic spell upon an unwilling subject, whose 
conception of what was best for the destiny of all con- 
cerned was almost inhuman. His mother's teachings 
of man's superiority to his environment was lost among 
the auras of the base-Peoples, who live in the nether 
world. 

Oscar's conquest of self had been supported by the 
training of Peace and Law, as well as the Will of his 
mother. He had lived and had his being amidst roses ; 
now he was to learn all conquest of self is always at- 
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tended with pain; the birth-throes of the Spirit are 
ever accompanied with suffering to the atoms of mat- 
ter which they dislocate; and his heart beat with un- 
comfortable quickness and his eyes grew hot with the 
weight of suppressed tears. He felt that he could not 
escape from the cruel restraining force that held his 
real self prisoner as with manacles of steel; he could 
not speak; and while the men were busy around him he 
sat dazed and silent. 

Oscar's hour stood bare and naked before him; 
all dreams were now at an end; the real war of physical 
combat with the enemy was on. Man has the free 
WILL to start what he WILLS ; this liberty is his for 
only one minute of time ; but none, not even God, can 
control the results. 

Again Oscar read the order. This time his mother 
stood before him, and he felt keenly the utter deso- 
lation of their mountain home in the far west, where, 
for a while, the father and husband had ruled with- 
out justice. Then they were cast off without a word, 
and forced to eat the bread of charity throughout the 
long cold winter — after which they were hurled across 
great mountains into the luxurious home of his grand- 
parents. Here he became the pet of his mother's kin, 
and the years went by in which there was but one cloud 
in their lives, — that of the father's desertion. 

The sun dial at "The Evergreens" pointed at the 
half hour of ten. The summer birds were gone to a 
warmer clime, and the squirrels in the adjacent trees 
sounded their chattering notes at intervals. Suddenly 
the house awoke to vibrant life. There was an opening 
and closing of doors. Two footmen in livery hurried 
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down and out. Then the silence reigned again. Tax- 
away was used to it here in the big house where she 
had grown up. This morning she was restless and in 
need of some vent for her energy, and she slipped 
out among the flowers and helped Auntie Moore clip 
the late chrysanthemums ; when done, she placed some 
of them upon her father's desk. It was his birthday. 

Taxa way's lonely girlhood had bred in her an abso- 
lute frankness towards herself, as well as other peo- 
ple, which made it difficult for her to understand Mrs. 
Doris' kindness in wishing to make of her a real daugh- 
ter of the big house by adoption. She had no close 
friend among the women of her set. Of men friends 
she. had many, especially among the sons of her father's 
college chums. They wrote her of their doings and 
scrapes as they would never have dreamed of doing to 
other girls. She knew perfectly well that they joked 
about her amongst themselves, but she believed in the 
genuineness of their affection and gave them of her 
own in return. 

She also knew if she accepted the place of a daughter 
that Auntie Moore would have to be left without ; this 
she could not do. And upon the return of this birth- 
day she was glad to know that they were both servants 
In the home he loved. 

While these two women were dreaming of the day 
and the loved one gone, Mrs. Doris entered the room. 
She was absolutely colorless and her eyes shone like 
burning stars. Taxaway and Auntie Moore looked at 
her half in fear, half in appeal. Tears sprung into 
the burning eyes so thickly that for a moment she stood 
weeping. At last she spoke : 
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"A change has swept over my life — a change so 
great that I fear my mind is deserting me. Some- 
thing seems ready to open and bear me away on an- 
other stage of action ; there are messages coming over 
wireless lines, telling me the mysterious fingers of 
Death are about to grasp one whom I once loved 1" 

The two women were greatly alarmed, but their 
schooling in the sick room stood them in hand. They 
placed the trembling form upon a coach and rubbed 
her hands and arms until she was calm and quiet. Aun- 
tie seeing they, or rather that Mrs. Doris, wished to be 
alone with Taxaway, went about her unfinished work, 
wondering why the mistress was so excited. 

"Why are you so alarmed? Speak freely; it will 
relieve your mind more than all else to open the Heart 
and have it out." 

"My son is in distress ; he has news from his father, 
Taxaway; there is a sad story in the early part of my 
life, such as comes to few who survive. It was my 
mother love that brought me through. I am a deserted 
woman, and it is of him my son has news, — the first 
since he left us, never to return." 

"J see no crime in that, so far as you are concerned. 
The husband is the sinner, and sin brings the only pain 
and distress there is, so why are you alarmed?" 

"The mother heart in me trembles with fear for 
my boy. I know he will seek his father, and demand 
restitution and satisfaction in my name. Suppose he 
should be killed? Suppose he should come under his 
father's evil influence, and— " 

"Would you have your boy do otherwise? Would 
you shield him from answering his country's call to 
arms ?" 
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"Oh, Taxaway, I am so lost as to what is best; but 
this I would like to know. Do you love my son? 
Could you love him as a husband after knowing that 
his father is a deserter of wife and child?" 

Taxaway was silent, she seemed not to breathe. Her 
face, which had been full of courage a moment before, 
was now pale. Her eyes suddenly filled with horror 
and fixed on something alarming at the other extrem- 
ity of the room, where Auntie Moore was standing, 
looking much alarmed. 

"Auntie," she exclaimed, "is there another fright 
for us?" 

"Taxaway, our dog Manuel is very sick." 

All else was forgotten. Taxaway rushed from the 
room and out to the kennel, where she found her old 
friend suffering. 

The evening was far advanced when Oscar at last 
pulled into the driveway; the colored man took the ma- 
chine, saying: "Boss, old Manuel is va'y sick." 

"So," and he walked on out to the kennels where 
most of the servants were caring for their dog friend. 
Taxaway at once observed his changed face, and 
asked : 

"Are you sick?" 

"No, Taxaway, I have detected a ghost and am 
going West to kill him." 

"Hush, your mother is coming," but he had turned 
and was hurriedly walking towards his mother. 

This evening Mrs. Doris was dressed in pure white, 
looking like a goddess who had tasted the bitter fruits 
of earth life and had conquered the fires of passion 
and was the purer for the battle. No, he could not 
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tell her of the order. The primitive dealings of one 
man towards another are not for such as she to hear. 
He loved to think of her as the pure true woman she 
was — free from all those allurements that spoil many 
of our gifted ones — ^both men and women. 

Arm in arm they entered the house, where a feast 
fit for a king was spread before them. The son tried 
to talk as usual, telling of his meeting with Lloyd and 
his prospective trip into the West — ^but there was a 
strange metallic ring in his voice. 

After the meal was served and cleared away, and 
Taxaway and Auntie Moore were gone, the mother 
stood before her son, saying: ''Oscar, you have some 
news from him; tell me at once. What is it?" 

Again the subtle wireless something had given the 
message and she was in possession of the secret he 
longed with all his heart to keep from her. 

"Oh, mother, how could you know that which has 
only been conveyed on paper, but not spoken?" 

"A silent message came from you this morning about 
the time the mail is delivered, and I seemed thrown 
into a kind of sleep mood — or half dream, and through 
my astral other self I heard you read the order for an 
automobile It was signed William Doris.' " 

"Mother, I would spare you this pain, but I see you 
already know. I will let you read the order and sec 
if you recognize the writing. You know there are 
many Dorises, and the name William is also common. 
It is possible that the order may be from some one else^ 
after all." 

The mother read the order through. Returning it 
to her son she pronounced it to be in the handwriting 
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of her lost husband. *'Will you send the machine?" 

"Yes, and he shall have the very best, but he will 
pay extra for it-— enough to cover my expenses, for I 
will be in Oklahoma when it arrives. He has written 
for a chauffeur, so I will not be out of place. I shall 
teach him to guide its movements — and " 

"My son, years ago when you were a tiny mite of 
a lad, just a few pounds of animal flesh and blood 
made from the clay, my desire was to train you above 
the lower instincts that rule more than half the world. 
It was my life's purpose to rear you to manhood in 
perfect self-control of both mind and body. Have my 
teachings been in vain? Will you in this hour of trial 
descend in character to the level of lower men? No, 
no, I know you will deal with this question as the true 
man in you dictates. You will be just, both to me and 
your father, and last, but not least, to yourself. Am 
I not right?" 

"The greatest prize of my life is my self-control 
and mastery; from my heart I thank you for your care 
and faithful watch over me in establishing in my young 
life fundamental principles which I shall carry to the 
grave. Be of good cheer, my mother; you can trust 
me. The mad hunger for revenge of my early youth 
is all gone, and I can look him in the eye and demand 
of him justice, but no physical harm shall fall upon 
him. Are you satisfied, my own mother? But how 
are you to live through this crisis? Can you still be 
calm and bold of heart while I am gone?" 

"Think not of me, my son, for only where you are 
concerned is my heart touched. I know you will go 
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with the machine. Yes, I would be hurt if you failed 
me at this hour/' 

The son knelt by her side. "Mother, your trust 
is very beautiful to me; fear not, I will be the ideal 
son your strong woman's heart has reared and lifted 
higher than that of my " 

The mother broke into sobs. The heart can hold 
just so much and no more. His strong-minded mother 
was in tears — ^the first he had ever seen her shed — 
and in the sanctuary of their home they wept together* 
At last the strain of years was broken, and they opened 
the flood gates and their hearts were relieved. 

As Oscar left his mother for the night, Taxaway 
met him at the foot of the stairs, where she had been 
waiting for the interview to end. They entered the 
work room, where a smouldering fire glowed upon the 
hearth. It was here they had wandered vaguely in 
the intoxication of their madness of many dreams, to 
find that they were to be parted indefinitely. They 
had made as many confessions to each other as they 
could, but they had not extended far beyond their im- 
mediate families. After the scene with his mother, 
Oscar found her refreshing wholesomeness more at- 
tractive than ever. 

At last he broke the silence with the words, "Tax- 
away, you know our story and we know yours, but 
there is a difference. The author of your life is dead, 
and you now strew flowers with reverence and love 
upon his grave. I now know definitely that my father 
lives, and the very air seems to smell of blood." 

Taxaway was sitting close to the fire. She reached 
for the tongs, and then sat silently playing in its burn- 
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ing embers, looking all the while into their deep blue 
glow. Her natural disposition was that of the judge 
who is supposed to see both sides of the question. 

"Yes," she said, *'it is a pity that he lives, and is 
found, by accident or otherwise. But what is done 
must be endured, and the sooner accepted the better 
for all concerned, and, as usual, the innocent will be 
punished. Your going there will turn things topsy- 
turvy with your father, who seems to be a man of 
wealth, judging from the price he will pay for the ma- 
chine." She looked deep in the mystic embers in which 
shrouds of mystery seemed to gather. Then she con- 
tinued — "But you will come back to us, and then there 
will be no more shadows for *the mother.' We will 
be parted, but, after much suffering, we will be brought 
together again, and then" — she stirred the embers for 
a while — "I see not the end, but I know we will be 
your mother's children many years." 

Women feel and speak with the infallibility which 
is the tender instinct of the heart. In these things the 
whole of woman is contained, and it is heaven. 

"Your assurance is very sweet to me at this most 
trying hour of my life, and I thank you for your 
strength, dear sister." 

At this moment, when the drama was about to enter 
one of those tragic clouds which covered the first be- 
ginning of Taxaway's troubles, it was quite necessary 
that she should keep to herself her deep affection for 
the son of the woman who had made of her a real 
companion. She could see he thought of her only as 
a sister, and she resolved to keep that place in his 
heart. She would not encourage him to remain, but 
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rather gave to him of her own to help him enter his 
father's domain and make himself known. When all 
was over and he was gone she felt his loss bitterly. It 
was to the memory of her father she must now tell 
her new trouble — his "Cross" that was now her 
''Cross." 

"Oh, my father, your love for my mother, and your 
love for your humble daughter proves your dream of 
'Fatality' false. Love is Immortal; her enemies are 
many, but she, the great Sophie, stands by the cradle 
of babes ; she is today standing by the bier which con- 
tains all that is left of a race of Romans, who, for two 
thousand years, have made of the Christian religion a 
dream of Fatality. But Love weeps not; she is su- 
perior to the personal self-dwelling in humanity that 
belongs to material worshippers of the flesh; their 
period was to be fulfilled and is now ended. No force 
can turn aside the Law of the heavens. Nothing can 
intervene — Not because it is either romance or re- 
ality, but simply the System of the great Power we 
name God 1" 

"Father, who art God, the husband of Sophie, if 
possible watch over the Mother's son and bring him 
back to us as clean as he is this day of parting." And 
as if played upon harp strings by invisible hands, Love 
sang, Hal-hal-leluia I 
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MiNACE had much to help her to adjust her life — 
youth, a cheerful temperament and a light heart, which 
was now experiencing its first deep sorrow. Lonely, 
indeed, was she, and there was an aching hurt all 
through her, which continually asserted itself. She 
remembered more and more the many lessons taught 
her by her father ; but especially the last scene and his 
last command as to his burial she could not efface. 

Pauline had begged of her to leave the home of 
her loved ones and live with her, but the winter had 
gone and the first buds of spring were opening and 
still she was in the log cabin on the hill. Minace re- 
mained true to her dead; by their hearth she remained, 
keeping her lonely watch over the things they loved, as 
well as the altar of the Red men, which was in her 
father's keeping. And she ever felt their presence out 
in the mists of the invisible world, where her father 
had taught her "The Little People" lived. If they 
were there, just out of sight, would they not be sad 

(There is a hidden mystery surrounding this altar among the 
older Indians. Its true location is known, but as yet has not been 
unearthed.) 
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to see the old familiar walks and the nest on the hill 
deserted? Would they not suffer if the home should 
pass into the hands of strangers ? 

The old Uncle had planted the seed of his religion 
deep in his daughter's heart, and alone she mourned 
for six long months. Now, without regret, as the 
spring was coming, she could give up the home and 
the native dress and live in the luxurious home of her 
friend, sister and companion. Pauline needed her, for 
the deacon was becoming fierce and impossible in his 
jealous moods, and something else, too, scourged him, 
though they knew not what. 

It was late spring and a bright morning in the town 

of . On either side of the main thoroughfare 

from the depot to the principal hotel is what the boost- 
ers call a mile of Boston store shops. Some were 
modest, others great emporiums — ^but the hunter com- 
ing onto the veranda and gazing down the street as 
over a gun-barrel would reckon it about forty rods. In 
one of these shops where ladies find their ribbons, lace 
and gowns. Fate had placed behind the counter a 
widow, one Peggy McClain. She was a Catholic by 
birth, but her bringing up had been among the Metho- 
dists, and she had married a man who was all his life 
a true Romanist and he had died in that faith. She 
was a firm believer in "The change of heart" being nec- 
essary to enter heaven, and many were the good words 
as well as strong remonstrances which she had given 
to unbelievers. She belonged to The Sisterhood of 
Wesleyans — ^they were a band of helpful public work- 
ers, and in this town their sect predominated in num- 
bers. They went about their work with such a sense 
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of sacred solemnity which, had it not been for their 
honesty, would have provoked mirth. 

Peggy, as usual, was behind the counter. She was 
one of those tall, decisive women who forbid famili- 
arity. The door to her shop was always open, no 
matter how cold or windy or dusty was the day. This 
spring morning there sat by it a woman just her op- 
posite in appearance, being short, thick, with large 
hands and feet. Her face was round and fitted well 
her bullet-shaped head, on which grew a thin wisp of 
black hair. Clumsy she was, as well as very positive 
in what she considered right. At that moment she was 
knitting socks of the '*H'athen." 

Among the sisterhood she was designated as Sister 
Manze. These two extremes in human thought as 
well as physical make-up were discussing the deacon 
and the horse that had run away with him the last day 
of the fair. Mrs. Manze tickled her scalp with her 
knitting needle and then said : ''That horse most took 
the starch out of the deacon; looks like a wolf with 
his teeth pulled. I am sure glad he joined the Chris- 
tian church, although we had the honor of his con- 
version; but Pauline was a member over there. Yes, 
he once thought baptism by immersion was a trick of 
the devil, but he carried himself over there just be- 
cause he loved her, and let them souse him." Then she 
picked up a dropped stitch, halting her tongue while 
she pulled her yarn. 

Peggy was rolling some tangled lace, and with a 
look of indifference replied : "I never talk about folks, 
you know that, Sister Manze. Gossip is one of the 
many sins of women that I never indulge in; but that 
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deacon, as he's called by every one here since the Chris- 
tians took him over, is about the oneriest cuss this side 
of hell I ever had the tribulation of seeing. He looks 
skeered, and I firmly believe he's a man with a history 
he is ashamed of. Mark my words, Sister Manze, he's 
the black sheep from some of those old Puritan fam- 
ilies. You know the Puritans were the black sheep who 
ran away from the old country to escape some onery 
doings of theirs, and it has been handed down even 
to these days. Once in a while it comes to the front 
so strong that it stinketh; and now, mark what I say, 
that race was all cut and dry; he had money on that 
horse. Have I not time and again se'd him and that 
Sam Scott and Jim Lyons walking past my door, that 
is never shut, talking 'horse' ? He just took that means 
to get around that track without being churched. I 
was over at their meeting the other Sunday." 

"Why, Peggy, you said you were sick, and that was 
why you were absent from your own place?" 

"Well, I was sick to see how that wolf in sheep's 
clothing looked when he passed the sacrament. When 
it came time for him to go forward his wife had to 
nudge him with her elbow several times before he 
would get up. Then when he did he lagged behind so 
they had to wait for him, and as he done his work he 
walked like he had stolen something from orphaned 
children, or was afeared the devil was behind him. 
Don't tell me an honest man who passes our com- 
munion Sunday would have that walk and that look. 
I may be a fool on some questions, but when it comes 
to readin' men's doings that are stamped on their 
faces, I'm hard to beat. And when I see a hang dog 
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I recognize an awful sinner, even if that dog is an 
'inspired deacon' in the Christian church. They can 
have him; for me I am glad they took him from our 
mourners' bench and set him among the blest in their 
church, where people have to be made all over to have 
them good enough for heaven. Now, Sister Manze, 
don't you say a word about this — ^but I feel better al- 
ready for having got it off my mind." 

"Why, Sister Peggy, do you think I gossip?" 
"No, of course you don't; that is why I like so well 
to unload my burdens on you. There is another one I 
want to get rid of while I am at it. Did you know 
our preacher gave him a good talking to about his 
ways of running with gamblers, and letting his wife 
ride a horse raised by a set of race horse men who 
have won the devil's money on him? I'm pesky glad 
he did, for I was thinking of going over and having 
a talk with Pauline, as we have all called her from the 
day her mother died. But she is such a spoiled child 
and spends her money so freely with me over this 
counter that I'm af eared of making her mad; not that 
she gets that way often, but when she does something 
happens! Say, don't you believe our preacher is in 
with them God-forsaken gamblers and those shiftless 
grafters who are stealing the Indians' lands for al- 
most nothing, then selling it at advanced prices and 
pocketing the difference? I se'd him with them and 
talking like he does to you and me, familiar like, and I 
se'd him with more money than we pay him quarterly. 
Now, where did he get it? I'm not gossiping, but 
it do look strange." 

Sister Manze twisted her thread, then picked out 
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the knot and looked dead wise, glancing out of the 
door to see if any one was about to pass. "Perhaps," 
said Manze, "he bet on the deacon, like nearly every 
man, and Pm sorry to say some of the women did. 
Now don't you repeat that. Sister Peggy." 

"For the love of Moses I Sister Manze, is that so? 
Do you know that to be a fact?" cried the indignant 
sister. 

"Well, that is the talk," continued Sister Manze 
with a cool shake of her head; "and I believe our 
preacher is after the money that's made off the poor 
Indians, who are being robbed more ways than one. 
Didn't he say, no farther back than last Sunday, that 
such opportunities for making money did not come in 
a thousand years? And just look around you. Sister 
Peggy, see the men who were as poor as negroes when 
they came here that are now rich! That makes me 
believe he is about right." 

"Sister Manze, you got a long head on your shoul- 
ders, and — and I firmly believe the devil called him 
to preach instead of God. You notice when any of 
the brethren pray in public he never says 'Amen' one 
time, but let one of those frisky sisters pray, and he 
hollers *Amen' all the time. Now, I don't think that 
is fair to the brethren, do you? But I suppose he is 
about the best we can get these days. Now, Sister 
Manze, don't say a word about this, because his wife 
buys lots of goods from me, and I can't afford it." 

"Of course I won't, for you are just about right; 
that's the way I see him. Well, I suppose preachers 
are men just like my John — and have the same kind 
of feelings where frisky women are concerned; they 
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like to tempt, and the men like to be tempted. He sees 
them first and last as he preaches, while we plain 
ones do the work that pays his salary. It was so in my 
day, and I suppose it'll be so to the end of time." 

"Men never do claim all the sins that belong to 
them," snapped Peggy, as she spilled a box of beads she 
was trying to string. 

"They tell me that Indian girl, Minace, has moved 
in from the Eagle's Nest at last and is going to live 
with the deacon's wife. And she's put on white folks' 
clothes and looks sweller than all the other girls put 
together. *Queen of Oklahoma,' they call her. Isn't 
it just awful the way those rich Indians put on airs 
with their money — aping the whites? They say she's 
about the richest one among them now, since the death 
of her parents, and I suppose she'll marry Wetigo, 
her foster brother. But maybe now that she's adopted 
civilized clothes she will take unto herself a white 
husband, just like the rest of them do that are rich." 

"Lord, heaven's sake ! Don't mention that old In- 
dian's death. My flesh has not yet quit shaking since 
his awful burial. Millie was given a decent Chris- 
tian putting away, so that evens things up some," added 
Peggy, shuddering as she remembered the sensation 
she received on that occasion. "I do wish we could 
get her into our church — ^but I suppose she will go 
with Pauline, now that she has given up that out- 
landish dress of her fathers' ! Hope she will give up 
their God also, and quit her heathen ways, and accept 
the true God of Christendom." 

"Mought I come in?" cried a squeaky voice by the 
door, and in walked one of the sisters called Minty. 
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She looked from one to the other and gave a gleeful 
smile of welcome. Manze dropped her knitting and 
began to fan herself, saying : 

"You take my breadi away with your swift move- 
ments and fluffy ruffles. Did you hear what we were 
talking about?" 

"Now, Sister Manze, you know Fm not an eaves- 
dropper; but have you heard the latest news?" 

"What is it?" they cried, simultaneously. 

Peggy pouted : "You are always finding out things 
first — and, like the magpie, you run and tell it." 

"They do say the *inspired deacon' has bought an 
automobile and it's here in town. Now what do you 
think of that?" 

Manze tickled her scalp again with her knitting 
needle, and demanded, "What is an automobile?" She 
gave herself a shake, sending the knitting with a rattle 
to the floor. "Oh, I know, it's one of those new fan- 
gled wagons that runs without horses. I seen the pic- 
tures of them in the newspapers." 

Peggy drew herself to her full height, looked down 
on the two women — stretched her long arm towards 
them with the index finger extended, and in a firm 
tone expressed further her opinion of the deacon. "Let 
me tell you something. There's no good in that move. 
Them big wagons that move without horses to look 
after are fit for nothing but love making, and from 
what I hearn tell there's plenty of that going on in 
that big brick house in the shadow of the church. 
There's that rich Indian girl, Minace, and the deacon's 
wife, who is so much younger than he— has her friends 
—and let me tell you something else — they do say 
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that scoundrel beast deacon has a ghost locked up in 
his closet. Sometimes it gets loose and there is a 
general row in those elegant rooms fit only for 'risto- 
cratic folks, instead of Indians." 

'The servants say he walks the floor nights and talks 
to it, like it was alive, and they say he swears awful. 
Mark what I tell you, that deacon'U let loose his tor- 
mentor some of these fine days and it will tell its own 
tale, which will smash that rich home all to smither- 
eens. Who is he, anyhow? I'm mighty thankful he 
went over to the Christian's church, for when that 
time comes they'll have to do their share of the suf- 
fering act. I'm not gossiping, but them's my senti- 
ments, and I'm glad they are expressed at last." 

"Oh, Sister Peggy, don't say that; you know how 
true your prophecies always come, and I feel like it 
is a curse sent on him for horse racing. It makes me 
feel like crying; yes, I feel like it, but I don't want to," 
remarked Minty. 

"I have heard that story before. Sister Peggy. Do 
you really think there's such a thing as ha'nts — and 
love lotions and charms?" 

"Does any one ever doubt such things?" demanded 
Peggy, looking at Sister Manze in disgust. "Why, 
they say the father of Minace possessed one of those 
crytsals which once belonged to the witches of the 
mountains of the Vesuvius, somewhere on the other 
side of the great ocean, which they say lays out in 
space. Then he had a mirror, and a trembling sive, 
besides loadstones, moonstones and loads of herbs 
from which he made any and all kinds of medicines 
and love charms, and hate charms, too. Now, I guess 
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I've told you something you didn't know about." 

"Oh, hush, Sister Peggy, you're making Sister Minty 
weep, and the cold chills are making a race track of my 
spine; I'm almost afraid of her." 

**Who, Minace? There's not a more gentle and 
loving girl in all the land than she, and I don't believe 
she'll marry a white man, like you said a while ago. 
I hate a squaw man who fools those trusting Indian 
girls, making them think it's them they want. Some 
things is going on, so I read in the papers — ^between 
England and America. Well, I believe there is sound 
truth in the old adage, *What fools these mortals be' ; 
and Indian girls is no worse and no better, I'm proud 
to say, than her sister white woman, if the papers tell 
the truth — and of course they do." 

"If Minace marries a white man I'm here to tell 
you he will have to reckon with Wetigo, for he believes 
she belongs to him, and great will be the reckoning, 
for that Indian is kin to old Geronimo— and has a big 
heart in him. He firmly believes in Indian marrying 
Indian, and white man marrying white woman, and 
he's as strong as a lion and as fleet as a deer, and 
loves Minace as a man should love the one woman of 
his life. And he can shoot a squirrel in the eye at a 
hundred paces." 

The advent of customers here ended the town gossip 
between the three sisters. 

Meanwhile, Sam and Jim were walking along the 
street nearby. "The gamins are the ones for me," said 
Jim, "their hard knocks and practical experience makes 
of them a useful set of men, if not polished. And 
they're kind-hearted, too. They think of others, and 
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are not all the time with their feelings on the floor for 
some one to step on, like those dudes and dudines who 
are as selfish as his Satanic Majesty wants them. They 
demand everything and give nothing in return. Poor 
devils — they are more to be pitied than blamed, but 
it's all the way they're started. Too much petting — 
like too much wine — makes fools of the best products 
of nature. If you want to make mankind self-reliant, 
make them hustle when they are boys; but pet them 
at the beginning, and by the time they are grown the 
beast that is in them is so mean the earth is too small 
for them to live on. Of the two extremes give me the 
street gamin with his pure innocence obtained nowhere 
as well as in the open air of a city or a great forest." 

"What does an old sport like you know about rear- 
ing babies?" exclaimed Sam, with a smile. "You make 
me blush, although maybe there is truth in what you 
say. Well, I'm not married, much less a father, and 
from my present indications never will be, for I love 
only the deacon's wife and she cuts me cold when- 1 try 
to " 

"Hal Ha! Now I know what brought the blue 
devils upon you. Cheer up, old boy, perhaps the dea- 
con will be kind enough to die naturally, or with his 
boots on. He's twice her age, anyhow — ^yes, olcf 
enough to be her father." 

"There is an old saying, *the good die young'; such 
as he never die. And if he did she would not — ^with 
her great wealth and beauty — look for a mate in a 
hardened old street gamin like me." 

"Then you are willing to do her the injustice of 
believing she would prefer the dude?" 
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"I don't know what she would prefer; but Fm sure 
there's no hope for me. Look how she " 

"Oh, get out — since the race you've been looking like 
a stung woodchuck." 

"And my bank account looks like a porus plaster." 

"By the way, did you know the deacon has developed 
a severe case of frost?" 

"That is natural after Shylock's treatment of him, 
but he certainly is the ace of chumps ; he thinks it was 
a job put upon him by his wife, so Minace says, and 
he abuses her for it and even accuses her of being in- 
timate with every man that even looks at her. I wish 
I dared wring his neck and throw him into the weeds 
to rot." 

"The deacon! Oh, no, he's *inspired'l" 

" 'Inspired,' hell I Do you know his latest craze?" 

"I know the old rascal's going to need outside props 
to keep him straight." 

"Then how crooked do you suppose he must have 
been at the start? But let me tell you his latest hobby. 
It is an auto this time. He was telling me how he 
once ran an engine and his great love for it, and that 
machinery is his long mit. And now he's ordered the 
best auto in the market, and was holding it as a secret 
from his wife and Minace. It'll be here in a few days, 
he said, so we will get old Shylock back cheap. If we 
don't, there'll be one less deacon in the old town. What 
say you, old boy, then the " 

"Hush — I could not buy a pig, much less pay the 
price of that old horse, for every farmer has spotted 
him since he won over the Princess." 

"Well, don't get cross about it, but draw on me when 
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you need monef. The public sure got a jag of fun 
and joy from the intoxication of your two horses, and 
you got even with the deacon." 

"Why did we sell them old Shylock? To save my 
life I can't see what that confounded old cuss has 
done to deserve the best and most beautiful wife and 
the best horse in all the country I" 

"You forget that it is his wife who bought Shylock, 
and who now holds him as her best friend; so cheer 
up, perhaps it is because he belonged to you. There's 
no knowing a woman's heart I" 

"But she does not love me." 

"Oh, I see, you're growing very wise, eh?" 

They dined at the club and spent the evening at 
bridge, winning several games. The wee small hours 
of the morn had come before they turned in. Sam, 
without hesitation, called up the vision that made him 
delirious and it stayed with him until he was lost in 
sleep. 



CHAPTER XIII 

OSCAR YIELDS TO THE TEMPTATIONS OF "tHE SHEP- 
HERDESS" 

Into this land of the Indian's, a great New York 
firm dropped one of its most perfect automobiles, by 
order of one William Doris, in the care of their em- 
ployee, Oscar Doris, coming as demonstrator and 
chauffeur. With feelings more easily conceived than 
described, the son of Deacon Doris saw himself obliged 
to escape the observation of the crowd common around 
railway stations in order to get the lay of the land and, 
if possible, see his father unobserved. He wished to 
compare him with the picture of his boyhood days to 
make sure he was following the right man. There 
was also other pictures even more exciting than those 
of his early youth, — ^that of real Indians. As he stood 
looking over the throng, for the wild American, his 
first impulse was for a "gun" to use in self-defence. 
So high were his feelings wrought up, and his fear- 
expanded eyes hunting game as he stooped here and 
there looking over the crowd, he at once felt that he 
was becoming the center of attraction and he heard 
the cry of "Green from the states." 

This brought him at once to his senses and his 
house of illusions tumbled for the real things in hand. 

128 
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His next impulse was to get away from the crowd; 
turning, he observed Indian women wearing bright 
blankets over ready-to-wear dresses, chewing gum as 
fast as any New York girl walking down Broadway. 
The two extremes caused, first a feeling of disgust, 
then an amusing smile banished all the years between, 
and he knew the intellect teaches false doctrines. Again 
he felt he was the object of observation, and, he turned 
into the main road he could see running out into the 
hills beyond. Presently the singing of many birds 
caught his attention and he stopped, while his very 
being joined in their chorus. First he was sad, then 
the feeling of mirth and youth held him for a time 
as he drank in the life-giving forces Nature had in 
store for those who really enjoy the open. Again 
the vision of his search floated before his mind's eye 
and he spoke aloud: "Better be a bird and live and 
feed upon fruit and worms than to be a king'3 guest 
in my father's land." 

After all, was life in the woods so very sweet? 
Wherein was the charm? Did it lie in the Spirit of its 
tangled depths? Would he find it, and would it be 
sufficient to induce forgetfulness profound enough to 
shut out of his mind his cruel persecution of his father 
here on Indian soil? 

Going farther, he perceived the individual beauties 
of the picturesque display before him, which formed 
a very distinguished group full of charm for the lover 
of the rural landscape, and of interest to the student 
of this particular kind of painting. Before him was a 
sturdily built town removed from the tide of modern 
travel, basking in the sunshine of a thoughtless pres- 
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ent. Round it were the smooth summits of bevelled 
hills, intersected with stone walls, over which browsed 
flocks of sheep, clipping the grass as they wandered 
on down through the valley of luxuriant pasture lands, 
richly wooded with old oaks standing here and there, 
lonesome and spectral. It was a region alike of ex- 
tended views and restricted vistas, where one might 
front large skies, or find peeps of interesting glimpses 
of foliage of the immortal elms. There was also some- 
thing stimulating to the mind. 

He stood before this wonderful view as an artist 
stands before a landscape, making of it a domestic 
park on a large scale, as he reasoned: ''If this land 
is good for the Indians, why should it not also be good 
for the son of a deserted woman?" 

On he walked. The sky yielded him nothing; it 
was blue, and at times full of hovering birds. From 
across a bit of prairie a breeze poured over him, bring- 
ing with it the sound of horses' feet. He stopped and 
looked in the direction from whence it came, just as 
a quail ran before him, whistling a lowering note to 
the brood she was leading, and, as he paused to let 
them pass, a figure riding a magnificent horse slowed 
down to a walk. 

Oscar Doris was startled. In the parks of the cities 
he had viewed many noted horsewomen, but here was 
one, free and wild and with grace surpassing any of 
them, looking him squarely in the eye ; it was not the 
look of a coquette, but one whose soul was free of any- 
thing studied. Her eyes merely showed her surprise 
at seeing a stranger in her homeward path. 

He smiled at his own scare, and Lo I the charm was 
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gone, with only a whirl of dust flying behind her horse's 
heels. He sat down on the root of an ancient oak 
tree. Overhead was a nest of red squirrels, built 
close in its great branches, and a tiny pair of eyes were 
looking out of the door into his. The place was so 
weird and free that it made him glad, and he deter- 
mined to yield himself up to the charm of nature wild. 

He hurried forward and came to a bridge, crossing a 
swift-running stream. Standing upon it, he looked 
into the water lying cool and clear, reflecting the varied 
tints of the sky and the surrounding green foliage. 
Then a little way down, the stream widened into a 
pool, and was lost in dreamland under ancient oaks 
and water willows. To the west and in front of this 
bridge he beheld a landscape of wide valleys and ir- 
regular heights, through which the river poured, show- 
ing its rich red soil on either bank. 

In one of these valleys was a flock of sheep, soiled 
by the red dust, but still showing white, and the voice 
of the shepherdess was echoed back as if to remind 
him of the pensive teachings of the one true shepherd 
— ^the Christ. 

In this open country and clear sky his mind's eye 
could see the smoke and campfires of the race now 
lost in the shades, and as he looked over the land he 
beheld the ashes of the dead tribes whose moccasined 
feet had passed into their happy hunting ground. Then 
he looked over the scene that was, in fact, a temple, 
far-reaching, such as was never to be seen anywhere 
else. 

The flock of sheep was coming toward the river 
to drink, and their shepherd was an Indian girl, dressed 
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in quaint primitive costume, walking before them, coo- 
ing : "She-ee — She-ee I" 

Seeing a stranger on the bridge, she beckoned him 
to come to her. Her action bespoke natural hospi- 
tality; she bade him sit with her under a tree upon a 
bed of long grass, and share her noon-day meal, while 
the sheep drank their fill and grazed or drowsed as 
they willed. The young lambs took advantage of the 
rest and drew their dinners from their mothers' ud- 
ders, giving to the scene that domestic happy com- 
pleteness found only in the open. 

The shepherdess was rather pretty, and as hardy as 
the sheep for which she cared, and, like them (unless 
there was a note of danger in the stranger), made 
him one of their number. Their association was as free 
as the air in which the birds reared their young, with- 
out any thought of the morrow. 

Her lunch, as might have been expected, consisted 
of com bread baked in the ashes, a slice of meat like- 
wise prepared, and a kind of sweet cake made of 
pressed fruit served with milk from a bottle, out of 
which they alternately drank. They laughed as they 
did so, for the awkwardness of Oscar amused her and 
she knew he was a tenderfoot. 

He questioned her concerning the town and its peo- 
ple, and found that though she was of the outer world 
among her sheep, she was in touch with the doings of 
her neighbors. She gave him a vivid description of 
the days of the county fair, and its surprising close. 
Then she told him of this same deacon ordering an 
auto wagon which ran without horses, and he knew 
the deacon was his father. 
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At length, she hinted at a mystery surrounding the 
Doris home, and Pauline, who was very beautiful, 
good and well-beloved by all the town folks as well as 
many of the country people — ^herself included. 

"That is why I have extra lunch," she explained. "I 
thought she would be coming to chat with me, as was 
her habit when she went back and forth from Uncle's 
out on the hill. Her Uncle is now dead, and she sel- 
dom comes this way now, but I enjoy looking for her 
each day." 

Then she told him of Minace and her cold treat- 
ment of Wetigo, who loved her better than life. She 
was all sympathy and love for Wetigo, feeling that he 
was wronged and cheated out of his youth because 
he loved this cold, unfeeling maiden. And as she 
talked of love, Oscar took her hand and its velvet soft- 
ness was full of magnetism. There came over him a 
soft languor. They were as the birds and sheep, out 
in Nature wild, where the WINE of all Life is ever 
seeking the communion "CUP" — ^EVE. 

Suddenly she looked into his eyes, and asked: 
"Stranger, have you a wife?" 

"Not yet has my heart been touched. But tell me 
where did you learn to speak the English language so 
well?" 

"We Indians who are rich are sent to college. We 
learn much that is unpardonable among my people ; the 
religion of white men is all on the dollar basis, and 
we are prone to believe in a supreme God who must 
have a grand temple for His people. When we come 
back to our God and people, our college clothes and 
white man's training slip off and we are again wild 
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and natural. Stranger, the Intellect is not reliable; 
what is right today is outgrown tomorrow. Here we 
are ruled by instinct, the only law that lasts." 

Then she was quiet for a time. Suddenly she sprang 
to her feet and looked him in the eye, and, in a low, 
cooing voice, said: "Stranger, be my husband — ^live 
with me and the sheep and their lambs always I" 

She put her hand upon his arm and their eyes met, 
for he had also sprung from the ground and was look- 
ing at her. There were tears in her eyes, and now he 
saw that they were a soft, trusting brown. 

"Certainly I will be your husband for a while, if 
you wish." 

"And live with me in my wigwam forever and for- 
ever?" 

For answer he bent and kissed her willing lips. She 
quivered a little and drew closer to him. 

"It is the custom of the Indian women to choose 
the man they want for husband. You will always be 
mine now and forever?" 

"If you wish me — ^yes." 

She nestled in his arms, as confident of him as a 
child is of its mother. He did not know her name, 
neither did she know his. The natural EVE in the 
garden lives forever and is the last temptation of Adam 
in all ages. The gods in their eternal changes have 
no respect of person. When the time comes for a 
change of races they must come into physical expres- 
sion. The line of The Christ from the beginning came 
as it was destined. The laws of man were of no urge 
to the great MIND that we name GOD. He rules 
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supreme. Man is His physical expression, and noth- 
ing more. 

Man had the will to start what he wills, but he has 
no more control over the result than the sun has over 
its rays. In this temple of Nature they were wed, 
according to the Indian mode of choosing, repeating 
the everlasting law. 

Presently Oscar moved toward the town, and the 
pretty Indian girl led her sheep back to their pasture 
beyond the stream, and as she cooed to the sheep she 
glanced furtively into the shadows that had swallowed 
the man she considered her lawful husband. 

Here he had learned the things that lay next to his 
heart; without an effort they were brought to him, 
and he was well pleased. With his handkerchief he 
wiped his face, as he thought of the Indian girl and 
her temptation. And, as David of old, he was con- 
science-stricken and his sense of morality left him. He 
reflected that the dead hands of heredity and tradi- 
tion have a power that can successfully defy reason 
and home influence, and draw back to the first law of 
Nature, that of reproducing his kind in common with 
all animals. 

Again his artist's eye was pleased. Over the open 
ground the trees did not crowd each other, and they 
were of many kinds. Back in their hush he discov- 
ered the charm of the great wood and realized why 
the Indians chose this of all lands for their Arcadia — 
now Oklahoma — ^which means **Home of the Red 
Men." 



CHAPTER XIV 

OSCAR IS INTRODUCED BY LLOYD TO THE DEACON AND 

HIS SECOND WIFE 

The morning after his walk through the woods 
and meeting the pretty shepherdess, who claimed him 
as her husband, according to the mode of marriage of 
her people, Oscar was walking down the main street 
when whom should he meet but his old time friend, 
Mr. Lloyd. Slapping him on the back, he cried, with 
a merry ring of welcome in his voice, **Good morning, 
old friend of my youth 1 How are you ?" 

**By the wife of Jupiter — ^Junol Are you here in 
this bloody land of Red Men? Well, I am surprised! 
How did it happen? Did you lose your job in the 
auto car shops? When did you come?" 

"Just yesterday, and I have been enjoying the fine 
country. You are looking well, and Fm glad to shake 
hands with you here where you have worked so many 
years." 

"Thank you. How is your mother and Taxaway? 
Are they with you?" 

"No, I'm sorry to say that I'm alone." 

"What in the world brought you here, my boy? 
Land? No, you are not interested in these grafts that 
are being carried on. Gee! but you're looking well. 
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together to the village school. I used to tease her 
and tie her braided hair to my coat buttons, just to 
hear her say — Tlease, John, let me loose.' There, 
isn't that a handsome horse?" 

"Worthy of Phoebus I Is he a native of this State?'* 

"Sure he isl And we have many more just like 
him. I wish you had come last fall, and had been at 
our county fair. You bet your life we raise them in 
this State. Next to God and your mother I love a 
good horse." 

"In my stroll yesterday I met a very handsome horse 
which was carrying one of the loveliest horsewomen 
I ever had the pleasure of seeing." 

"That is the deacon's wife. There is a long story 
and a good joke connected with that horse and his 
rider — ^by the wife of Jupiter — ^Juno — I'll bet she 
is " 

"My father's illegitimate wifel I saw her again 
early this morning, and with her was an Indian girl 
who is about as handsome as herself." 

"Where did you see them?" 

"There is a rustic bridge crossing a small running 
stream north of this town, and it was as they passed 
over it that I saw them close; they had flowers which 
looked as though they were prepared for some tomb 
or altar. The Indian girl interested me very much." 

"You seem to be catching the Indian girl fever. 
Guess you will say you like to be married on sight! 
The one you saw with the deacon's wife is the rich 
Minace, a full blood — I don't know her tribe. She 
is related to Pauline or, rather, Mrs. Doris, whose 
mother died when she was born or soon after. Her 
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father is a rich old cuss who is back to the old coun- 
try on a visit at the present time. This Minace is 
Mr. Logan's ward, and I, too, am very much interested 
in her. The natives firmly believe she is from the 
land of the Gods. *The Little People' smiled on her 
cradle and they claim that she is a witch; but I find 
that all of these Indian women, — and most of those 
who are mixed with white blood, — are witches also. In 
fact, the very air of the country seems to have taken 
a love pill, so handsome does every face without a 
beard appear to me; but the most beautiful of all is 
the deacon's wife, Pauline, and her constant compan- 
ion, Minace. They are both as rich as cream in lands. 
In my capacity as agent I speak with authority. But 
this business of yours beats hell itself. How are you 
going to manage it?" 

Oscar took no notice of Lloyd's questions. "How 
does this Logan like his son-in-law, my father?" 

"Just about like a Methodist preacher likes hell. 
He says he is badly deceived in him. And his daughter 
is — ^well, we can see she has lost respect for him, and 
when that leaves a woman Love soon follows. In 
fact, I don't believe she ever cared for her husband, 
who spends money like a Jew, and makes decidedly 
less. God I Oscar, but you have stepped into a hornet's 
nest and I hope you will blow that lazy, hypocritical 
stuck-up deacon to smithereens." 

"Then you are acquainted with him? How strange 
you did not recognize your old time rival." 

"By gosh, yes — seems as if I ought to have known 
him in the depths of Hades if I'd met him, but he's 
so changed. And yet, since you have called my atten- 
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tion I do see the resemblance, but I was not looking 
for him here in a wealthy home. Well, I wais always 
an ass when it comes to remembering faces. Am glad 
you came, my boy, just like a ray of sunshine, making 
my old heart glad." 

They had been walking and talking and had natu- 
rally drawn themselves away from the main street and 
its crowd of Sunday loafers and church goers. 

Presently they found themselves on the bridge at 
the edge of town and the forest beyond. Here they 
selected a small crag which rose amid the pebbles and 
sand, forming a comfortable seat. The pungent fresh 
breeze which came over the vast lands yet undespoiled 
by the ax seemed almost intoxicating. 

Oscar leaned his curly head in his hands for a while 
and was lost to the world. Lloyd surmised that he 
was thinking of his father and the terrible responsi- 
bility which lay upon him; so he remained silent and 
waited for the boy to speak. 

Raising his head at last, Oscar asked: ''Mr. Lloyd, 
have you ever loved?" 

"After your mother jilted me, my boy, many 
times." 

**He who loves often, according to my experience, 
has not loved at all. Eros has many counterfeits; 
though there is but one reality in life." 

"The counterfeits are not bad little devils as a 
whole," said the older man soberly. "Oscar, are you 
in love? Has that feeling the poets describe as *The 
feeling that makes one neglect his dinner' — and *a 
turning away from the theatre to write love ditties,' is 
it that which has at last gotten hold of you, and like 
la swarm of summer bees settled in vou ?" 
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"Oh, Tm not gone quite that far. Eros has not 
yet given me his oil to fill my torch." 

"By the wife of Jupiter — ^Juno — is it the rich Min- 
ace, who is as cold as a frozen frog — ^with a face like 
an Egyptian sphinx? They do say she is learned and 
as chaste as a nun — and — ^yes, she sits well on a horse 
and rules him as if she were Phoebus. I have often 
met her in my office. Mr. Logan is her guardian, as 
I told you. Her wealth is beyond calculation in the 
future growth of this State; her lands are the richest 
In oil, and, moreover, near large cities. You bet the 
land grafters are camping on her trail, trying to get 
their names added to her deeds, but she turns that 
sphinx-like face of hers on them, and they wilt." 

Arm in arm the two men wended their way back to 
the main town. Lloyd gossiped gaily on, but Oscar 
was dull. He had looked into the dark mysteries of 
Minace's Indian eyes and the world had changed for 
him in that first glance. His love for his mother was 
at last eclipsed by another, and that other was a soul 
of an alien race. 

"After all, my boy, you are justified in enjoying the 
hour while it smiled on you. The rose soon withers — 
soon its fragrance is lost; so why not go in and live 
with the Indian girl who has claimed you as her hus- 
band, and save your scalp? We are here in a land 
where marriage with the Indians is looked upon as com- 
mendable, but now that you are tangled up with the 
shepherdess, the daughter of old Blacksnake, you had 
better not dream of Minace. You may as well know 
that she is guarded by one called Wetigo, and a very 
devil he is. I'm just warning you, for I sec there is 
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trouble brewing in your love mixture — so be careful.*' 

"So I According to that I am getting tangled in a 
web something like my father's? History seems to 
be repeated in folk lore." 

"I just thought rd take the pegs out of your heels 
before they hurt anything. A fellow never knows when 
he is going to have a sore foot. But, as I was saying, 
what is there left for us but pleasure? You have 
your youth, while I have left mine far behind, but the 
sun shines and if we stand in it the grave will have no 
horror — for if there is a beyond and a hereafter, and 
I believe there is, we'll cheat old Death by taking our 
gladness with us, and it will still be our comforter." 

"You seem to have introduced a skeleton into our 
morning chat. In fact, I think this land reeks of dead 
Indians and the injustices done them. So thick are 
their ashes, they seem to be whirling in the air, and 
I feel their presence as if they still lived as shadowy 
spectres around me." 

"There are whispers of other orgies than those 
of Indians. Many a white man has died with his boots 
on around here, and if there's anything in eternal jus- 
tice there will be many more travel the same road be- 
fore the Indian reaches the goal of death. Naturally 
they are incensed because the grafters are usurping 
their lands, by marrying the rich girls. But leave that 
where It all belongs and stick to the shepherdess who 
has honored you by choosing you for her husband. En- 
joy the fierce gambling pleasures of joy, hope and 
fear, and live a squaw man the rest of your days. She 
is well educated and any man's equal." 

Oscar had already forgotten the shepherdess, for 
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the burning eyes of Minace were consuming him, but 
he said nothing. The first seed of betrayal was ripen- 
ing, to be garnered in the days to come ; he had eaten 
of the apple Eve gave him, and Adam was getting tan- 
gled in her meshes. He was wrestling with himself 
to keep from temptation. He won, but it was the sort 
of victory that g^ves to the winner the chagrin and 
despondency of defeat, such as great wars give to 
nations lost in madness. 

The crowd they were following turned into a church, 
and the two men were drawn with them. A solo was 
being sung by a very sweet female voice : "Oh, where 
is my wandering boy tonight?" This brought Oscar 
to a quick realization of his mission, and his duty 
toward his mother. Minace was sitting in the choir, 
and, forthwith, she became the centre — ^the only woman 
Oscar could see. 

She was one of those rare, brilliant characters which 
flash across the world but few times in many genera- 
tions, uniting genius with beauty in the highest per- 
fection. No one ever possessed superior intellectual 
qualities without knowing of them, and being forever 
self-conscious. Her modesty was alluring, her proud 
unconsciousness of certain qualities she could not re- 
veal to any one gave to her a genius, a shy, reserved 
and beautiful air, which bewitched as well as flattered 
when one entered her presence. Her model, her be- 
loved father, gave to her intellect the graceful faculty 
of bending to her all whom she knew. Her personality 
or ego diffused its sparkling radium alike on the white 
man and her own people, refreshing and dazzling 
every one. Pride, one of the Indian^s strongest at- 
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tributes, she wore easily. In her it concentrated itself 
in independence, and she was thereby able to pursue 
her own bright solitary path. She asked no aged ma- 
tron to direct and guide her, for she walked alone, 
guided by the torch of her intuitions and her unassail- 
able purity. She modeled her new style clothes so 
delicately, and with so much feminine grace that she 
did not outrage custom, but custom did her bidding 
and her clothes were easy and unconventional. To 
love her was to enter a new world. 

Oscar Doris was standing at the door sill of her 
chaste \idgwam, as it were. He had gazed into the 
shinmiering deeps and his soul was flooded with the 
ecstasy of tenderness, and he was filled with wonder 
of one who, for the first time, looked into the cool 
sweet heart of a red rose, and he thought the soul 
of its purity was dissolved in its crystal bosom. Yet 
as he gazed upon her sitting in the church of God, 
"The Little People" of the air seemed to convey a 
shudder — a shadow — and there leaped into his brain 
the scent of rose leaves mingled with the scent of 
blood — caused by much spilling of it around their 
roots. 

The auditorium was a spacious room with a vaulted 
ceiling.' At the farther end from the door stood the 
preacher, who was one of the old time pulpit pounders. 
In a very dramatic way he handled his text, but soon 
left It to draw word pictures of the evil doings of 
men. At the close of the arraignment of man, the 
congregation passed around, shaking hands and wel- 
coming strangers. As they made the circuit of friends 
in their midst, Lloyd introduced him to the deacon, 
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his wife, Pauline, and Minace. When they had reached 
the open air, it was with a heavy heart that Oscar 
viewed the coming storm — ^when his identity would be 
revealed to those unsuspecting people. 

"Did you recognize your father?" asked Lloyd, as 
soon as they were out of earshot and free from the 
crowd. 

"Yes ; yet, if I had not known he was in the church, 
and you had not pointed him out as he passed the sac- 
rament, I fear the picture as I remembered him in 
my early youth, and his present face, would not have 
corresponded/' 

"I wanted to clasp the irons on him there and then, 
— danm him I God — ^but my blood does boil I Let us 
go and have lunch, and something stimulating after 
all we have experienced this morning. I feel stung 
as well as frozen from the knowledge you have given 
me, my boy. You may depend on my seeing you 
through; that is, if you don't get your love affairs 
mixed with too much Indian. I do wish your mother 
had come with you — it would have made things 
easier." 

"Lloyd, you know she could not come; her pride 
would not allow her, and I am glad and proud that 
she stayed at home with Taxaway." 

"Well, my boy, I guess you are right; but I can't 
help feeling it will all end in some kind of a debauch, 
as many proud mothers' hopes have ended since the 
beginning of time, and on down to the final act of 
man's show before the footlights of this God-forsaken 
Indian country." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE ARREST OF THE DEACON FOR BIGAMY 

Man's great inheritance is a conimon proneness to 
blunder. One generation spend their lives in trying 
to correct errors which they transmit to their children. 
All men agree that swindling for a horse is reprehensi- 
ble; they punish the culprit and condemn the fault. 
The deacon had been both punished and swindled in 
his horse deal, but it was with great pride and antici- 
pation that he looked forward to the new pleasure of 
his machine. 

"Yes, it is a costly plaything— one that will frighten 
all the horses and scare the natives,'' he chuckled to 
himself as he remembered Shylock. Its arrival trans- 
formed him, first into an Egoist, and then into a ma- 
chinist. "Of course I'm going to have a chauffeur 
to do the work of running, once we are under way," 
he half apologized to those who wondered at his ex- 
travagance with his wife's money. 

He had the machine moved into the back part of a 
livery stable, where he worked and tinkered, putting 
its parts together. He was very happy over his new 
toy, and his grievance against his wife and Shylock 
were for the time being forgotten. 
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"I expected the chauffeur before I did the machine, 
according to the letter from the firm, but here it is, 
and I will have a chance to understand its mechanism 
myself." 

He was skilled in the technique of machinery, and 
the simplicity of the mechanism pleased him very much. 
It also heightened his judgment of himself as a buyer. 

His son, now dressed as a common laborer, ob- 
served his progress from a distance, wondering where 
had vanished all his boyhood hatred for this man who 
had deserted his mother. In his heart he felt that 
kinship of one man for another, which was the bond 
of humanity. Yet he was glad there was a distance be- 
tween them, for he could read on the father's face the 
cruel cowardice of his heart, and he was thankful that 
he had been reared alone with his mother. 

He was interested in the young wife who sat so 
gracefully upon her horse, and looked so thoughtfully 
and sympathetically into his eyes. That she caught 
the resemblance between father and son he was sure, 
and he knew she was puzzled. There was a strange 
fascination about her, and he felt that she was watch- 
ing him as she galloped over the road that crossed 
the bridge where he was wont to stand and watch for 
the shepherdess. 

Pauline was drawn first by his resemblance to the 
deacon, and then by his steadfast eye. Oscar was, of 
course, interested in learning her heart, thereby en- 
deavoring to ascertain with what kind of a creature he 
would have to deal when he made his identity known. 
He wished to be kind to her, for was she not the 
bosom friend of Minace ? He could see she was even 
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younger than himself, and possessing the grace and 
beauty of a well-groomed woman of the proudest 
circles. 

So the days went by, bringing the machine to perfec- 
tion, but, alas ! the promised chauffeur did not materia- 
lize. How was he, the deacon, to run it? Would this 
contraption also betray his trust? Day after day he 
waited, and the wondering crowd jeered him, asking: 
"When are you going to run a race with Shylock.'* Sam 
and Jim chuckled, but said nothing. The deacon in his 
rage felt his bravado leaving him and was almost re- 
duced to tears. 

There was a moment of general embarrassment, dur- 
ing which Lloyd took stock of the situation. "Deacon, 
you seem to be in a hell of a fix, as the Irish say. Well, 
I believe I have a man here who can run that plaything 
o^ yours. Suppose you try him ?" 

"There ain't nothing in this old town that can help 
me out of my trouble, blast it 1 I'm going to sue that 
company for not sending me a man that I paid five hun- 
dred dollars extra for, see if I don't." 

"Well, by Jupiter's wife — ^Juno — Deacon, this is one 
time you are wrong; right here I have a man who is an 
expert'with these kind of wagons. Just make a bargain 
with him and I will stand for him; knew his mother 
when she was a girl." The deacon looked for his ghost 
at the mention of the mother of the boy. "Now, young 
man, make good your word as an expert in handling 
autos." 

Quick as thought Oscar surveyed the car, tried its 
different parts, examined every screw in it, changing 
this and that, and presently he was satisfied with it 
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He motioned them to take the back seat, and away 
they flew amid the cheers of the surprised men who 
were left behind. 

Gracefully the machine curved like a big bird, and 
sailed down the street amid the cheers of the wonder- 
stricken crowd, which every moment grew larger. The 
horses were paralyzed with fright, but Oscar stopped 
the car until they could be driven out of the way, snort- 
ing and prancing. The show grew more interesting as 
the gaping crowd gazed on the most wonderful object 
they had read about but never seen. 

As they whizzed past Peggy's shop she pointed her 
long finger at them, and, in a squeaking voice, called 
the attention of those around her by saying: "That 
young man looks just like the deacon. Where do you 
suppose he came from? I never se'd him around this 
town before. Wouldn't be a bit surprised if that 'in- 
spired deacon' isn't his daddy." 

The deacon was overjoyed and his pride was beyond 
control. He insisted upon going for his wife and Min- 
ace at once ; and it was with a willing hand that Oscar 
turned the machine toward the hill, for he knew he 
would get to ride with the one wpman who had, in 
the twinkling of a star, changed the prospective scene 
of his future life. 

They left Lloyd at his office, and then turned toward 
the home in the shadow of the church, the machine, 
to the deacon's great joy, taking the steep hill with- 
out any trouble. 

The deacon sat with his son in front, while the 
ladies looked gay in their bright veils in the back seat. 
They passed up and down the street, which was now 
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cleared of horses. The crowd with one voice, whis- 
pered: "They look like father and son! Who is he, 
and where did he come from?" 

Wetigo stood and gazed upon them, then grunted: 
"Humph, he is the spawn of a skunk. Own son, I 
bet you." 

But surprise at the resemblance was speedily for- 
gotten in their admiration of the wonderful auto- 
mobile. 

The next day the deacon wished to try his hand at 
working the machine under the guidance of Oscar. 
Not knowing where the young man lived, he was rest- 
less. His wife, seeing that he was in need of some di- 
version, suggested that he fly away in his machine. 

The deacon utterly failed to grasp the significance 
or sarcasm of her words, and exclaimed: "Then you 
are really anxious to get rid of me. I thought so. 
Lately I seem to be superfluous. And, by the way, now 
that we have the car and can run it, what say you, 
Pauline, can we not sell Shylock and put the machine 
in his stable?" 

"Sell Shylock I And why should I sell my pleasure 
horse because you have bought your own way of amus- 
ing yourself ?" 

"I need the barn; there is not room enough for both. 
Besides, I wish it. Is not that sufficient reason?" 

"There is plenty of room in this State for your car 
without asking for Shylock's stall; he will stay in his 
place until he dies." 

"Then I'll see that he dies — for I don't intend to 
let you ride him, while I go alone in my car. You 
will go with me, Madam, where you belong, as my 
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wife. I'm going down to bring up the car, and you 
must be ready to go out with me, do you hear? Put 
on something stunning, for I want you to look swell. 
Before, the rubes around here had the laugh on me 
when I rode behind horseflesh, but now I'm master 
of the situation, and propose to have you with me all 
the time. There'll be no more horses between us. Our 
home will be a home of rest, and we can laugh at the 
fools who made a joke of your husband. The tables 
are turned. Now we can laugh. I'll go and find that 
young man who drove us so nicely yesterday and hire 
him for a few days, until I get the hang of the thing. 
So long, I'll be back soon." 

"Ha I Ha 1" laughed Pauline. "Sell Shylock, will 
you! We will see. No, I will never give him up, 
never 1 I could not if I tried." She paused as she 
recalled the deacon's wan face, now brightened with 
wild hope of having things his own way. "Perhaps I 
have been too intense," she thought. "I owe it to 
him to share his interests along other lines, and I could 
never wholly forgive myself if anything should happen 
to him while he is learning to run that car. But who 
is that mad-eyed boy who has something about him that 
suggests the deacon? Somewhat of a sissy — ^looks as 
if he were his mother's own boy. Yet when he is 
tried, perhaps he will come from under that and be a 
sure enough man, when he has tasted of the deeper 
passions and gains experience." 

Could she have known of the bitter cup he was even 
now drinking as the consequence of his yielding to the 
first real temptation which tries the temper from which 
character is made. His hothouse growth and his over- 
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petting and safeguarding were being weighed in the 
balance, and which way the scales would register his 
final act — time alone could tell. 

When the deacon reached the barn, Oscar was rather 
impatiently waiting for him. 

"Good morning, my man," he said patroninzingly. 
"I'm glad you are ready for another spin. It's fort- 
unate you happened along, for I'm in need of help, and 
here you are asking for a job to help you out of town. 
How long can you stay?" 

"Oh, long enough for you to get used to running this 
beauty, or until your man gets here. I shall be ready 
to go by then." 

"Now that you are here, I don't care if he never 
comes." 

They were now riding slowly along. Oscar was wait- 
ing until they reached the open before he put on full 
speed. The supposed chauffeur carefully picked his 
way through the narrow roads into the more spacious 
open prairie. Passing over the river bridge, they en- 
tered the temple of Nature where the shepherdess's 
sheep scurried away as the noise of the car reached 
them. The sudden change was invigorating; the air 
acted as a tonic on the deacon and his companion. 

The deacon thought of Pauline and was reminded 
of his intention to return for her. Yes, he would tell 
her now how deeply he regretted the words he had 
said, and he sat in deep thought while mile after mile 
was cleared by Oscar, who was also thinking of ways 

and means of approaching the sad question ^his 

duty to his mother. 

"Turn around, my man," at last the deacon said. 
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looking at his watch, ''and run home as fast as you 
want to. I promised my wife she should have a ride." 

The return toward town was quickly made, in spite 
of the many stops they had to make to allow horses to 
be made safe to some fence or tree before they could 
pass. 

"Well, do you like the way she goes ? Hope you are 
Satisfied with her movements." 

"It is the greatest pleasure of my life, and my wife 
and Minace will love it even more than I do ! I hope 
they'll sell their horses and live with me in this car. 
It reminds me of the days when I used to run an en- 
gine." 

"So 1 then you once opened and closed the throttle ?" 

"In my younger days I was an engineer." 

"What caused you to give it up? Did the Knights 
of the Footboard give you trouble ?" 

"That's a pretty broad insinuation — take carel 
There's a hores hitched to a surrey full of women and 
children." 

The machine was nearer to them than Oscar real- 
ized. He saw the danger, and with his hand upon 
the emergency brake, he threw his weight upon the 
brakes. Something gave way and the car crashed into 
the surrey; the car made a few convulsive movements 
and then stood inert. 

The deacon was thrown over the fence, landing with- 
out injury among the corn growing in rich straight 
rows. Oscar jumped and found himself upon the road, 
torn and dusty, but with no injuries but those which 
could be easily mended. The occupants of the surrey 
were scattered everywhere, but fortunately were also 
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unharmed. One of the plucky women was holding the 
horse, which was shaking with fear. 

They soon had the car righted and were again on 
their way home, and Oscar asked his companion if he 
were much hurt. 

''Oh, no, Fm used to those kind of accidents, used 
to be bumped into the snow every day, as well as dark 
nights. I like it — ^but wasn't that horse scared? Did 
me good to see him shake !" 

"May I ask a question, Mr. Doris?" 

"As many as you like, but don't stop running. Fm 
anxious to get my wife in here with us." 

"I once knew a William Doris in North Dakota, 
and you remind me of him. He was an engineer also." 

"Oh, my day in that country was long before you 
were born. Besides, there are many Dorises. I be- 
lieve that's your name?" 

"You lived there, did you not?" 

"Yes, for two years I shoveled snow oflF that road 
when we were stuck, sometimes for a week. We did 
not have the improved plows then. I was a great sin- 
ner in those days and cursed my ill luck and the long 
winters, as well as the rain and mud in summer. But 
I've quit all that now, and the past seems like a dream 
— and a bad one at that. In fact, it's one I would 
rather not be reminded of." 

They were moving slowly. An old man on a mule 
so lost control of the animal when the car swept into 
view that he was dislodged and would have fallen on 
his face had he not become entangled in some meshes 
of rope that caught his knees. Round and round spun 
man and beast — ^the frightened mule in the midst of 
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the road like a cat chasing its own tail, and the poor old 
man toppling over, his nose all but scraping the ground. 

The car stopped and in the twinkling of a star Oscar 
was out. It must, however, have been a long twinkle 
for that figure spinning on the side of the whirling 
mule. But in a few seconds he was released. Oscar 
expected no gratitude and was prepared for vitupera- 
tion, but to his surprise when he got the old fellow 
righted they found him wreathed in smiles, pouring out 
thanks and good wishes for their good speed. Again 
they were going along. The deacon chuckled, and en- 
joyed every frightened horse's misery. 

Presently Oscar resumed the thread of their conver- 
sation. 

"Do you remember Iris Doris?" 

"I have never in my life been interested in women 
outside of my wife." 

"Is that so? But if I remember rightly she was, 
nevertheless, your wife, and I am her son whom you 
named Oscar after your own father, who was also a 
black sheep and a preacher and deacon and a great 
worker in the church. He was also a very strict be- 
liever in home rule, causing you to leave early and 
dig for yourself. Then, you married the rich banker's 
daughter and moved into the bleak North, where you 
left her and her child to starve. You have forgotten 
all of this in your rich surroundings, and all because 
of the love of a beautiful girl who pays your bills. 
Well, I don't blame you very much, but I am here for 
a reckoning, and an understanding, too." 

By this time they had reached the barn. The ma- 
chine was placed under cover, never again to be re- 
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moved by the "inspired deacon." The blow had fallen. 
The cold sweat oozed out all over him. The blood re- 
ceded from his face, leaving him pale as death, but it 
came again, covering him with a painful blush. How- 
ever, his egotism and low breeding and the years be- 
tween made all seem as a dream lost in the long ago, 
and he could not remember the things that were, as 
he thought, buried securely in the dead past. 

Suddenly all became plain and the ghost stood up 
and whispered: **Deacon, you are doomed. Fate, that 
is as unrelenting as hell itself, has overtaken you and 
the wrongs done in your youth will be brought before 
the people by your son. Repent!" 

The divine spirit that burns in every heart, stirring 
up the great to become little, in order to seem greater, 
at times becomes almost insulting in its vehemence. 
Fain would the deacon at this moment have abandoned 
all of his follies and run away from things abhorrent 
to one of his standing; but his ghost, that something 
invisible which urges us on and on, either in good paths 
or those as cruel as the grave, had caught him in the 
hour of his triumph. 

"You do not seem to remember your wife and son 
whom you left in that cold, bleak country," continued 
Oscar in a hard voice. "Your rich surroundings here 
in the sunny South seem to have obliterated from your 
memory their penniless condition, and the bread of 
charity which they were compelled to eat because the 
father was jealous of the love the mother gave his own 
son. There can be no mistake. Father, I remember 
you well. Yes, I was young, but now your son is as 
fierce after his pound of flesh as Shylock of old." 



\ 
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By this time a crowd was gathering around the 
deacon. They were ready to stand by him through 
thick and thin, because he was one of their elect of both 
church and State. Had he not passed the cup of Com- 
munion, the symbol of life, to their lips? And the 
bread, which was the symbol of the body of Christ — 
they had eaten from his hands. They knew that one 
who had taken the vows of holy church and was one 
of its stewards was worthy of their defense. So they 
cried in one voice to the stranger, "You are an im- 
poster; this is a case of mistaken identity." 

At last the deacon found his voice, and stepping close 
to the stranger's side, he angrily shook his fist in his 
face and cried, in an unnatural whisper: "I never had 
a wife in those days, much less a son." Moving to his 
friends, he looked into their faces and pleaded: "This 
man is an imposter; he is trying to ruin my character; 
it is as you say a case of mistaken identity; it is not me 
he wants." 

"William Doris, what I have said is only too true 1 
You are the author of my being, and the lawful husband 
of my mother, who has no divorce. I know you, and 
many of your townspeople have already remarked our 
resemblance, I am sorry to say, for I hope it is only 
physical. Here are the papers; one is my mother's 
statement and the other is her certificate of marriage. 
Is it possible that you have forgotten Iris, my beauti- 
ful mother?" 

"I never knew her, you scoundrel I You are labor- 
ing under a mistake — I have no son — and no wife but 
my Pauline. Friends, put him in prison as an im- 
poster." 
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"Stand back I As a very young boy I resolved to 
kill you on sight, but the tender teachings of my mother 
and her divine influence overcame the bad blood I in- 
herited from you ; and, as I matured, I resolved to let 
the law — ^that great arm of justice, deal with you. I 
know from your face you have expected me to stab 
you in the back some dark night; you have felt the fatal 
blow many a time as you walked down the middle of 
this road to your elegant house. It is written on your 
face; it is also written on the face of that innocent 
woman you call wife. She has wondered many times 
why you have kept the specter of the past locked in 
your closet. Now it is loosened. Deacon, you are 
doomed I Many times in my dreams I followed you — 
demanding your life, and asking why you left my beau- 
tiful angelic mother — to feed me as best she could. 
I inherit from you my love for machinery, but from 
her I inherit good blood, which she cultivated with 
perfect example and teachings. By and by my dreams 
changed and I became reconciled to the law. Now, 
officers, do your duty — arrest that man for bigamy — 
his son commands it. And it is this statement and 
the marriage certificate that will place your 'inspired 
deacon' behind the bars !" 

An officer stepped forward, but the deacon pushed 
him fiercely away, claiming that he was not the man 
wanted. "This is all false as hell itself," he cried. 
"There is some terrible mistake! Why, I'm as pure 
as the angels of heaven, and I can prove it. Give me 
time and I'll bring men who have known me all my 
life, yes, since my early childhood, who will swear I 
am without sin." 
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"Officers, arrest him or on your hands rest his crime 
if he escapes. He is cunning and will leave you be- 
tween two suns. Arrest him, I command youl" 

"Have you a warrant?" 

"Yes, here it is. Do your duty and hold him without 
bail for his trial." 

Pale and trembling with rage, the deacon was put 
under the custody of the law. His friends reluctantly 
gave bond, for they were now convinced that he was 
guilty. He drew long, feverish sighs and looked wild- 
eyed. When the bond was made a look of cunning 
came over his face, as he was determined to betray his 
friends, and escape. 

Through the kindness of his friends, he was per- 
mitted to carry the sad news to his innocent wife, who 
was to learn of his sin and receive the fatal blow upon 
her heart. A bigamist I Was it possible that her "in- 
spired deacon" had deceived her and her father, who 
was now on a long journey to visit his childhood home? 
Now she recognized the ghost which had hovered 
under the sacred robe of church. Was there any pun- 
ishment too severe for him? Was his diseased mind 
seeking the confident and young association it selects 
as its physician? How she had yearned for little ones 
to nestle in her arms! Was he guilty? Swift as 
thought came the answer. Yes — ^her intuition leaped 
across the years of her life with him, and she recog- 
nized the ghost he had nursed and petted in secret. 
Now she knew why the gun lay on the chair by his bed 
every night, and why he was frightened in dark places. 
All was as clear as day, and she knew the reason. Was 
she sorry? Yes, and no; she was sorry for him — ^but 
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glad that at last the demon of fear and foreboding 
would be taken from her life. 

After he had stated the case the deacon turned to her, 
expecting sympathy and full belief in his innocence. 
He was like the fox in the nursery rhyme, "The fox 
had a wound, he could not tell where." He felt ex- 
tremely unhappy, yet for a moment he hoped that she 
would plan a way out of the black chimera of crime, 
which threatened his pleasure — ^his good name — ^his 
character, which was so spotless. A dark, sad melan- 
choly seized him; he muttered texts and snatches of 
hymns — ^tears came into his eyes — ^he stooped still more 
in his gait, and buried his hands deeper in his pockets 
as he walked before her. He was pining for confidence 
and an expression of love, with which would come a ray 
of hope that he could escape the sin, the crime, which 
had overtaken him. Yet, with all his weakness he had 
at this moment a more pious and exalted opinion of 
his true self, independent of circumstances, than ever 
before. 

Pauline looked in alarm at his fiery, animated coun- 
tenance as he gazed at her for hope and strength, which 
she realized she could not give, for she knew he was 
guilty. She knew that the strange youth in whom she 
detected the resemblance to the deacon, was his son. 
At last she raised her eyes to his and asked, "William, 
are you guilty of this crime?" 

"Before God and you — ^whom I love more than life, 
I am innocent." 

Long she gazed into his eyes, and she wondered if, 
indeed, he were insane, but he did not flinch from her 
scrutiny. She turned away from him, cold as ice» and 
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in that act he knew she pronounced him guilty and ap- 
preciated also the lie he had just uttered. AH of the 
old fear leaped to his heart, and the oft-repeated ques- 
tion came — **What will she do? Will she support me 
until I can flee the country and mine enemy, or will she 
condemn me openly?" 

Again she turned and faced him, something as a hurt 
animal turns into a cave to die. "William, this is your 
ghost, and I know you are guilty. Yet, I had hoped 
your fears were only imaginary. Many times I tried 
to ask you for whom you were looking. Now I know, 
and your son has done right in forcing a reckoning for 
his mother's wrongs. As for myself, I am innocent, 
because you married me before the altar of God, and 
my father thought you were a gentleman, — of which 
supposition I have long been undeceived. We must 
send for this stranger and make such amends as are in 
our power to that injured wife and mother." 

She was still gazing at the deacon when a soft, sweet 
strain of music stole through the air from beneath their 
window, and it gradually rose till the sound of a guitar 
became distinct and clear. "Some young lover is going 
to serenade his loved one," she murmured. "Deacon, 
our days of love are over. You must go back to your 
real wife and son and take your ghost home. It has 
tormented me for the last time. There Is no place for it 
here." 

With a cold, sweeping bow, she left him gazing after 
her as one in a trance. Weary and worn by his sin 
and the even more terrible exposure, he climbed the 
stairs to his room. 

The arrest of the "inspired deacon" stirred the town 
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as nothing ever before. Their cup bearer was a com- 
mon bigamist, making of the woman who had been 
reared in their midst a mistress. 

Again the innocent must be sacrificed on the cross 
for the deep-dyed guilt of another; their beautiful home 
in the shadow of the church, where they worshipped 
the most high God, was now made a common slum, 
more cruel than those which are licensed. 

From the window the deacon surveyed the hills of 
peace, the valley through which ran the river on its 
way to the gulf, and he wondered if it were truly he 
who had been arrested for bigamy. This rude inter- 
ruption of his holy life was so needlessly cruel. Search 
his mind as he would, he could find no connection be- 
tween the past and the present. The cruel sting of the 
law had killed him, and he could think of nothing but 
Death, and his soul cried for the rest to be found only 
in the eternal sleep of the grave. The something that 
is wholly good in every man and woman cried, — **Die, 
and do one act of kindness to those you have crucified 
in the years of your earthly life." 

The cup was pressed to his lips by conditions and 
hereditary impulses, and he must drain its dregs. Long 
he pondered, reviewing his life, and he went back and 
back to the beginning. Iris was remembered. There 
was no hope but death, the fatal and last struggle of 
the human mind — and the longings of the human heart 
were at his door, and he could not close it upon their 
demands. He sat in his cosy den alone waiting, and 
the great clock ticked in the long silence. Presently, 
there was a rustle on the stairs, and he heard the skirts 
of his slender girl-wife approaching. He started to- 
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wards her, meeting her in the upper hall. Lifting his 
head, he looked at her and said dully: "Well, Pauline?" 

"Well, William," she answered, "this is the end, I 
suppose." 

He did not reply, and when he did speak it was in a 
dead, passionless voice. "Yes, I suppose so— I can- 
not stay here now." 

"No, — ^you should not stay — ^but it is my wish that 
you keep these rooms until after the trial .' Will you 
do so? I know your secret was cursing you — ^but Wil- 
liam, I did not think you capable of " 

"Leave me to myself — I should have gone away a 
long time ago — ^but I did not yield to the better in- 
stincts." 

Like a shadow she left him, and was gone forever. 

There was no place in this home for Love. The 
deacon had squandered his strength in sensationalism 
and self-habits — ^pitifully asking for their continued 
doses of fresh kisses from the woman he knew was his 
wife in name only. The whirlwind has caught him, as 
it has the rest of the world, and Love has become an 
outcast in the midst of her eternal laws of everlasting 
"Life" — and she weeps before the graves of those she 
is helpless to save from utter destruction. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MINACE AND PAULINE VISIT THE ALTAR OF 

KE-CHE-MUN-E-DO 

After the exposure of his father's crime, Oscar 
strolled out to the bridge in order to be alone and think. 

His first thought was of the two girls who had fas- 
cinated him. Minace he loved as he had no other 
woman; her girlish vivacity, toned with quiet and re- 
poseful dignity, made her seem older than she waS| 
and it appealed to him as wonderfully becoming, save 
for the restraint which accompanied it. She held her- 
self absolutely in hand. He dreaded her rebuke as if 
he were wrong in coming to disturb the illegitimate 
home nest of his father. He felt there would be scant 
success or satisfaction attending his efforts at clearing 
his mother's wrongs at so great a sacrifice. However, 
his characteristic dogged purpose made him determine 
to carry the business in hand to its ultimate finish. 

As soon as Minace learned the sad news she was 
anxious to get the story direct from the son. She knew 
his favorite place of loitering, and it was toward the 
rustic bridge she now walked, with a heavy heart. 

"Oh, I am so glad that you have come to me at 
lastl'* 

"At last !" His own words brought him out of his 
dream. Mastering his emotion as best he could, he 

160 
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took the plump brown hands in his, and the fact that 
sh6 did not withdraw them gave him strength and cour- 
age. 

**I have longed to come to you each day, but at this 
hour more than at any other." 

**I am glad you are here now, after what has hap- 
pened," he replied. 

How should he begin to tell the story of his mother's 
desertion ? The sentences he had thought out carefully, 
which might convey the story, were now cold and mean- 
ingless. He looked into her steadfast Indian eyes and 
their expression helped him to his purpose. In a tor- 
rent of pitiless words he drew pictures of his mother, 
and of her heartless desertion by the man whom he had 
accused of bigamy. He recounted his own longing to 
kill on sight, and of the sweet influence of his mother's 
life and training, which wholly changed his own de- 
sires. 

"For five years we endured my father's neglect and 
brutality, followed by his desertion. Then we returned 
to her father's house, where I was trained according to 
my natural ability, that of a machinist. My mother is 
one of those souls who believe in children going the 
way they are gifted from birth, and not the way ambi- 
tious parents desire. I became connected with the firm 
from which my father purchased *the wagon without 
horses' as sister Peggy called it, and we were forced 
to leave the old home of my mother's parents." 

Then he told of their Colonial home, "The Ever- 
greens," giving a vivid description of its solid comfort, 
as well as the natural landscape beauty of its sur- 
roundings. 
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"And I must tell you of my adopted sister, Taxaway 
Putman. Her father was the last of a Scottish clan 
who, through dissipation, ran to seed and left nothing 
but debts. His mad passion for a woman with royal 
blood in her veins left the girl an outcast. In many 
ways she resembles you. Sometime I will tell you more 
of her, but now " 

"You say her name is Taxaway?" 

"Yes, Taxaway Putman." 

"In the Indian language Taxaway stands for Red- 
bird." 

"How strange I The first time I came upon her, she 
was dressed in red. And my mother's pet name for 
her is Redbird." 

In this perfect felicity tears welled in Minace's 
eyes. Here was a lady bird crushed, and she felt that 
she must weep because of the Redbird in the Evergreen 
grounds. With slight hesitation she abruptly asked, 
"Do you love this Redbird in your mother's home?" 

"Very dearly as a sister and friend." 

"Does she love you?" 

"Really, I do not know. We are constant compan- 
ions and agree and disagree. My mother would be 
pleased if we were nearer, but that can never be, now 
that you have come into my heart with your song. Tell 
me how your throat has kept its dewy song, which 
sweetly speaks of life and love, and with no dull note 
that love be wrong? Were you some poet in that ver- 
nal tide when earth was young, some Sappho unmarred 
by despair and changed into an Indian girl? How I 
wish that I could live as you are — free in the open field 
with noonday calm and without the clog and cramp of 
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civilization. Oh, give me Godlike freedom, with joy 
as deep, as reckless, too, as you— oh, Minace 1" 

"Blessings and freedom — ^they are not free," said 
the girl; "we pay a price for them. The gods them- 
selves are bound by the same law as that of the tree to 
the ground. If we are worth while we are bound by 
the same material earth. The pessimist tries to shrink 
away from their bondage, but the optimist stands firm, 
and neither wind nor man can turn him from the bless- 
ings given him, after he is tried and found true. You 
are being tried by those who are immortal, invisible." 

"Minace, your words are beyond my understanding. 
Yet, I want you to realize fully all that has passed as 
the years spun in the warp of my life, the woof of 
hereditary sins, and how powerless I am to make resti- 
tution to the beautiful Pauline for what she must suffer 
from the culmination of the deacon's arrest." 

"I would not have disturbed you at this hour of your 
life's awful crisis, only it was necessary," Minace said 
brokenly, — "but there are some matters which we must 
understand. Their marriage was a mistake, and it is 
I who have made life worth anything for Pauline. She 
is my kinswoman. I do not seek to restore matters to 
their former unbearable position, but I — ^that is — it is 
necessary for me to know your story — and I thank you 
for your confidence." 

Gently she withdrew from him and stood where the 
sun's rays fell upon her, making her appear as one glor- 
ified. At last she spoke — "You have suffered a living 
death, you and your mother — If I were her son I would 
say in the language of the Bible — 'An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,' Friend, I will help you in tins 
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— for it is an issue that needs a stronger force than 
earthly hands and hearts. Now that you have revealed 
your identity, which many of our townspeople sus- 
pected, you must be very careful. I must leave you, 
for I would be alone. There is much work for the 
daughter of Ke-che-mun-e-do." 

Slowly she left him, like a ray of light passing into 
the shadows of evening. As one in a dream he walked 
back to his room, where he wrote the sad news to his 
mother. 

^p ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

When Pauline left the deacon's presence, she wan- 
dered over the beautiful home of her childhood. Here 
were the many tokens of the love and labor of her 
father. Oh, how glad she was that he was away at 
present, for what would that old war horse do to the 
deacon if he were here, knowing that she, his petted 
child, was a wife only in name I At last she sought her 
own rooms, where she could think the situation all out. 

"Pauline," cried Minace, entering the room. "I 
know all — ^more than the deacon has told you 1" 

"Through whom? Oh, Minace, my heart is 
broken.*' 

"The deacon's son has told me the story of his 
mother, whom he worships, and of his own desire to 
kill the author of his being on sight." 

"Then, my Minace, you can tell me — ^is the deacon 
really guilty of this awful crime?" 

"As guilty as hell, my poor cousin." 

"Then, oh, Minace, I am only his despised " 

"Say not the word I Utter it not 1 Or by the God 
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of my people I will go in there and kill him with my 
own hands." 

"Minacel" 

"Tempt not my deep passions. When we Indians 
love we give all and when we hate we kill. We will 
think no more of the beast in yonder den. Wetigo will 
see that he is cared for. It is of you, of whom my 
father told on the second day after your marriage that 
you would come to this cross road. He told me when 
the time came to take you to our altar and there to 
read your future. This altar, as you have often heard, 
has been in the keeping of the Indians for ages. It 
was brought to my father by a mighty chief, named 
Mohatski. He was learned in magic, even back to the 
days of Oka-Talamah — (the flood). It was when I 
was a small child, and I remember him well. Old in- 
deed, he was, but his eyes were keen and form upright. 
He said a great sorrow had overtaken him and he 
wished to lie down and pass into the happy hunting 
ground of his fathers. Under the log hut on the hill 
there is a natural cellar or cave, where my father wor- 
shipped. Tonight, my Pauline, we must go to this altar 
and read your future in the 'crystal eye.' It is one of 
those rare gems brought with them ages gone by when 
our people were cast out. The same God rules this crys- 
tal as rules the Ta-bush-sah (green pole) that led my 
people from one part of the globe into another. The 
same God, so my father thought, ruled the rod of 
Aaron. Tonight, this God will appear among the last of 
the Indians, and show us your destiny, out there in the 
electric forces of my people who are the 'Little Peo- 
ple' of the air. We must go, and be told how to gather 
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unto ourselves the threads which fate has woven into 
the web of nations as well as for you. The culmination 
of the deacon's crime has been brought upon you for 
a purpose; such things come not of themselves. Men 
and women are simply tools in the invisible 'Little Peo- 
ple's hands, as they come and go before the great 
Master's footlights; and this is one of their moves in . 
their game, which we call chance. This night, my 
cousin, they have need of you, and have selected you as 
their tool. Forsake them not, lest you provoke their 
anger and they send you into the shades." 

'*0h, Minace, perhaps confronting them is worse 
than being a " 

'*Say not the word his black crime has placed upon 
your pure brow. Meet me within an hour at the outer 
gate. Fear not, for none will see or harm you. Wetigo 
is watching. Shylock and I will be there. Take off 
your white dress and put on one of no color, and be 
ready to ride." 

"Minace, I would know " 

"Ask me no questions. I have both explained and 
said the will of my father." 

The early twilight was gathering in the old Logan 
mansion. The light already shone from the windows 
of the oak wainscoted room, known by its owners as 
the family assembly room. Here hung the family por^ 
traits of the father and mother and their children. The 
finely carved cabinets, the plate and crystal which 
adorned the room were familiar to the town folks, 
whose pride in them formed a part of their common 
possessions. The massive table, which still held the 
central space, was one at which Pauline had dined since 
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her early childhood. Tonight she felt keenly the one 
dishonor upon this sacred board, and it was she, their 
petted darling, who was instrumental in having placed 
it there. 

There was a gentle fire burning upon the great 
hearth, giving an aspect of cheer to the otherwise 
dreary room. The tasteful dinner was spread before 
her, but she could not eat. The deacon refused to 
emerge from his den, and she was glad of his decision; 
but his lonely chair killed her desire for food. She re- 
turned to her room, where she removed her white lace 
dress, and donned one of dark gray. Slipping out on 
to the dark lawn, she found Wetigo waiting. 

In silence he led her to the gate, where stood her 
beloved Shylock. As she neared him he neighed and 
rubbed his silken nose against her. Minace rode by 
her side and they were soon lost in the deep shadows 
of night. 

At last they reached the beloved home of Ke-che- 
mun-e-do, where all things seemed in readiness for 
them. Minace made a light, then set fire to a small 
log heap upon the familiar hearth, on either side of 
which sat two unoccupied chairs. 

Pauline drew her own chair near the fire, for the 
night was cold. Upon the table where they as chil- 
dren had eaten their humble meals was spread a light 
lunch, prepared in the old way, of which they ate 
heartily. 

Again they sat by the fire, waiting, — for what? 

Silently Minace removed a rustic bench from the 
wall, lifted up some planks of the floor, and revealed 
a secret stairway. Here again all was in readiness, as 
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If unseen hands had anticipated their coming. The 
perfume of herbs was almost stifling. Bottles of medi- 
cine and numerous charms of various sorts were upon 
the shelves, where the mice went scurrying among 
them, making sounds as if ghostly hands were shaking 
the packages. There were the treasures of Ke-do, 
who was ever a physician to his own people, as well as 
to others who applied for his simple remedies. And it 
was small wonder that the people to whose cause he 
thus gave his labor worshipped him as if he were their 
Messiah. 

As they advanced farther into the cave they came 
to what appeared a niche taken from an old church. 
Pauline gazed in wonder on the treasures of many 
years' gathering, which so long had been so near her, 
and whose existence she had never suspected. 

Minace was pleased by her great wonder. "You 
see now why I value this despised Indian log cabin. 
If the white men had learned of these treasures, whose 
origin extends back into the myths and folk-lore of 
ages, they would have stolen them for curios: They 
would have made a laughing stock of these things 
that are dearer than life to an Indian's heart. They 
call these past dreams *heathen,' while they worship 
a man they call Christ, who will laugh as the white min 
does at this, as time brings future races to view His 
works. Well, be it so, they are all good in their day, 
and what would man be without his dream and — ^his 
God?" 

Minace gave Pauline a candle and bade her follow. 
She hesitated for a moment, repelled by the dark 
earthy vapor which rose from below. As they ad- 
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vanced Into a larger space the light from their candles 
brought into fleeting sight the weird, fantastic sculp- 
tured walls of the cave, which supported a low vaulted 
roof of the same material, though vague in outline. 
When they stopped it was before a central tomb in 
which reposed, open to their view, an Egyptian sar- 
cophagus, holding the treasures of the Red Men. 

Records of their superstitions and their emblems of 
war were there, carved on polished stone. On either 
side were drawings on dressed deer skin, as soft as silk, 
representing in colored scenes Indians in council. Some 
were of war, some of peace, but many were the scenes 
of their victory in killing the despised white man. Over 
all stood a mighty chief, carved from the round body 
of a pine tree with its branches overhead. Kneeling 
at his feet was his wife and their children, with their 
ponies and dogs, all carved from the same wood, with 
many designs such as we see today on totem poles. 
Behind him stood the well-defined gruesome figure of 
the Hattak-fuUih, whom they had seen only a few 
short months ago, tearing the flesh from the bones of 
the master of these possessions. 

Painted round these scenes was the ever present 
swastika, and over all were hung wreaths made from 
laurel and ivy with the natural leaves preserved in 
some way to keep from crumbling. 

In Minace and Pauline the channels of deep grief 
flowed hushed and still as they viewed this primitive 
altar, with its symbols of old Egypt and the many de- 
vices with which crude minds had endeavored to leave 
behind them "Their Dream.'* 
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**Minace, this is wonderful," cried Pauline, beyond 
all control. "How did you know of all this?" 

"From my childhood I have been entrusted witfh the 
keys to this ancient altar where my father worshipped. 
Here I was taught to idolize their dream of virtue, and 
I often viewed this holy of holies with my father, who 
would sit in this cave or temple. Here it was, when 
the stars stood aright, he would search the mystic 
spheres of prophecy. Here it was he told me soon 
after your marriage that you would drink of the wine 
of grief, and eat of the bread of disgrace." 

With studied deliberation the girl now fastened her 
candle into a rusty iron socket, which projected from 
a pillar fronting the crypt and its painted and carved 
figures. Then she seated herself upon a block of stone 
which formed its base, gently took the candle from the 
hand of Pauline, extinguished it, and placed it upon 
the floor. 

"Pauline, my sister," she said presently, "tonight for 
the last time the crystal font will be used for you to 
see what is to be for you, as fate casts in it the light 
and shades of the future." 

Humbly Minace bowed before this crypt and its 
mystic object Rising presently, she fixed her eyes on 
its smooth surface, and stood silently waiting for its 
deep shadows to become disturbed. 

"Speak, Pauline, and ask from your heart some 
question." 

"If your people are the magicians which these sur- 
roundings indicate, I pray you that it be foretold what 
will become of my wretched life." 

Minace came a step nearer, surveying the crystal 
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with more curiosity than she would care to betray. 

**We place faith solely in the mysteries of our re- 
ligion, and those who are educated in an enlightened 
faith can see the pictures. Ah, the font is disturbed." 
She looked down at its clouded surface, then with a 
look of awe, said — '^Supposing what appears should 
sadden your heart? A cloud veils it " 

"Do you know my destiny already? Where did 
you read it?" 

"I knew you as a child, a bride, and now as a de- 
serted wife. My father knew you, and we often saw 
you in this pure font. I will consult my people." Here 
she leaned over, breathing her breath upon its smooth, 
cold surface. "Good or bad, my cousin, I must give it." 

"And I must hear it," cried Pauline, with growing 
irritation. "If it is good I will call it flattery, but if 
bad, I shall regard it as a warning, and I promise not 
to bear you ill will, my Minace. Let your witchcraft 
proceed." 

Minace picked up the font and placed it in a kind 
of saucer, thus raising it higher. After looking at it, 
she shook her head. "I cannot speak. Some things 
must not be told, no, not even to you." 

"Perhaps you have nothing to say." 

Minace started as if a viper had struck her: "You 
shall have your future, though I would rather not re- 
veal it." 

"Be it so, this future business is all a dream, any- 
how, and I am only curious." 

"Pray do not try to irritate me, Pauline, in doing 
that which my father commands. I am but an instru- 
ment which die higher Powers use to enlighten yoo. 
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Insult Fate, and it will revenge itself, as it well knows 
how. So do not fling upon the interpreter the wrath 
which will recoil on yourself, for you cannot visit upon 
me the sinister woes of which I am only the herald.'* 

"Then there are woes in your crystal?" 

"I know not, dear Pauline." 

"Then tell me what you see, and nothing more." 

"Your present misfortune will not reach those of 
your family." 

"Will the deacon be imprisoned?" 

"The 'Little People' will prevent that disgrace com- 
ing upon you." 

"How, dear Minace? Tell me, if possible." 

"I see not the way; he may live, and he may die, 
but he will be cared for." 

"So ; what else is there for me ?" 

"Hearken and remember." 

Here Minace touched the crystal ^th her mag^c 
wand. Some frightful pictures appeared and she 
looked awe-struck and worried. 

"What have you now?" 

"That was your past life and its close I Your fu- 
ture is made new. You will marry again, and it will 
be a true marriage. You will become the mother of 
many children. One I see is to become a god among 
men — not a king — ^but a man to bring peace among the 
humble, who will worship him. He will be one of the 
great teachers of the modern world — a Moses — a 
Plato. Your son will be greater than all the others 
of his day in wisdom and intellect. You will be drawn 
with him across the great waters, where he will reign 
among the conunon classes." 
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"And Minace? What of her? See if she will go 
with me and be my staff as she has always been." 

Silently the girl gazed and then spoke in an imper- 
sonal way — "Minace will be as one dead to her peo- 
ple in the near future — ^then she will be recalled by an 
accident or — ^the crystal darkens — I cannot see." 

Long did Minace remain in sore dejection of spirit, 
her eyes still fastened upon the "Crystal Eye," and 
at times giving utterance to a sob which no restraint 
could suppress. Gradually there stole over her a sooth- 
ing, encouraging, strengthening vibration, attuned in 
harmony with — ^Love — whispering strains of a song 
sacred to the suffering soul of the daughter of Ke-che- 
mun-e-do. Raising her head and brushing away the 
tears that still lay on her cheek, with eyes uplifted 
toward the altar, and bright with an almost celestial 
radiance, she exclaimed in firm but submissive tones: 

"My father, lead me with your divine guidance and 
strength; for I now know I have sought the Love of 
self in your sacred crystal, rather than the Love of 
the God of my4)eople." 

Much comforted, she arose from the altar at which 
she had been kneeling, and in doing so observed Pau- 
line beside her, much astonished. They placed the 
crystal in its sacred coverings, where it had remained 
for ages, blessed and held by the hands of those who 
were entrusted with its keeping. After all was done 
they sat in silence, wondering and thinking of the 
strange revealments of the altar and the crystal belong- 
ing to the chaste American Indians of the long ago. 

After a brief pause they arose; Pauline threw her 
arms around Minace and wept. Long they looked 
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upon the sacred altar of their beloved father, as if 
trying to stamp its picture indelibly in their memories. 

*Tauline, I congratulate you upon your son that is 
to bring back the cup that was lost so long ago; for 
he will leave a religion behind him which will surpass 
that conceived by the advanced minds of this age.'' 

'*Oh, Minace, I am so happy even under this black 
cloud that now overshadows me." 

'*Be of good cheer. The past is dead and gone. 
Your future is bright — bright with promise." 
^ They now left the mystic altar undisturbed in the 
hidden cave. When they reached the outer chamber 
the Indian girl said: *Tauline, go alone into the upper 
room; I would be alone with my dead." 

Left alone, Minace thoughtfully surveyed the cave, 
and she found a jug hidden deep in the recess of its 
stone wall, lifted it from its hiding place, and poured 
its contents on a heap of substance resembling gold ore. 

"There, my father. I have fulfilled your last com- 
mands. Now this ore is saturated with the chemicals 
which your old friend Mohatski brought, telling you 
how to arrange the pile over which is a passage out 
into the open air above. He said it was the same as 
was used by the children of Israel, which ever made a 
fire by night and smoke by day over this sacred altar 
as they passed through the wilderness. But some of 
its secrets have been lost, thereby causing this to make 
instead, when the rain falls and the wind blows, a noise 
resembling running feet upon the ground. Now, my 
father, if any prowlers come about this altar while I 
am away, this magic preparation will cause them to 
fancy our old home is haunted, and the boldest of 
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them, who would face a panther and other wild beasts, 
will run from ghosts. If tEe hosts of the Infinite gain 
control by common command over fluid conditions that 
link all parts of creation, my work this night will be 
blessed by the 'Little People.' " 

"Farewell, my people. In the hour I am tempted 
away from you, lead me back to this home, where I 
may be reminded of my duty and love to those who 
are dead.'* 

Little did she dream how this would be brought 
about. 

She ascended the stairs, where she found Pauline in 
a fit of weeping. They went at once to their impatient 
horses, and rode homeward, each thinking of what had 
transpired in the mysterious chambers under the dear 
old home. Their thoughts, however, ran in entirely 
different channels. Pauline was thinking of her mar- 
riage with the man she loved, and leaving America, 
where her life had been wrecked by the "inspired dea- 
con." Minace was wishing for a rainy night, that she 
might test the story of old Mohatski, whom she had 
as a child learned to love. 

Wetigo lingered around the house after the girls 
left upon their errand of destiny. 

The smoke from the kitchen chlnmey indicated that 
cooks were still busy at work, so, turning, he walked 
to one of the playing fountains and washed his hands 
and face, to be sure that the cobwebs were out of his 
eyes. A moment later the deacon's valet emerged by 
the front door and trudged over the smooth earth 
toward the outer garden. Reaching the tool house, 
which stood near the glass hothouse, he deposited a 
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package amid Its tools, after which he placidly took 
his way back through the garden and returned to the 
village. Arranging his toilet as best he could by look- 
ing into the fountain's clear water, Wetigo approached 
the hothouse, wondering for whom the valet had left 
the package. 

Shortly afterward an under gardener, coming out of 
a canna trench, shovel in hand, carelessly lounged up 
to the tool house. Soon he reappeared with the pack- 
age in his hand. Taking his knife, he loosened its 
strings, eating its contents with hands and tooth like 
a good-natured puppy. Then came the inevitable to- 
bacco, and he rolled a cigarette. After going through 
his pockets he produced a match and then leisurely 
struck a light, casting his eyes abroad over the moon- 
lit scene and watching a hand car that was being pro- 
pelled by some laborers along the railway. 

By this time Wetigo had finished his toilet and was 
wondering who the man might be; this solution oc- 
curred to him and he grunted: "The skunk is being 
watched; I think I will venture to walk through the 
grounds, for I'm quite positive that valet knows more 
than that sentinel he has left in his absence, who is no 
more than a common gardener. If so, the deacon 
must be warned of the additional danger that confronts 
him should the city magistrate wish to seize him. 
Minace says he must not get into the coils of the law, 
for Pauline's sake, and it is my business to see that 
he is run into Mexico. I will use her key and enter 
the house like a thief, so that I may have a friendly 
chat with the old skunk, or ^inspired deacon/ which- 
ever name he prefers." 
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"Hello, deacon, you look very comfortable here in 
your elegant rooms. Are you not glad to see me?" 

**No, Fm a sick man. I gave orders that I was 
not to be disturbed tonight. For what have you come? 
Speak and begone." 

Wetigo made himself comfortable and then asked, 
"That was a very dishonorable act of yours; indeed, I 
wonder that honorable men will stoop to such things." 

"Indeed, such as what?" 

"Bigamy! No doubt you thought the Indian girl 
did not count. Well, we shall see." 

"I am inocent of that crime, I assure you; they are 
scandalizing my character and trying to take my wife 
from me. But I'll have their blood if I die for it the 
next instant." 

"Say, rather, that you are afraid, and you'll tell 
no lie," said the Indian with a sneer. 

"But I am innocent, and if I were not sick I would 
prove it by the men who have known me all my days." 

"Sick! Bah! That is the defense of the coward, 
feigning insanity with which to cover his meanness by 
working on the tender sympathies of credulous men 
and women. A physician is sent for who pronounces 
the malady hysteria." 

"You say I am not sick I You low-born Indian, get 
out of my house." 

"Why, really, I am not ready to leave yet awhile. 
I'm waiting for the return of Pauline and Minace." 

"Return ? Where are they? I had not missed them. 
Where is my wife?" 

"She IS riding Shylock this fine night." 

"And me sick unto death! With whom, can you, 
who know so much and do so little, tell me?" 
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"Since she is not your wife, what does it matter 
where or with whom she goes?" 

''I tell you she is my wife I Oh, I am so sick," cried 
the deacon, falling upon the bed. 

''You mean you are scared that she is with Sam 
Scott 1" 

''How dare you couple the name of my wife with 
that black-leg gambler?" 

"Yes, he is a gambler. He deals in horses, while 
you seem to have gambled in wives and deacon^s 
crowns." 

"Scoundrel I" shouted the enraged deacon, jumping 
to his feet. "Is it not enough for me to be robbed 
of home and a very beautiful wife? I will not be 
taunted by your insinuations. Leave my rooms, I say, 
or I'll shoot you 1" 

Drawing a revolver from his pocket, he pointed it 
at the Indian, who in the meantime was covering him 
with a big Colt revolver and saying calmly: "No, no 
you won't, deacon. Put that toy on this table by my 
side. I am not through talking." 

"Well, there it is ; now finish and be gone, for I am 
a sick man and cannot be disturbed with a fool like 
you." 

"Ha, ha, you can frighten women and children, and 
beat them, and leave them to starve, as do many cow- 
ardly white animals who play with the weaker sex 
only. But, deacon, you are living in a fool's paradise, 
and it was very unpracticable for you to draw that 
gun on an Indian who has come to help you out of a 
bad fix." 

"Do not exercise your imagination over possibili- 
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ties of escape, for I have no idea of attempting any. 
I intend to stand my trial, then marry my wife when 
this blows over and — ^but — still " 

The deacon spoke impatiently. He paused on the 
hearth rug, and stood there with his left hand resting 
lightly on his hip. 

"Marry 1 Marry ! So, deacon, you admit then she 
is not your wife at present? Pauline is a distant rela- 
tive of mine, and rather than see her live with you 
again I will take that handsome scalp of yours for a 
trophy of war. When I was a small boy Unde Ke-do 
made me promise to scalp any white man that dared 
make love to Minace. I will from now on include 
Pauline in my list of Indian girls to be guarded. Your 
time has come." 

Unsheathing his knife, he deliberately whetted its 
steel blade back and forth on the palm of his hand, 
as if preparing for his bloody work. 

The deacon sidled toward the door, but the nimble 
Indian reached out and turned the key, after which he 
put it into his own pocket. 

"It is not the will of God to call a soul so hastily into 
His presence," groaned the deacon. 

"You speak the truth. And a few brief hours will 
be given you, for you die tomorrow night; but, as your 
offense is most odious to an Indian, it will be sure to 
meet with an Indian's vengeance. I will take your 
scalp tonight, then come and take your life when the 
sun goes down again." 

"Tonight; oh, God, and I am so sickl" 

"You think that plea will save you? Well, I am 
not to be touched with that weak sort of squirm." 
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The "inspired deacon" was so horrified at the pros- 
pect that he fell over on the bed in a dead faint. 

"Ha, ha," laughed Wetigo, "I hope he will never 
come back to life. I shall leave him as he is and see if 
this is real fainting, or only a coward's hysteria. Ha, 
ha, I am glad I frightened him ; it gives me a kind of 
evening-up with white men in general. Farewell, dea- 
con, farewell I If you die I have done a kindness to 
more than one in this family, but if you live I will 
see you again." 

As he entered the grounds he heard the coming of 
the horses, who were carrying their mistresses swiftly 
home from the hills, amid the merry sounds of awak- 
ening birds. Morning lifted the curtain of night, and, 
lo, there was a new born day, and also a new life for 
the two girls. 

Wetigo told them of his teasing the deacon, and his 
promise of ending the worthless life rather than allow 
him to fall further within the meshes of the law. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE MINISTER VISITS THE DEACON 

Pauline retired to her rooms, locked the door, and 
sat down to think. Did she approve of Wetigo's ac- 
tions? She had always been afraid of him, he was so 
severe toward white people, and she always felt that 
he would in the end commit some crime for which 
his life would pay the penalty. His promise to Uncle 
Ke-do to protect Minace from mixing her blood with 
that of the white man was an open secret. 

At last she arose and walked to the window and 
gazed over the old familiar scene. "Am I dreaming?*' 
she cried, as if seeking to banish the nightmare. "Is 
it all real? Am I the same girl whose heart was set 
on one of the grandest church weddings this country 
ever witnessed, to the most eligible of men — ^the dea- 
con — gentlemanly and religious ? Wetigo told me that 
the day would come when he would have to scalp him. 
But still, I did not dream of this. I did not look for 
his ghost to be uncovered as desertion and bigamy. 
Poor wife and son! How they must have suffered, 
and still are suffering after all these years. Yes, the 
deacon has suffered also, but I am glad the phantom 
has stepped from its hiding place and the world can 
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view it and the wreck it has made. And he must pay 
the debt of violating the most holy law. I shudder 
at the thought of the children I have mourned for; my 
heart is now glad that I am childless. No, I have 
never really loved him. My heart wa9«)0nly that of 
a spoiled child ready to be flattered, whose air castles 
of home and happiness were to be replaced by those 
of a woman. Does my heart repine at the loss of the 
deacon? With shame I confess that that organ is re- 
lieved of a false burden which it never accepted, and 
it beats with more freedom than it has for years. I 
suppose, however, I shall be expected to appear broken- 
hearted. Oh, I feel like a wild bird loosened from 
a cage of fierce man-made laws. 

"The great Master who knows not form nor pat- 
tern ; who builds no two things alike, has rendered His 
list of bills payable, and now it is the deacon's turn. 
No, he is not dead in the flesh, but dead in the eyes 
of 'the brethren' whose laws of both church and 
State forbid one man having two wives. A multiple 
of 'mistresses' is a common sin and allowable, how- 
ever, though it is not so written." 

A rare smile, like aurora in a winter's sky, now 
overspread Pauline's face, and then her lips curled 
with contempt for the misfortune which had destroyed 
her faith, but not her hope, however, for this was now 
high in anticipation of being rid of a harsh fanatical 
tyrant, and she could not help feeling glad that the 
crisis had come. She resumed her seat and rang for 
her maid to prepare her for a few hours' sleep. 

But what of the master of the household? Did he 
recover from the fainting fit in which Wetigo left 
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him? Yes, as soon as the Indian was gone he arose 
and cursed his ill luck, as well as his wife for being 
out of the house when he needed her. He felt his 
head to make sure his scalp was in its accustomed place 
and not reeking upon the belt of Wetigo. He did not 
spend the night in sleep, for his weary form was be- 
yond the quieting influence of that soothing hand which 
comes only to the honest brow of labor and those of 
serene minds. Had he been less a tyrant and less sel- 
fish, this trial would not have come into his life. Was 
there a plan by which the unseen forces were weaving 
a pattern that was necessary for future good and de- 
velopment of all things in the progression of the in- 
tellectual mind? At any rate, the aftermath of his 
deeds had overtaken him, and he now could see nothing 
in the human soul greater than he could mold with his 
will. 

Pledged by inheritance and training to the Christian 
religion, he became a petty political and social author- 
ity to the husks of which system he so vociferously and 
hotly adhered, while the vital and spiritual essence 
forming these mighty energies had totally escaped him; 
he found the despotic power of the church supreme, 
and in accord with his own nature. It was his wont 
to say — "Upon those who swerve from the right line 
punishment must be swift and summary." To differ 
with him in opinion was to be guilty of crime. Now 
the force of the law, as well as Wetigo, had over- 
taken him. Would he submit and take the punish- 
ment which he was so earnestly dealing out upon 
others? Should he wear the stripes of a common 
felon, or would his cowardly legs carry him beyond 
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the reach of the law? Death would relieve scandal, 
that black scourge of iniquity more to be feared than 
the great flood that swept all to destruction but Noah 
and his ark. Why not commit suicide and end all? 

When Minace awoke she realized that it was a rainy 
Sabbath morning. She could hear the gentle patter 
upon the window pane, and dripping in monotones of 
calm and rest, suggesting sleep. Hurriedly she went 
to the window. "Midst the wind and rain the feet of 
the ghosts will clatter round the dear old log cabin 
out on the hill, where I poured the drug of Mohatski 
on the ore stones to frighten prowlers away from the 
lost treasures of my people." 

It was late when Pauline opened her eyes. She 
listened to the rain without and heard the voice of 
Minace singing softly from their sitting room beyond. 
She arose and glided into the room and came to her 
with her usual morning embrace. 

"What name will you call me from now on, my 
Minace?" 

"Your maiden name has never been changed; of 
course we shall call you by the one your father and 
mother gave you, Pauline Logan." 

"Unless you give me yours 1 You know your mother 
was my mother." 

"That I cannot do, for it won't fit because it Is 
Indian." 

"Rather say you do not want the Indian name dis- 
graced by the sin of an *Inspired deacon.' " 

Minace, being all Indian, and with their peculiar In- 
stincts, had become more sensitive since the scene jon 
the hill. She huddled at the feet of Pauline, feeling 
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rather morose at the words spoken by her distant kins- 
woman. Presently she raised her Indian eyes to those 
of her companion and wept like unto the sky without, 
and like the sky she was ever ready to clear when 
the clouds drifted away. 

**My friend, do you believe I care for that?" Now 
she bounded to her feet and looked at her whom she 
loved. **Do you believe I care for these Indians who 
are weak and lie dying here in their graveyard? O 
my Pauline, it is you for whom I fear. It is only where 
you are concerned that I become a coward, as a mother 
does when danger threatens her child. The trial is 
now within three days. Then your good name will be 
dragged in the mud. But after that I can take care 
of you, for I am only an Indian, but to be an Indian 
of the pure blood and clean heart is greater than to 
be a king." 

In spite of their sad plight Pauline laughed with joy 
at the speech of the excitable girl, and then her insular 
arrogance caused her to remember the scene at the 
altar. 

''Minace, you told me no longer ago than last night 
that my road was clear. Why do you still further 
cloud our first hour on this rainy Sabbath with such 
gloomy forebodings?" 

"I am like a mother who receives her new-born babe 
in her arms, and straightway begins to fear and looks 
for some sort of animal, either real or imaginary, to 
fight. Forgive me and let us go to breakfast, which 
has long been waiting." 

The deacon met them In the dining room. He 
looked at the girls, and considerately felt it was not 
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the words: "Nevermore, nevermore" to the strains 
of the music below "I have no right to these things, 
neither by marriage nor possession. I have been 
dreaming all these years, and living as a selfish brute, 
a traitor first to myself, second to my neighbors and 
last and most to my God I 

"Here, what is this? A purse, — ^yes, money 1 That 
is what I need to escape that cursed trial I Did the 
gods bring me in here for this ? By this sign am I to 
leave between two suns I Yes, now I know how to 
evade the hounds that are on my track. I will just 
remove the gold and leave the purse. What is here is 
mine, and what is mine is my own, is an old saying, but 
good in this case to help a poor wronged man help 
himself." 

Going again into his own luxurious rooms, he looked 
from the window, where he could see the rain gently 
falling upon the silent earth. "Nothing more exquisite 
could be dreamed of than this view. Yet I must leave 
it or wear stripes." The murmuring of the rain and 
the Sabbath calm influenced him, and he decided that 
he would pray and ask his God to forgive hii^i. But 
it was too late ; there was one act of kindness he could 
do, and that was to die. "Yes, that will save the 
woman I love unto madness some of the bitter sting 
of my wanton selfishness. Yes, that is the thing to do." 

Just as he had come to this conclusion, the door 
bell rang. Some one was coming. No, he would not 
see any one. His valet came in with a note, and think- 
ing it might be from Pauline he opened it with trem- 
bling fingers ; instead, it was a request from his pastor 
for a few moments' talk. Even as the deacon read 
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it, his beloved pastor came down the handsome room. 
He was a man of somewhat striking aspect, apparently 
upward of fifty years, of clean-shaven face, with clear 
features which contrasted not unpleasantly in firm lines 
and ruddy color with his hair, which was absolutely 
white. There were lines of thought and study about 
his brow and eyes, and a singular brooding thought- 
fulness dwelt in the latter, which made the face one 
not soon forgotten. The pastor was of goodly port 
and mien, and despite the rain dressed in the fine broad- 
doth of his calling. 

As the good man (for so he was by nature, rather 
than calling) glanced from time to time at the face 
of the deacon, he could not but note the sad change 
and contrast between his present condition and that 
of his appearance one short week ago in the same room. 
Now there was a cold, repellant, mocking worldliness 
and sanctimonious look about the deacon as he sat and 
drew deep sighs, while the pastor tried to draw from 
him a confession of his sin of bigamy, in order that 
the church could help him before the law. But all 
the accused man would say was : '^I am as innocent as 
the angels of heaven, so help me God." 

"Brother, I am sorry for you ; and as it is now the 
hour for our usual morning service, I must bid you 
good-bye. But before I go, tell me, would you like 
to have me ask the prayers of the church in your be- 
half? Prayer, my brother, is the only remedy for our 
troubles and I believe you can be saved by that influence 
alone." 

"What," roared the deacon, "do you think for one 
moment God has forgotten His duty, and must be 
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punched like a sulking steer with the goad you call 
prayer? My father was called Treachin' Doris,' and 
that was his method, but I learned years ago that the 
great Creator of the universe is under laws as strict 
as those which rule us I Also, all things that are cre- 
ated must come to the conclusion that was ordained 
from the first. There are two trails in life, brother; 
one leads to the high mountains and the sunlight, 
where good thoughts and deeds are created and livel 
The other leads into the lower grounds where the 
shadows are thick and dense. It is there that large ani- 
mals grope in quagmires. Man is the same; when he 
enters the shadows God cannot rescue him, much less 
your empty prayers. Now go, with your intimations 
that I am guilty, after I have told you I am innocent 
— go before you convince me you are as deep in the 
shadows as I am. If you are through, go, I sayl 
Leave me to my miseries and sickness — and also to 
my God. I want no intermediaries." 

"You do not look sick, my brother, but I hope it is 
nothing serious. Well, good-bye, and bear up as much 
as you can under these trials which I know are heavy." 

The good pastor bowed and left him, little dream- 
ing how and where he would next realize the fatality 
of man who is ever in the power of the invisible or the 
"Little People" of the air around him. 

In the meantime, the brethren at the church had 
been in council. They hoped to find ways and means 
of saving their church from the outward blow of the 
deacon's scandal. But after many plans had been sug- 
gested, they shook their heads sadly. At last one 
among them rose, and, after a sad silence, he began: 
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"Poor brother Doris — I, as well as the rest of this 
body, feel the deep sorrow that has overtaken him, 
and through him a blow has been given to the good 
name of our church ; but we as its servants must keep 
this sad affair from becoming known. Do you, my 
brethren, think the officers will try to convict him of 
bigamy?" 

One of the brothers, who was in sympathy with the 
lowly, those who were of the so-called slums and al- 
leys, who are ever the victims of the law for offenses 
of all kinds, though never for bigamy, gazed at him 
blankly and asked — "Why should he not pay in full for 
his crime, my brother?" 

"Why? Because he is one of our loving members. 
Our deacon he has been for four years. It would 
ruin us — ruin us " 

"But, my brother, we well know that he is beyond 
recall. He has ruined the life of one of our pure 
women I Isn't that a greater crime than stealing a 
horse or a turkey, for which many men languish in 
our prisons ? I say give him all the law demands and 
a little bit more. An object lesson is always whole- 
some." 

"Amen," from another brother. 

"Brother Doris may have made a mistake, may, 
ah — have done wrong, but the church, we must look 
to her good name. Do you want one of our deacons 
to wear stripes, ah, brother?" 

"Then I am to understand that the church will keep 
this man in his place as cup bearer and deacon?" the 
man from the slums questioned further. "That you 
will protect him even after you know the deep injury 
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he had done to two women, and hia son — and to the 
church ?" 

One of the brothers who had been a silent listener 
now arose and In a calm voice addressed them: 
^^Brothers, we must be charitable and forgiving, and 
we must not think hard of the deacon. I see we can't 
agree as a body; so I would suggest that we select a 
committee of three to make such arrangements as are 
necessary for solving a weighty question like this. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
Pauline's ride upon shylock 

M INACE was sitting in a quiet nook of the timbered 
hills just at the edge of the town, waiting for Wetigo. 
His note lay on her lap, but she was thinking of the 
many lessons of her father's teachings, not only to 
his own people, but to those of the white race who 
would listen to him. 

"My peoplei are rapidly passing away and their 
poetic natures have left nothing upon the sands of time 
that will prove they were not as they appear f#om 
those who are still here — despised and rotten because 
the conditions through which they have passed have 
left them simply animals at bay. The progressive mind 
they could not grasp, while learning another's lan- 
guage and customs. Their living faith has disappeared 
and they 'have lost the holy cup. However, they will 
leave a chaste 'Ideal' that will live in the hearts of 
the American people after we are all gone; and it will 
influence the new religion that is brewing in the In- 
visible — among those who ever gather that which is 
pure and hold it until men are wholly men« Then 
will the teachings of my father, Ke-che-mun-e-do play 
their part. 
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'^Well, little sister, dreaming as usual? I wish you 
would leave those thoughts and dreams alone and 
think a little of me, and learn to love me as I do you I 
There, there, I will not say any more — ^but " 

"You wish I could love you and take you into my 
wigwam ? Well, I am all alone, except for you, and I 
wish I could say, dear Wetigo, that my heart is yours 
forever! But, unfortunately, that organ is as stone. 
And I suppose the best thing for me to do is to be- 
come a nun and wear a red cross on my white robe." 
'"Rather than let you do that I will carry you by 
main strength into the deep forest and guard you with 
my life. You rile my blood when you utter words 
so cold and barren of the true warm nature buried 
deep in your pure heart. All you need is the right 
influence to open those passions that now are lying 
undeveloped. Well, I did not come to talk of you 
and myself — ^but of the skunk in yonder trap.'* 

"He is very sick and the doctor says he will die." 

"Ha, ha, I know what made him sick! He is a 
cunning old rogue. You remember the night you and 
Pauline were in the hills, and I paid him a visit?" 

"Yes, I remember." 

"Well, you see, he would not hear to skipping out 
with me into Mexico; he did not want to leave Pauline 
for some other man to love. And I told him I was 
coming back to kill him, and his sickness is simply cun- 
ning to keep some one in the room to prevent me from 
making my word good. He is plotting with his valet 
and some one else to get away, and his sickness opens 
the way he wants to escape the law." 
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"Do you believe he will leave? How I wish he 
were gone, but, really, he is awful sick." . 

" *Awful' is just die word he wants those around 
him to tell the people. If I could get to him I'd soon 
remove his scalp; then he would be sick sure enough. 
But he has outwitted me through cunning, and is suf- 
fering from that fashionable disease called hysteria." 

"Pauline wished me to plan for his escape, for she 
dreads to be dragged before the people who have been 
her chums as well as friends since childhood." 

"They, the people, with one accord are in favor of 
hanging him, but I would like to have his scalp." 

"The boy did well to leave him at the mercy of the 
law." 

"If he were my father I would tear him limb from 
limb for his hypocritical sins." 

"No, Wetigo, your better nature would hold you, 
and you would let those who have the power stain 
their hands with blood. Yet in my heart there comes 
a barbarous desire to see him hung rather than that 
he should go before the bar of justice. I cannot for- 
give what he has done to Pauline." 

"Little girl, now you speak with the old true ring 
of one man towards another. That would save ex- 
pense of both money and energy — and it would be 
over with, but these laws seem to be the knot strings 
of fate, inspired by the devil rather than man." 

"You will come to the house the night before the 
trial, and if he is living we will hustle him into Mexico 
by main force." 

"I will be there, little sister, but I must leave you 
now, for there is much to do between now and then. 
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Come on, pup I" he called to his favorite hound, who 
was lying at Minace's feet. But it was with reluctance 
diat the animal obeyed him, for he loved Minace al- 
most as much as his master did. 

"Dear old Wetigo. I wish I could give him ray 
heart, for he is worthy any true woman's love. He 
thinks me cold. Well, I know man's nature, and it is 
better for him to diink so rather than for me to excite 
where I cannot respond." 

Monday morning dawned clear of rain and clouds, 
with a warm wind blowing from the south. Pauline 
knew the people of the town and country better than 
any one woman among them. Her deeper insight dis- 
cerned the effect upon them of the coming trial of 
the deacon, and of her disaster which was now before 
the footlights of her world. Long ago she had learned 
that "Society" when a crisis comes gathers up its royal 
skirts and retires, leaving the victims of crime, their 
boon companions of yesterday, to suffer and die as 
they may. She saw that in the land itself dwelt the 
secret of salvation, and in the heart of the country 
folks there was staunch and sturdy constancy. It was 
towards these people that she now turned Shylock's 
head, as she rode forth in the bracing air. 

Pauline had asked Minace to accompany her, but 
the prl instinctively knew she wished to be alone. Shy- 
lock had been standing since their night ride, and he 
was wild with delight for a long gallop. He carried 
his mistress with care, skimming across hills and dales 
almost at will. 

She wore a full habit of gray, with a white veil 
tied in a big knot under her chin, making a picture 
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worthy of any artist. As she had skirted the town so 
stately, so imposing and noble, the people wondered 
at her poise and pride. Never before had they seen 
her look so beautiful. Yet there was about her some- 
thing of the shy and gentle modesty of her youth — and 
again something distinctly mature in the slight droop 
of her head. There was an appealing sweetness of 
the mouth, but in the deep brown eyes under their 
white lids dwelt a light of conquering courage which 
caused those of her immediate world to marvel. 

Until this day she had been just a beautiful child 
wife of the "inspired deacon." What signified this 
strange change ? Sorrow — that great alchemist of hu- 
man nature, which must come into every life before it 
awakens, had now touched her. As she rode along over 
the familiar road she felt that she was equal to any 
emergency which might confront her. 

An hour passed, and still another as she rode, all 
unconscious where Shylock was taking her. At last 
they came to the bridge where the deacon's son had 
first viewed the valley, and the shepherdess had chosen 
him for her husband. 

Again he was standing on the bridge, just where 
the sunlight fell athwart his handsome face. He raised 
^nis eyes to hers and they smiled, and that something 
which we call sympathy leaped from one to the other, 
and they knew they were tangled in the same fatal net 
which was being tightened, — ^by whom? 

On she rode, away from the house wherein the 
deacon lay sick unto death, Shylock enjoying every mile 
as much as she. Would the deacon die and leave her 
and the church and the law free? Would he be gone 
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old uncle had fought in the Civil War and was proud 
of his part in establishing the government among his 
people.* 

The grafter presently played upon his pride and 
bought the bulk of his land for a song. Then followed 
the lightning-rod man — ^the sewing machine man, the 
range-stove man, the piano man, the harvest-machine 
man, and many more men, all of whom convinced him 
of his need of their wares, which at length were placed 
around the log cabin for the chickens to roost upon, 
and dry their feathers after a rain. There was no 
room in the hut for these worthless objects, even if 
they had wished to give them shelter, for they had 
no knowledge of their use. 

The old people greeted Pauline with their usual hos- 
pitality, which was natural, though distant, for the In- 
dians show no passion or familiarity one toward an- 
other. The old uncle wore his native costume, with 
his hair in two plaits tied with bright colored strings, 
hanging down each side of his face, which resembled 
dried and colored parchment. The bright light of the 
spring morning enhanced the weirdness of his aspect, 
and he seemed the personification, the composite, of the 
ancient tribes of the east. 

"My daughter, what brings you to us this day? We 
have heard the sad news. Is your heart broken? And 
have you come into the quiet of nature and our home 
to rest? When did you leave home?" 

♦The Qiickasaw Indians were never wild, but civilized. They 
do not speak the Indian language. Some are fluent English 
Speakers. 
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"Just as the sun rose Shylock and I left the place 
of horror. Yes, we are tired and wished to hide for 
a few hours, and rest here with you and Auntie. No, 
my heart is not broken. I am sorry to say that 'some- 
thing' which we call heart is more happy than sad, 
for, as you know, the deacon's ghost stood between 
us, and I am now glad it is forever removed." 

"Dear Uncle, will you care for Shylock and rub 
him down? You know he is used to being cared for 
after a race." 

"That I will, honey; he is the best horse in this 
State, and I am proud of him and his handsome mis- 
tress." Here he raised her chin and received the smile 
for which he was waiting. 

"Dear Auntie, will you care for the tired child you 
used to spoil?" 

"Care for you? Child, your coming proves you 
know where to find your true friends whom money will 
not tempt nor buy. Welcome. Did Minace come 
with you? I miss her of late." 

"She left me to ride alone and settle my nerves, 
but she promised to meet me here for our ride home." 

"That is right; when Minace is with you no harm 
can come, because she is the daughter of our great 
chief and medicine man, who by some unknown law 
gives charms which last until their children are all 
dead. They tell me the log cabin of Ke-do is haunted 
Some men came by here and told how frightened they 
were the night it rained. They said there were great 
tribes of Indians dancing around the house, making an 
awful noise, and there was a kind of blue light hang- 
ing over the hut. They could even see the bucks run 
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toward them with drawn clubs. I wanted to ask 
Minace or Wetigo about it; but here I am gossiping 

instead of fixing you where you can rest You look 

tired, my girl." 

The old uncle now came forward with the ques- 
tions on his lips, but she stopped him. Pauline pressed 
her hand to her head and found it was dripping mois- 
ture, her eyes were fixed upon him and she could not 
move. What power held her; what magic controlled 
even her thought I She tried to speak, to tell him her 
trouble, and mention the absence of her father, but 
her mouth seemed parched and she could not. Then 
she realized that the old Indian was working some 
kind of a spell against her will. She started to her 
feet and all became a blank. She would have fallen 
but for the strong arm of Auntie, who realized that 
she was faint, and bore her to a couch. When Pau- 
line revived a few minutes later, the Aunt was holding 
a cup to her lips, saying: ''Drink of this; this is 
the wine of life, made from herbs gathered by Ke-do— 
Drink and sleep." 

Hardly was the draught swallowed before the long 
tension of the strain was loosened, and she slept. 
When she awoke their noonday meal was prepared. 
She ate from their primitive vessels, which were filled 
with stewed chicken; the bread was sweet and whole- 
some, being made from Indian com, well done, cooked 
in hot wood ashes. There were wild berries gath- 
ered fresh from the hills, served with sugar. For drink 
there was a refreshing kind of malt made from corn, 
and this proved to be stimulating to the weary body 
of Pauline after her fierce ride. 
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Shylock had been turned into a small enclosure, 
where he ate his fill of grass, while she reclined under 
the shade of a tree and talked freely of the coming 
trial to her true friends. 

There seemed to be an attraction drawing her on — 
on to the centre of life and joy — ^the man she had 
passed in the morning. How poor and narrow were 
all the thoughts of her former life, everywhere hedged 
in with foolish prejudice and ignorance. Now all the 
world was changed by one burning glance from a man 
of physical strength, whose force was equal to the 
needs of a woman who was but newly awakened. She 
felt that he was a man who, with the sweat of his brow, 
could always support and provide for the home of the 
woman he loved; and she knew there would be no use 
for that woman to struggle against him, for he would 
be too strong to resist. For the first time she felt and 
realized why women stand almost any kind of treat- 
ment from a passionate lover. Such may beat and 
bruise their tender flesh, and deprive them of all other 
friends, while his nature is love and his interest cen- 
ters in herself; but let him grow cold after having 
awakened a taste for passion, and its joys, which he 
no longer gratifies, and she soon turns elsewhere. 

As she neared home she thought of the deacon's 
son, and of Minace whom he loved. It was a strange 
tie. She was an Indian girl in whose body lived a 
pure soul; he, the proud offspring of the man who was 
no longer a part of her life. The thought caused her 
to catch her breath. "No, no," she cried, "sick though 
he be, I will force him to escape his trial, thereby 
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saving the son and mother the continued pangs of dis- 
grace of having him wearing prison stripes." 

After the passing of Pauline, Oscar waited for his 
Indian bride, as she considered herself. As the hands 
on his watch reached the hour of noon he heard her 
calling "Shee-wee, shee-wee," to her flock, as they fol- 
lowed her down to the river to drink. With a glad 
bounding step she hurried them on to meet him — ^her 
white husband, whom she loved in all confidence and 
trust. 

In the meantime, to Oscar, the situation was a kind 
of nightmare, the sort of thing which a delirious, love- 
sick youth might dream and rave of in a fever. 

As they feasted they were very merry, and so hand- 
some was each bold face that it dazzled the other's 
eyes. They were just grown-up children, and it was 
impossible not to be gay. Oscar had brought a basket 
of fruits and candies; his pockets were filled with things 
such as delight young girls, but she refused them, 
saying, "Until you, my husband, go with me to my wig- 
wam, I cannot accept them; my father would kill me. 
Indian parents are very strict with children; but I 
thank you for thinking of me." And if the wistfulness 
in her eyes meant new trouble in which he had a part, 
he did not recognize it — and they parted with the full 
hope of meeting again. 

But there was in Oscar's heart a question, one of 
those that confidently expect — even demand — a sincere 
and strenuous positive answer. It bothered him, this 
matter-of-course assumption of hers that she could not 
be altogether pleasing, not to say enchanting to him. 
From her point of view, her position, her purity, the 
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attentions she received, the flattery her circumstances 
entailed, could it be in human nature not to think 
extremely well of one's self? But, nevertheless, she 
grated on his nerves as he burned the things he had 
brought her, after which he strolled over the hill and 
out of sight. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE DEACON ESCAPES HIS TRIAL FOR BIGAMY 

The trial of the deacon for bigamy was set for 
the next day. The townspeople, as well as those of 
the countryside, were on tiptoe of expectation, and 
the very powers of evil stalked and thrust at all things 
sacred. This was their first great sensation. If it 
were cabled tomorrow from Great Britain's capital 
that the Ark of the Covenant had been rediscovered in 
her land, and that on it was the mercy seat and the 
presence of Jehovah ; that the title deeds of Palestine 
were in her archives and the sceptre of David in Ed- 
ward's hand, that the very throne seat of England had 
voiced the ancient legend and proclaimed itself the 
Stone of Jacob ; that the Edict of Return to the hated 
race of the Jews had actually been issued; all this and 
more would not interest them so much as the deacon's 
trial, with the disclosures likely to be made therein. 

As Wetigo was waiting for Minace at the side en- 
trance of Pauline's home, the family doctor emerged 
from the deacon's private door. 

"How is your patient. Doctor? Do you believe he 
will be able to stand trial tomorrow?" 

206 
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"His malady is purely mental; if he should want to 
appear in court, then he'll be there. But if he should 
decide to delay the proceedings he will easily be a 
very sick man." The kind-hearted doctor laid his hand 
on Wetigo's arm, and in a voice such as fathers use 
to their sons, said: **My, my, how big and strong 
you are, with muscles like iron. How is Minace? 
Has she said *yes' to your suit yet, my boy?" 

Wetigo avoided his question by asking: "The dea- 
con is not in any danger of dying, is he?" 

"Son, I would to God he were; but I am sorry to 
say his physical condition is perfect." 

"Them's my sentiments. I knew he was playing 
off, although I am not a physician." 

"Well, good morning, Wetigo. Kiss Minace for 
me, and tell her I said to be good to my Indian friend, 
Wetigo." 

"So long, doctor. Yes, I'll have to kill the skunk, 
or Minace will, for between us he must die this night. 
Ah, Minace I" 

"Friend of my youth, these matters are to be righted 
this night by you and me. He refuses to be moved 
beyond the line into Mexico. We must meet in these 
grounds about midnight. At present there is much to 
do and Minace has her part as well as Pauline." 

"Does Pauline know our plot?" 

"That is a secret between us two. Now I must go ; 
good-bye." 

Pauline debated with herself long and seriously re- 
garding a npte which she nervously held in her hand. 
Here was a woman who had undoubtedly passed 
through hell with a man who was in constant dread 
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of his life, yet she was able to rise supremely above 
conditions, and force from the world that which she 
still considered to be her just due. Minace could not 
help admiring her for this compelling quality of truth 
and justice, and she tried to draw from Pauline's ex- 
ample some lesson which would help her endure to the 
end without allowing the deacon's son to read her love 
for him. Wetigo's vow to her dead father must never 
be carried into effect. 

Again Pauline read the note, which contained a re- 
quest for the son to visit her in her home. At last 
she called Minace and asked her to give it to the dea- 
con's son. 

At last the day drew to a close, and Minace hastened 
to the old bridge, where she knew Oscar was in the 
habit of walking. The evening star had just appeared. 
She heard his familiar step in the distance, and arose 
to meet him, giving the note at once into his hands. 
While he read and pondered its meaning, the Indian 
girl's eyes lovingly studied him, and he felt their power. 

"What do you think of me, Minace, now that you 
have sensed me with your beautiful eyes?" 

"Friend, you are a man whom men respect, whom 
women trust and children love." 

"Are you a child, Minace?" 

"There is too much trouble ahead; we must not think 
of ourselves." 

The magic current of sympathy which existed be- 
tween them made Oscar understand what she meant, 
and the gladness of the higher minds fell upon him 
and he was exalted. His emotions seemed too deep 
for words. 
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''MInace, you are so strange and good, hear me this 
once. I have never loved any woman but my mother, 
whom I worship, but, since I have been in this strange 
land, where the dead Indians seem to be living in the 
air, I have made you my idol. Let us for a short time 
forget the tragedy of tomorrow and think only that 
we two are here on this old bridge and that I love 
you, oh, so much." 

Minace turned and walked the length of the bridge. 
In the action she reminded him of a rare violin's highly 
strung music. All the capacity of a great musician 
was there, but the bow was lost, and she had only the 
folklore of her people to guide the rhythm of her soul, 
while the sphinx-like inscrutable look of mystery was 
ever blazing from her Indian eyes. With a shudder 
Oscar thought of the shepherdess and of Lloyd's warn- 
ing about her people. 

"Will you come to meet my Pauline? She is a 
woman who is always obeyed, and her message is ur- 
gent. As you know, it concerns yourself and your 
father, but most of all Pauline herself. Will you 
come?" 

"Must I, Minace? Do you want me? Will you be 
there?" 

"If you go she will be your Pauline as well as 
mme. 

As he gazed down at her beautiful brown arms and 
neck, and beheld the shadows around her eyes, there 
came to him the conviction that there were depths and 
heights about her of which he had no conception. An 
icy hand clutched his heart. Of what was she thinking 
as she leaned over the broken support of the bridge, 
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gazing into the water, her delicate nostrils quivering 
with emotion? 

Raising her head, as if to ward off a blow, she cried : 
"Oscar I" 

"Minace I" 

"Did you at heart ever wish to kill any one and 
throw his worthless body into a white man's hell?" 

"No, Minace; and yet — I " 

"And yet you know of whom I am thinking; if he 
were dead we could bury the body, and my Pauline's 
path would then be freed from a useless, vicious para- 
site who is too feeble to deserve to wait for a natural 
death. I could kill him this day more than any other." 

"Hush, Minace, I see you only as a loving, gentle 
woman, and such words only harm your beauty." 

"That is the best side of me; but where Pauline is 
concerned the deacon draws forth that which is the 
worst. You are of the white race and cannot know 
an Indian's heart; nor do you know and feel the true 
passion of hate, for you are the masters of the races, 
and are cpld, calculating, and ever ready to quell with 
a reason. It is by rule you control your cold hearts, 
but an Indian girl leaps into fury when the sweet em- 
brace of love is turned against her, and strikes, too," 

"Is it to help you that you come with this note of 
invitation into the house of my father? Speak, 
Minace." 

She threw up her hands as if warding off a blow. 
"His office as deacon in one of the strangest, — ^ycs, I 
would say most clannish of churches, as well as being 
rich through his Indian wife, protects him. The men 
of the church are planning for his escape, but his cun- 
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ning has outwitted them; he has played the sick man 
welly and defeated them. His bondmen are paid and 
his road to life is open, but still he will not leave his 
wife, because he fears some other man may marry her; 
he prefers to put the trial off and leave her to suffer. 
But for his life, I could conquer all the gods, white, 
red and black. Will you help us— K)r do you prefer 
being a squaw man and let the trial come up?" she 
demanded bitterly. 

Ah, what passion and force she had; he had never 
dreamt such feelings dwelt in woman. Yet, gazing 
upon her taut muscles and wild gestures, he understood 
the inner self of the girl, which was the real self 
trying to protect the one love of her life. 

They stood silent for a time, which seemed ages, 
each vibrating with passionate thought. Minace sensed 
his, and laid her delicate hand lightly on his arm. 
"You will come to my Pauline tonight at nine o'clock; 
she needs you in her plan. Come, will you not?" 

Her face was like death, so drawn, so sad, and for 
a second she leaned against the parapet as if she were 
going to faint. 

"Minace I" He took her hand from his arm and 
pressed it to his lips. "Indeed, I will come. Now go 
home and tell your companion that the son of the dea- 
con is at her command." 

She bowed, and, like a will-o'-the-wisp, floating over 
the quagmire of soft shadows, she vanished out of 
sight. 

Pauline, as usual, was eagerly awaiting Minace's 
return; and the girl's smiling face told her that her 
efforts on behalf of others had been crowned with sue- 
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cess. She questioned her further in her Indian tongue. 
Apparently Minace's answers were satisfying, for she 
looked relieved, and presently they were seated on the 
terrace, where they were served with tea. 

"What is your opinion of the son, Minace? I would 
have some knowledge of him before he comes."** 

"He is his father's own son, I would say; he is the 
deacon younger, but infinitely better. He said to tell 
you he would be here at nine." 

"Minace, is he a man whom a woman can trust?" 

"With her very soul, my Pauline." 

"Thank you; the knowledge will help mc very much. 
Oh, Minace, I wish this night were over. I feel as if 
I were dying." 

"Be of good cheer, my foster sister, and remember 
the scene in our dear old home, where we were told 
you would be protected. Go to your room and dress 
in your prettiest clothes; I have much to do tonight, so 
do not wait for me." 

Never had Pauline dressed with such care as she did 
for the meeting with the wronged son. Never had 
she appeared so beautiful as she stood before her long 
mirror dressed in shimmering black lace, cut low, show- 
ing her perfect neck and rounded arms. Would the 
son come alone? She hoped so; yet there was danger 
from his standpoint, though she knew the deacon was 
an inveterate coward and would run rather than face 
real things physically stronger than he. Minace's 
cheering words soon caused her to forget all worries 
and she resolved to meet the son with a brave heart 
and cheerful face. 

"Hello, Mr. Doris," cried Sam and Jim, as they 
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came upon Oscar, shortly after he left the bridge. 
"Have you any news from your — er — ^the deacon?" 

**The doctor says he is a very sick man; Wetigo 
says he is cunning; Miss Minace says he is an old fool; 
so take your choice of the different diagnosis. ' She 
gave me a note from my — ^her companion, bidding me 
come to the house at nine tonight.'' 

Sam looked fixedly at the young man a moment, as 
if unable to comprehend the import of the words. 

"My dear fellow, pardon me for sajdng so, but you 
strike me at present as being situated in the moon, 
which is a kingdom of dreams.'' 

"Well, my friends, I must go. Do you think there 
is any danger for myself? I believe if the road were 
fraught with danger she would not have sent this note ; 
I intend to go if it costs me my life." 

"There is no telling what the deacon will do if he 
knows you are under his roof; but she has said come, 
and it is for such women as she that men sell their 
souls. Jim and I will see you through ; there is no tell- 
ing what you may need." 

"Thank you both; meet me here at nine o'clock on 
the church corner." 

"Well, I'll be damned," ejaculated Jim. "He seems 
to be made of better stuff than his father. Say, Sam, 
you know the deacon was always speaking disparaging 
words of women, and I always felt from that one fact 
that he was a mean yellow dog underneath. No mat- 
ter what my other disqualifications are, I am always 
grateful and kind of devotional toward women, for 
it's through them we men get a taste of heaven on 
earth, and it does not matter how low they sink, any 
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of them would die for the man they truly love;, Now, 
as I said before, there's no telling what the deacon will 
do if he knows you and his son are under his roof. 
But what worries me most is that he may kill his wife." 

"Well, he'll have to do his work over my dead body, 
for you know the deacon's wife is very beautiful." 

"There you go, confound itl Can't you think of 
anything else ? You make me sick." 

"Oh, I am so happy, Jim; this is the first rime I 
have ever been invited into that home since Shylock 
played thunder with the deacon." 

"Well, this invitation is just a little bit indirect; 
but that's right, Sam, if you love a woman, love her in 
spite of hell. Pauline is practically free, and if you 
can win her, by crocus, you will have a hummer. But 
say, take a gun with you." 

When Oscar reached his hotel he found that he was 
calm and surprisingly recovered from the scene with 
Minace. The offered protection of the two friends 
pleased him ; it showed the big-heartedness of big men 
who do things with a strong knowledge of their suc- 
cess, and he was glad they were going with him. His 
first act was to express thanks to the most high God, 
with a true fervor seldom given by the young; then he 
lay down and wrote a short note to his mother. 

His thoughts ran something like this: "Why has 
fate demanded of me to become an assassin? Why 
have I been forced by a power outside of myself to 
destroy those who live in the handsome house in the 
shadow of the church? Why does the buoyant air of 
this vast land seem heavy with the smell of blood? 
Why do the natural instincts urge me to fly — ^fly — be- 
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fore I am stained with my father's blood? Mother, 
it is for you, and I will not be found wanting in the 
last hour." 

He arose and put on evening dress. He knew 
Minace would be there and he hoped they would have 
a few quiet minutes alone. It is always thus with 
youth; they throw off the great responsibilities of life 
with their clothes. 

"By the gods of the races, who is this coming?" 

**Looks like a youthful edition of the 'inspired dea- 
con* in his Sunday-go-to-meetin' clothes." 

"Oh, beg pardon, Doris, we hardly knew you. 
You're all right." 

"So — ^but I am yet a stranger in your midst. I for- 
give you." 

"Ha, ha, we thought you were the deacon dressed 
up. 

"I am sorry I resemble my father so strongly. I 
inherited his outward appearance and mechanism, but 
the inner man is all of my mother and her people, who 
are of pure English stock, thank God I Do you still 
intend going with me as my bodyguard?" 

The men looked at each other, and Jim spoke with 
much force: "Believe me, we are no cowards to turn 
back — ^but the deacon — well, we know he is a charac- 
ter who stabs in the back those who are unprotected. 
And so we'll see you through. It is still early; shall 
we take a turn round the church to kill time ?" 

They walked rapidly on, and Oscar, noticing the 
crowds of people, said, "Everybody seems to be out in 
the streets tonight, what's the attraction?" 
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districts, and they've come in early for the most noted 
trial in the history of this new State," said Jim. "Your 
father is very well known, and his wife is the central 
figure among the whites, as well as the Indians, and 
they are curious to witness their downfall." 

They retraced their steps and entered the grounds 
of the deacon's mansion. Suddenly in that dark dis- 
tant tunnel of the deep shadows of the house and trees 
there flashed something luminous, — something that 
moved and waved in the air. It came on — halting — 
starting again. Reaching the open square, they beheld 
the tall body of Wetigo in full war paint, with no de- 
tails spared of tragedy and torture. 

As they entered the hall, Jim gave vent to his fa- 
vorite expression, — "Well, I'll be damned I" 

Minace met them and silently led the deacon's son 
into the front parlor. Sam and Jim followed her into 
the back parlor, and, like a shadow, she left them. 

"Mr. Doris is waiting. Shall I bring your shawl?" 

"No, Minace, I will go alone. Is there any one 
with him?" 

Minace glided ahead and did not answer. 

Pauline slowly and gracefully moved down the stairs 
and into where Oscar was waiting. Minace passed 
Jim and Sam, with her finger on her red lips as a sign 
of silence, seating herself where she could see the 
stairs. 

The son held out his hand to the woman whom he 
had watched from a distance, as he and the shepherdess 
had enjoyed their noonday feast. She placed her cool 
hand in his and bade him be seated. Her long-trained 
gown was very becoming, making of her a tempting 
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woman newly awakened, and her silvery voice was in 
tune with her rich surroundings as she addressed him. 

**Mr. Doris, I am glad you came. Now, tell me 
your story, and this, above all — are you the legal son 
of my — my — the deacon?" 

"Madam, I am very sorry to have to own that he 
is the author of my being. The story is soon told, but 
such as it is I will give it to you in full." 

Then he related as best he could the cold desertion 
and its cruel results, and many were the tears that 
streamed from her eyes as she listened. 

"Where is your mother?" 

"We have a beautiful old Colonial home on the 
Hudson River. She is there awaiting tomorrow's trial. 
I am very sorry for you, Madam, but my heart bleeds 
for my mother." 

"I see you are like your father, but your voice and 
eyes tell me you are more of her, and her people." 

"Madam is kind. But this blow has made you suffer, 
and I fail to express my sympathy for the sad part 
that fate has placed in my hands to accomplish." 

"Do not grieve for me. For years I have known 
that your father had a hidden secret in his life. Now 
his sin has stepped from its hiding place, and he must 
pay in full. For years I have lived with him with- 
out love, simply because I could see so many homes af- 
flicted with a ghost in some form, and I took it for 
granted mine was not an exception. I had my pleas- 
ures ; he had his business during the day and his ghost 
haunted him at night." 

"Pardon me for bringing this spectre from its closet. 
My heart is bursting with grief. I could not endure 
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to sec my mother suffer under the cloud of desertion, 
but, sweet lady, do you realize what my coming means 
to you?" 

"Yes, indeed, I do. It means liberty from one of 
the most vicious and cowardly demons who hides his 
sins under the sacred robe of Christianity by assuming 
its most awful role of piety. Yes, he is a splendid 
actor, and his part has been well played. He deceived 
many for years. You have dropped the curtain, to be 
lifted never more for me to appear before his foot- 
lights." 

Her voice was so low that it was no more than a 
whisper, a breath which could scarcely be heard. Os- 
car looked at her in wonder. There were no words — 
they understood; they knew by the same law that causes 
birds to sing, the snow to fall, the rose to open in May 
and show its treasures to the world. It seemed just 
natural that he should be sitting in her home. 

At intervals a sigh faltered upon her lips like a drop 
of dew upon a rare flower. At last she arose and 
turned her face toward the light, showing him the utter 
despair of a dying soul realizing its youth — then she 
asked — "The deacon, whom I thought was my lawful 
husband, — must we allow him to go to trial tomorrow, 
and be placed behind prison bars? Is there no way 
by which he can escape such penalty, and we be saved 
the disgrace of prison stripes?" 

"I have been told that his friends failed In rousing 
him in that way. Have you tried?" 

"He has forbidden me his presence since his arrest." 

"Then, Madam, with your consent, we will hurry 
him into Mexico. His bondsmen are paid. I have 
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two true friends here with Minacc who this night will 
help him out of the country. The town is full of peo- 
ple who are eager to hear his sentence — ^give the word 
and there shall be no trial tomorrow." 

All at once she felt that indefinable impression which 
steals over us, though we see nothing, when some one 
is standing behind. Instantly she turned her head to 
meet the eyes of the former owner of Shylock. He 
appeared pale and thin; the arc light dimmed his fine 
proportions and covered his eyes with dark shadows, 
but she saw beneath their veil of sympathy and love 
something of death and night. He seemed not yet a 
phantom — ^but was no longer merely a man; he gave 
her his hand, in which she placed hers. 

Jim, the man of action and detail, began planning 
at once. "We are here as guests of Minace; and we 
are ready to stand by this young man. Yes, lady, we 
will hurry that 'inspired deacon' out on that midnight 
train, and land him in Mexico. We'll tie him hand and 
foot. I will go with him and see that he gets out of 
reach, while you and Sam and Minacc and Wetigo 
and this young man and our townspeople, as well as the 
country folks, attend the trial tomorrow. There will 
not be much picking, but such as is left they can enjoy. 
What say you, shall we enter his den and handcuff him ? 
They tell me he is sick, but the doctor says it's all a 
sham; so don't be uneasy; he'll get well fast when the 
breezy wind of Mexico fans his f^ce. Are you 
willing?" 

The deacon in the meantime heard strange voices 
below, and he tiptoed to the stair and listened. Then, 
like a prowling cat, descended just far enough to get 
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a glimpse into the parlor, but he could not see without 
being seen — so he sneaked back into his den. 

"Has she dared to receive into my home that scoun- 
drel who has ruined my character?" he snarled, "Pish 1 
Tut I If I could only see — get one glimpse at his fine 
face then I should know. There, see that cursed In- 
dian girl Minace standing guard. Shall I kill her and 
then go down and blow their brains out? She-deserves 
it if she has joined forces with that cursed boy for my 
ruin! — Pish! Tutl There's another voice; by the 
fiends of hell! It belongs to that black-leg gambler 
and horse-thief, Scott. Yes, I must go down or be 

eaten up out of What are they saying? Guilty, 

am I ? What do you know, you defamers? Absolutely 
nothing I 

"No, ril not risk myself among such trash, they're 
not my equals, they are from the slums. I wonder if 
my valet has everything ready? I've paid him well for 
this night's work of helping me to fly the country. 
They think I'm sick unto death. Ha, ha, I've fooled 
even the doctor! Tonight I go from here and leave 
them their fine work of slander and — ah — I must hear 
what they are saying — Curse that Indian girl! Why 
is she watching the stairway? Now she's gone. Yes, 
I'm right; it is my son whom I have looked for, lo, 
these many years. But I will escape yet, curse himl 
And curse his mother for bringing him into my life! 
And that other is that scoundrel who sold me Shylockl 

"My Pauline, do not listen to them, I am as innocent 
as the angels. They are thieves ; do not heed them, but 
come to me! I am your deacon, who is inspired by 
God." 
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In his eagerness to send his plea down the stairs, 
and into the parlor where his loved one was planning 
his escape from justice, the deacon lost his balance and 
fell with a hard thud upon the marble floor below. 
Hearing his cry of despair, they rushed from the parlor 
and beheld the wreck at their feet. 

Minace, who stood as a silent sentinel, clasped Pau- 
line in her arms, crying, "Look ! Look I My beloved 
friend 1 The 'Little People' are up there and it was 
they who confused him and made him lose his balance. 
They have freed you, as was promised. You and 
the son are now forever free from the disgrace of his 
wearing stripes." She raised her eyes and stood in rev- 
erence, as if before the throne of God, and murmured 
— "Ah, my 'Little People' of the air, who are the 
song of running waters and the voice of the leafy trees, 
I thank you, for you have removed the blood of the 
deacon from the hands of Wetigo." 

The great will of the deacon revived, compelling 
the body to obey his mad desire to never yield to de- 
feat. He leaped before them, drew a gun from his 
hip-pocket and pointed it at Pauline, as he screamed 
these last words : "Why have you dared to bring these 
men into my home and talk to them about your lawful 
husband, whcmi you are trying to disgrace? Do you 
think I am going to leave you for another to love? 
No, by God, you go the same road with me.'* But be- 
fore he could pun the trigger Jim struck his arm, and 
said, — "No, you don't, deacon; this is not your move 
in the game." 

At the same time Oscar caught his father in his arms 
and placed his thumb upon his pulse, counting the beats 
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of the heart while the eternal Life force ebbed away. 
Grief filled him, and he knew in this last moment that 
his father was more to be pitied than blamed for the 
part he had played in the human drama, now ended 
with him a victim. 

In the air around them "Love" — Mother Love — 
stooped and kissed the lips of ''Death," held in the 
arms of her son, one of her many sons, thereby losing 
the trail of the deacon in the shadows he made in his 
wanderings amid a garden of black roses, where he 
plucked the bud of despair, and its blight can never be 
recalled by prayer from the burning hearts of man. 

Minace slipped out into the grounds, where Wctigo 
was waiting. She told him of the work of her ''Litde 
People," whom she knew had finished their work as 
it was spun in the web of her kin, and was gone. 

The great Wetigo mused over the result. Again he 
was assured of the protecting hand of that ''Some- 
thing" Minace called her "Little People." Then he 
thought of her and her wonderful Faith, and she be- 
came as sweet as perfume and as pure as prayer to him. 
Her tender look of relief filled him with a new hope, 
and his eyes with unshed tears. 

Suddenly he rose, and confronted what seemed her 
reflection in a mirror; there were tears in her eyes. 
Presently he became conscious of a murmuring sound 
like the subdued hum of thousands of voices, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, he saw a wide sweep of gorgeous 
pavilion of gold, draped with festoons of roses, 
wherein sat "Beautiful Love." Gathered round her 
were Cupids, musicians, and all their eyes were fixed 
upon her as upon the Mother of all Life. Presently 
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she dismissed her pageant of musicians, and stood 
before him, speaking in a silvery voice: 

*lf you could only understand each other and knew 
there is only one Love — it would be well for you — 
through time and eternity." 

**Love," he said. "You know she is all mine and all 
the world to me — and the glory of the sun, moon and 
stars I Without her I am only one-half of Life, and 
can do nothing. If you, sweet *Love,' can only bring 
the heart of Minace to me — ^Ah, God of my people — 
what that would mean; I would dare to brave every- 
thing. Women are impulsive — generous to a fault — 
they give what they afterwards regret — ^who can blame 
them. Oh, Love, her entire soul is soul of my soul; 
yet, I will not be selfish, but she is mine — my Minace.'* 



CHAPTER XX 
Oscar's proposal op marriage is accepted by 

MINACE 

MiNACE was occupied with the practical affairs of 
Pauline Logan, whom she mothered more than ever 
before. She did not confide to any one her admira- 
tion for her pale face pagan, but kept it deep in her 
Indian heart. In the inferior animals as well as races 
there is a certain squareness of purpose, of adjustment 
between each desire and its corresponding gratifica- 
tion. The one is evenly met by the^other, according 
to the clime in which they live — ^bringing to a fullness 
their joys, which are beyond their control. Minace 
was on the eve of a change ; her heart cried for a new 
life — with the man she loved; but her reason as well 
as her father's oath held her back. 

By accident the two unhappy lovers met on the old 
bridge, silent and sad — for there was now a grave be- 
tween them. 

**Minace, why do you avoid me?" he demanded. 
"Why is it I cannot have some of your time? Now 
I look into your fathomless eyes, and they reveal to 
me absolutely nothing. Oh, my Minace, why will you 
not reveal to me, in some way, something by which I 

224 
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can read your heart ? Why not tell me with your eyes 
that which you withhold with your lips? My mother 
is waiting for me, and yet I linger, hoping to gain some 
expression by which I may know that you love me." 

"Mr. Doris, do you wish to become a squaw man? 
Are you willing to be responsible for children half 
white, half Indian? Are you willing to do this for 
love of Minace? You flinch, I see — ^my words have 
touched your pride, and you are stung. The outcast 
Indian does not set well upon your hearthstone where 
your queen mother, all white and proud, sits longing 
for grandchildren to amuse her. Yet, look, if you will, 
among the results of this mixture, which are number- 
less in this land, and what do you see? A race of peo- 
ple the like of which was never created before. The 
leaven of yeast in the invisible world sponges well, and 
they are a great people. If the prospect causes you to 
flinch, what of me, a proud Indian girl? Do you be- 
lieve I could live and see my children held in dis- 
repute? We must count the cost of every rose gath- 
ered from the bush of thorns before we allow our 
hands to pluck it. We, the Indians who are left, have 
been so deceived and our best efforts and thoughts so 
misunderstood that we stand appalled before the cold 
sleet reign of the white man. Cold they are, and I 
can see how my heart which generates warm Indian 
blood would mourn for our children if I were to yield 
and become your wife. So, my dear friend, think no 
more about it." 

"Minace, I will not accept this as your final an- 
swer. I cannot — I will not." 

"Time has laid. a heavy hand upon the North Amer- 
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ican Indian. The years that have passed have brought 
to us the fate of all the innumerable people of the 
past — ^The Greeks — the delicate Persians — and the 
Romans — where are they? Gone with the lost peo- 
ple of Palestine, and the grass has long since grown 
over their ashes. Though the waters of the rivers roll 
majestically on, rushing to the sea, still dark and 
changeless, the feet that once trod their banks are 
forever gone. I, Minace, stand before you as one of 
those who are dead, and you ask of me the one price- 
less jewel of a woman's heart, knowing I am a despised 
creature of the dead past. Mr. Doris, my honor I 
will not sell. Unless you are willing to become an In- 
dian maid's squaw man, and live here in our midst 
where such alliances are common, Minace will die a 
single woman. Remain here if you will. Learn that 
the Indian is not all bad, but merely the natural pro- 
duction of the greatest land of this earth, and you will 
come to understand that we are true and simple chil- 
dren who have been misunderstood and treated as an 
inferior race."* 

"You want me to stay? Is it your wishi Minace, 
the first you have expressed? Is it possible that you 
do not want me to leave you?" 

For reply, Minace flashed her radiant eyes full upon 
him. They were now unveiled. Oscar gazed for a 
minute into their depths, and would have clasped her 
in his arms — ^but there was a wall about her through 
which he dared not penetrate. 

"An Indian girl has no likes, or dislikes — she dares 
not love — neither can she say when you shall come 
or go." 
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"Why cannot an Indian girl love? Why this mys- 
tery, my Minace?" 

"An Indian girl would kill." 

"Why, Minace, why would you kill?" 

"Love is one passion or law — and jealousy is an- 
other. If a woman were to love deeply, she would 
be jealous just as deeply. It was never intended by 
the Great Father for man to be pure. His falling 
from grace, as our late deacon, your father, was wont 
to say, sours the yeast of love, and it fails of its mis- 
sion. Yes, woman learns this after marriage. If they 
have children they love them all the more, because of 
their empty hearts. My people have made it a rule 
to show no outward affection, thereby causing the sins 
of man to be overlooked without wanton jealousy." 

"Minace, where did you learn these things? There 
is truth in every word you utter. Yet we have been 
taught that to love is to live." 

"We of the better minds among our people always 
knew these things. We did not have to be taught 
things that were in the subjective mind when we were 
born. The white man reasons from cause to effect, 
but we have the effect and know it, the same as the 
birds which fly to sunny climes when the first cold 
breath comes from the North. They call their wrong 
teaching fate, that something in the Greek dramas 
which always appears to have a primitive inspiration, 
and plays its part while the children of the earth are 
impelled to a bitter end in a surrounding and inevita- 
ble atmosphere of superstitious dread. As I have said, 
it is the result of wrong teaching, and they cry *fatal- 
ity,' where there is nothing but two laws — God and 
Love, 
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**Over this vast rolling land — ^where flashes die glory 
of the opal, emerald and turquoise in colors that change 
with passing clouds, into which you have been drawn, 
setting forth the sin of one man who pays in full 
through death. Was this just by chance? Did your 
father come by chance to this land of ours, where at 
one time our herds of cattle and ponies roamed at will? 
Was it fate that brought the farmer who plows up 
the bones of my people, upon which he sows his grain, 
while over the grain and the white men float, just out 
of sight, the spirit mind of my people, who are draw- 
ing over your fatality of wrongs their cloak of protec- 
tion? — Love! And when we, who are true to our 
fathers, sell our lands by marriage, it will be to the 
right squaw man. Minace has spoken I" And she 
stood before him silent and cold. 

''And I am glad, for at last I understand your plead- 
ings, and stand before you condemned as a brute who 
was willing to snatch the pearl of greatest price with- 
out paying the same priceless debt in return. Minace, 
I will go to my mother and tell her of you, tell her 
of your superior people, who are the equal of my race, 
living or dead, and something more. I shall make her 
understand how the Indians as a race have been mis- 
understood. And, when I come again, will you give 
me a true woman's welcome?'* 

"I will not encourage you. Go in peace, and when 
you come again the hospitality of Minace is yours." 

"Dear Minace, we have outgrown the code, and we 
will wait for a new religion of ideals that will meet 
the demands of the time. Let us look on the world 
as a halo of glory for us to use and realize what a lit- 
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tie of it is ours. When I come again I hope to have 
overcome my scruples of the color of the instrument 
which you have illustrated so beautifully." He raised 
her chin and their eyes met. No words were neces- 
sary; they understood. 

Wetigo was standing near the bridge and heard 
something of their mutual understanding. As they 
walked toward the town arm in arm he looked after 
them with a heavy heart. "Is it possible that her 
strong mind finds an affinity in that weak spawn of a 
skunk? I escaped killing the deacon, but now find my- 
self sharpening my knife for his son, on account of 
two Indian girls instead of one. He spoke of leaving; 
it is time he was gone if he wishes to miss travelling 
the same road his father lately took. An Indian's 
promise is binding, yet, for her sake, I would spare 
him. She has tried hard to love me and has failed. 
Should I become a churl and deny her anything she 
wants ? But for my promise I would see her well mar- 
ried. What that girl wants goes with Wetigo. Little 
sister, the threads are getting tangled in the web of 
life. Your 'Little People' seem to be bent upon mix- 
ing your blood with the blood of the white man, de- 
spite your father's will. Well, we will see. Wetigo 
here and now buries his own disappointment and be- 
comes your faithful helper. Come on, pup, we must 
hike for the hills where we can breathe and hide the 
knowledge gained this day." 

He reached the bridge beyond the town, which 
crosses the Washita River, beyond which the shep- 
herdess was wont to guard her sheep. Seating himself, 
he took out his great knife and began whetting it, 
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meanwhile talking aloud, as was his usual habit when 
overcome by conditions that conflicted with his duties 
or desires. "To teach the law or doctrine, as white 
men call it, that flesh is matter and matter is mortal 
error, is worse than the doctrine of those heathen peo- 
ple they curse and send missionaries to convert from 
predestination. If flesh is mortal error, then they 
are right in their teachings that it must be danmed 
regardless of the use to which we put it. Under this 
regime flesh must partake of sin in order that they can 
save it by grace. That skunk, the deacon, who broke 
his neck and thereby saved me the trouble of spoiling 
the edge of my knife on his bones was more to be pitied 
than blamed ; he moved under this law from early child- 
hood, and the trail led him into the shadows of hell, 
where he is expected to roast through all eternity, ac- 
cording to the law which his church holds. 

"But that code has been outgrown, and the time is 
rife for a new religion, as it was when the Christ was 
brought forth. The frontiersman or primitive man is 
outgrown; they are gone again, and a new dream is be- 
fore us. The sinuous cover will be removed by the 
hand of science, something in the same way I will be 
compelled to remove the scalp of the skunk's spawn. 
Ah, yonder comes the fair shepherdess with her sheep. 
Poor, foolish girl I Yes, it is high noon by the sun, for 
the shadows turn neither way. Pup I Where are you? 
Are you going to desert me also? No, old boy, you are 
the one friend whom nothing can turn from your mas- 
ter. Stay where you are, old boy, those sheep are not 
to be scattered by you. 

"Something's wrong with Blacksnake's girl. There's 
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a false note in her call to her sheep. From past ob- 
servations, from a distance, I fear me it's the skunk's 
spawn with whom she is helplessly in love — as well as 
my Minace. She was created somewhat feeble- 
minded; the error was begun in her birth, and con- 
tinued by her father keeping her in the woods with 
his sheep because they love her and obey her voice, 
which is now out of tune with the universe." 

"Shee-weel Shee-weel" came again the discordant 
voice of the Indian girl, as she and her sheep 
approached the bridge, where she was wont to meet 
him she called her husband. There was in the situa- 
tion a savage joy, born of exultation of the high alti- 
tude, and of uncertainty as to his coming this day, for 
she had been disappointed so many times; yet, hope 
encouraged her ever to look for him to eat his midday 
lunch with her and rest while the sheep drank their 
fill. Seeing Wetigo sitting holding his dog to keep 
him from scattering her sheep, she mistook him for 
Oscar, and with a merry bound was by his side. 

**Oh," she cried, as she turned to retrace her steps 
among her sheep. 

**Hi, there — ^what is your hurry? I am your friend." 

**But you're not he — my — ^my — h " 

"Your sweetheart — ^why don't you say it proudly? 
Are you ashamed to own that you are loved? Why 
so, sweet girl? Is he Indian, or is he one of those 
white sissy dudes who has caught your fancy? Speak 
up, girl, what are you blushing about?" 

**No, Wetigo, but you know what it is to love, and 
to doubt love. He promise to come — and yet days go 
by and he leave me alone." 
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"Girl, give me his name. If he is white I will scalp 
him; if he is Indian I will force him to marry you. 
Speak up, I say." 

"Has the deacon's son gone East?" 

"What do you know of him? Girl, is he the man 
you love? Look me in the eye— yes or no?" 

She ran from him back to her sheep. The sudden- 
ness of his direct question wrung from her the answer 
he wished. Words were needless. Fate had given 
him the cue and she was too natural to hide her feelings 
any longer. 

"Pup, we are growing wise; now we must hike to 
the hills and clear our brains of cobwebs. There is 
much to think about." 

4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 4t ♦ 

"By gad, Sam, the deacon broke his neck just in 
time. His valet tells me he had planned to escape 
on the midnight train, and that his sickness was all 
bosh. Cunning, wasn't he? Well, I believe scientists 
say cunning is the strongest symptom of insanity — so 
the old fox was not really sick, after all. Fm glad 
he's dead and buried. I gave the sexton an extra five 
for an extra foot in the hole we put him in. Gee I but 
I was glad when he was covered up I I had a feeling 
that he might be like the cat he resembles, have nine 
lives, and come back again to us ; but I guess he'll stay 
where we planted him. Gee I but I was scared the 
night he fell from the floor above. Say, what do you 
suppose that Indian girl meant by 'Little People' ? She 
talked like they had pushed him overboard." 

"I have learned that she and Wetigo had planned 
|0 kill him in his bed," replied Sam. "Seems they had 
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been told by those 'Little People* that Pauline would 
be spared his going to trial, some way or other. They 
were waiting until the last moment, and his fall saved 
them from staining their hands with his blood. You 
remember we saw an Indian in his full war paint in the 
shadows of the house as we entered?" 

"I remember — and so that was Wetigo, ready for 
business! I admire his nerve. I suppose if Minace 
was to tell him she loved another he would give her up 
without ^, word. I sure admire that Indian. With a 
heart as big as Spain, and as deep as an artesian well. 
But 3ay, didn't Pauline look like a marble statue dressed 
in shimmering black lace draperies that night? How I 
wish she were yours. I want you to go in and win her, 
or, by gad, I'll do it myself." 

"Say, friend Jim, you had better hush. I don't feel 
like being jollied on that question at present" 

'^Ha, ha, that is the first symptom I What else do 
you feel like?" 

"Breaking your confounded neck." 

"Oh, you want two broken necks, do you? Well, 
I shall not tease you any more. But what do you sup- 
pose she will do with Shylock? It'll soon be racing 
time again ; that old sport has had his vacation and it's 
time he was earning his hay and oats. Do you feel like 
taking up the races again, or do you feel like spooning, 
eh, Sam?" 

"Hush I I told you once I did not want to be jol- 
lied." 

"Oh, you're awful touchy on the subject of Pauline 
and Shylock. It's a splendid sign, splendid!" 

"Before the deacon's merciful <leath I was hopeless, 
but now that she is free— dare I build air xastles ? Jim, 
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old boy, there is nothing on earth or in hell can keep 
me from winning her — ^not even her own sweet self, 
even if I have to take her by force." 

"Now that's the way to talk. For myself, I don't 
seek love and marriage as the wine of life. I prefer 
to be a dram drinker." 

"You will have to excuse me, for I am a tce-to-teler." 

"Since when, you old bloat?" 

"Since I fell in love with a real woman all the old 
habits are repulsive." 

"Well, I like that. Where do I come in? My 
mother died, so they say, when I was bom, and my 
father went to sea soon after. You're the only mother 
and father I ever knew, Sam, and if you go to getting 
good, why, ril be a regular orphan; but it is all right. 
I suppose everybody has to be weaned. And so I say 
with my whole heart, God bless you and Pauline, and 
may you live forever, and may I have the pleasure of 
dancing at — ^your funeral But speaking of fune- 
rals, I sure felt sorry for that preacher when he tried 
to eulogize over the deacon. His was a tough job, for 
sure. There was more than one smiling face in that 
audience, and to look solemn was such a task — a mere 
farce. It brought about a reaction with me — I could 
not help laughing." 

"Well, the poor devil is dead and let him fare the 
best he can in his warm bed. It's a sorry sight to 
sec some folks worship the Bible in blind idolatry, for- 
bidding reason to utter a simple remonstrance. Our 
late deacon bedrabbled it somewhat, but it does not 
matter; the church will feel the stain only for a day 
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— ^then the wind will clear all away, and he will be for- 
gotten." 

"Since we are talking Scripture, I would say wade 
in, friend of my youth, and grab the old time fisher- 
man's net and cast deep for the inspired deacon's* fish, 
Pauline." 

"Didn't I tell you not to jolly me, you con- 
founded " 

"Hey, there I Police I Police I" cried Peggy Mc- 
Clain from her shop door, as the two friends were 
about to come to blows. 

"Now, Mother Peggy, none of that. Sam, here, is 
very sensitive, and they tell me that is the first sign of 
love. What do you know about that feeling?" 

"Sure and it is; before me and my man were mar- 
ried he was that touchy I just had to marry him to 
keep from hurting his feelings. But the poor old dear 
is dead and gone now — and I am just a lone old widdy, 
with not a chick to scratch for. But tell me, Jim, who 
is the lucky girl who is hurting our Sam's feelings by 
refusing him her sweet company?" 

"I dare not tell; he would fight in earnest, and you 
would cry *police,' and have us arrested. Good-bye, 
Mother Peggy." 

"Now, I wonder if the girl is the late deacon's wife I 
I'll bet my new false hair it is I That horse Shylock 
has played the very devil in that family ; first he comes 
between the deacon and his wife, and they do say he 
was terrible jealous; then he must run the race with 
the holy man, making him so disgusted that he buys a 
wagon that runs without horses from a firm in which 
his son is at work. Then last, but not least, comes 
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this magpie Jim saying Sam^s feelings are hurt by a 
woman. It do seem awful strange how things work 
out, whether or no." 

"Who are you talking to, Sister Peggy? Seems 
like you are having a chat with yourself, and it must 
be funny, from the way you were laughing a while 
ago. 

"Sure and it is. Sister Manze. I was thinking to 
myself again of the old trick that Shylock played upon 
the 'inspired deacon,' and it made me laugh, as it al- 
ways does, ha I ha I" 

"They do say that horse's former owner Is in love 
with the late deacon's (peace be to his ashes) wife." 

"Sure, and I thought so from what Jim was saying 
to Sam as they passed my door just now. I thought 
they were going to fight, but they were just kiddin'. 
But do tell me, is it the honest truth that Sam Scott is 
going to marry our pet Pauline? Looks like she would 
be willing to let the men alone for a while I But you 
can't tell, women are such strange beings — ^first they 
are up, then they are down, and, as for loving, well, 
they are a mystery, God bless them, and, above all, 
give our Pauline an extra cup full. Can't you come 
in, Sister Manze, and have a cup of tea and a slice or 
two of fresh cake, just out of the oven? It's the good 
old fashioned kind. None of your angel food for me. 
I like cake that sticks to your ribs, and you feel like 
you had something in you." 

"Thank you, Sister Peggy, but my man is poorly, 
and I must get home or he'll think I don't love him no 
more, and you know that is the worst thought for men 
to get in their heads. As long as a woman can keep 
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her man certain she loves him, he is all right, and there 
is peace at the hearthstone, but just let him get to 
thinking you are cold, and he is gone; then they cry 
*Wife desertion' and fill the papers with their troubles 
that should never be told." 

"You are right, Sister Manze. My man loved me 
until he died. You say your man is sick? Hope it is 
nothing serious?" 

"Not at all, just a little too much beer for his 
health; so do not give yourself any trouble. Good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye, Sister Manze." 

Peggy relapsed into her usual taciturnity. But she 
felt the necessity of expressing her thoughts to some- 
body, even though that somebody might be herself. 
"Poor little woman," she murmured, "even love itself 
is not sufficient to lighten monotony. Love itself — 
But what in the name of Christ is love? Those sci- 
entific fellows say it's an attraction between sexes, and, 
as my old eyes see the men and women in their mar- 
riage, it seems no more than that, but, when my man 
lived, love meant life to him and me. I just can't un- 
derstand, but I do hope that Sam Scott will love our 
Pauline and she love him, for she never did love that 
skunk deacon, as Wetigo called him. Wonder where 
he is? Haven't se'd him since soon after the deacon's 
death. 

"I know me and my old man were old-fashioned and 
all that; we had our ups and downs together; our joys 
were ourn, and our sorrows we shared, — ^never think- 
ing about quitting for a minute did we; the job was 
on and we worked it out together, as time brought the 
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changes around us we fixed ourselves to the demands, 
while some folks I know and read about, who thought 
they were improving upon the old-fashioned ways by 
getting 'Cultured' and 'Educated' introduced the di- 
vorce road for Love crucified. We got crucified, but 
'Love' was always there, and we knew that 'Something' 
would pull us through and stand by our side, telling 
us that the clouds always have a silver lining. When 
you get real Love it don't matter much if you have 
a church or not. Love is religion, and it can't be blis- 
tered nor damned. Me and my man lived it, and I 
know 'tain't 'Something' that changes with the times." 



CHAPTER XXI 
Pauline's letter to her father 

Time passed slowly in the town of ^ In the 

new State of Oklahoma; so slowly, indeed, that to 
active and ambitious minds the lapse between one Sun- 
day and the next seemed like months. The smaller 
the community the narrower is its perspective of life, 
and the more self-centered become its people. The 
small matters of a provincial town loom large to the 
restricted brain of the local town councillor ; these vil- 
lagers know and seek to know nothing of the larger 
world; they care not who handles the reins of govern- 
ment; such things are matters of indifference to them, 
provided their own plots of cabbage and potatoes 
prosper. 

For those whose minds are tempered fine enough 
there is much pleasure to be found in rural life. The 
intellectual eye perceives beauty everywhere; the dyes 
of the leaves of autumn, the sparkle of the frost of 
winter, the bursting buds of spring, and summer's dress 
of green strike harmonious vibrations on the strings 
of emotional sentiment; but even to a cultivated intel- 
lect the monotony of a rural district, which is wholly 

239 
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lacking in higher arts of culture, makes it more diffi- 
cult to live in as the days go by. The intellect is like 
steel, it must have a resisting quality to strike against 
before sparks of fire can be generated. 

Thus it happened that Pauline Logan, who had been 
called the deacon's wife, shut as it were within her- 
self, ceased to struggle against what appeared to be 
life's destiny. She became more and more reserved 
and almost shy, where once she had been free as the 
birds. The breach which had been harshly thrust be- 
tween her and her neighbors by the deacon's episode 
had been a discord in the rural minds, and now she 
longed for her father, whom she had shielded from any 
news of her small rupture, and its fatal end. 

Sitting by her fire she reviewed again the many scenes 
that had passed. At last she thought aloud: ^'Ten 
weeks have gone since my liberation, and, during that 
time, I have drifted helplessly in deep waters of un- 
certainty. What am I to do? How can I help Min- 
ace, and Oscar, who still lingers? Will he overcome 
the bondage of pride of race? Fortunately, the auto- 
mobile has been the controlling excitement at this crisis, 
and we enjoy the tricks of running it. But why does he 
linger? It is because he loves my Minace; but she 
dare not marry him, and she is too noble to flirt. By 
some fortunate or unfortunate force of nature I was 
relieved of a theological pretender who poured old 
time religious platitudes into my unwilling ears; but 
now I am studying thoroughbred classics willingly. 
Who is this Sam Scott and his friend, Jim Lyons? 
What is his influence over me? I begin to question 
my ability to oppose him. Probably I don't want to. 
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Must I write my dear old father and tell him? No, 
he would not understand and would consider me fickle, 
when I am most in earnest. Yes, I could go to him, I 
suppose, and that would be best, for here the gos- 
siping neighbors watch my every action. However, 
my inner self says stay, and the problem still stands; 
must I, or must I not meet Sam, whom I now love 
dearly? 

"What happened after the deacon tried to kill me 
is a complete blank. All that remains is its pain, which 
comes to me with the true realization of the crisis. 
Now my life is filled with ennui in spite of my brave 
effort to enliven it with my rides upon Shylock and 
in the auto with Oscar and Minace, who are all con- 
sumed in love for each other. A bit of scandal would 
act as an agreeable stimulant, the same as a man's 
tipple to give buoyancy to his day's work. George Eliot 
rightly said, *Deep unspeakable suffering is a baptism, 
a regeneration — the initiation into a new state.' 

**Is it not true that good health is against intel- 
lectual progression? Is not good health the supremacy 
of the physical over the mental? The healthy men 
and women are all animal. We eat and sleep too 
much; pain and suffering have not developed the ner- 
vous side which is so closely connected with the in- 
tellectual and spiritual. When the physical side be- 
comes weakened the brain begins to act. Now I am 
hopelessly in good health as well as hopelessly in love. 

**Do I wish the deacon could come back? No, for 
his ghost would come also, and I am glad they are out 
of my life forever— but Minace loves his ghost 1 Well, 
she is welcome to him, for now he is real, and we find 
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him lovable, human, and healthy and In love also. But 
Minace can never marry him; so there is an end to 
that." 

Her buoyant nature, that of a natural humorist, as- 
similated all that was best of life, and now had come 
the opportunity to breathe it out to those around her, 
and she became an inspiring centre of spiritual food 
for all who knew her. She loved the present ; the past 
had no part in her sunny nature, and the future she 
was willing to leave in the hands of Him who feeds 
the birds and causes the lilies of the field to grow. 

"Yes, I must write my father, for he is getting im- 
patient and will soon be coming home to see what has 
happened. That will not do, for I know how he would 
suffer if he were here, because he is one of those sen- 
sitive persons who takes everything as a personal favor 
or a personal insult." 



"My beloved Father: 

"Forgive your girl's long delay in answering your 
good and loving letters. My father, all is now over 
and I can write and tell you my heart. I am sending 
you your papers, which I took the liberty of holding 
until after the trial (which you see did not take place). 
Now, as you read them you will see the terrible trag- 
edy through which I have passed, and I am glad to say 
I am sane and as healthy as ever. You, my father, 
know what a life I led with the deacon and his ghost, 
which has been unchained and turns out to be a very 
nice son, who is deeply in love with our Minace. 

"I still venture to approach you with a most sol- 
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emn appeal to be lenient with your ewe lamb and to 
expect her as soon as possible to step into your cozy 
nest by the sea. 

**I shall not say I am sorry, or regret that the bar- 
rier which held me is removed, but I do regret the 
stain upon our church. His use of its sacred robes 
to cover his black crime was imposed upon them by 
their lax and indolent mode of trusting too far the 
^inspired' new convert. 

**My father, your girl loves you just as much as 
ever, and a little bit more, now that she has passed 
through the matrimonial fire and come out without any 
chicks to be cursed by illegitimacy. This is one bless- 
ing for which I am thankful, though it was a great 
sorrow for us both. But God knew best and I now 
accept His will and live in the hope that He will send 
me a man who will be all good, and we can yet leave 
our name upon the sands of time in books and poems 
of flesh. 

**Be content, my father, and wait there for your 
girl, and as soon as I can sell my belongings and set- 
tle another matter that is very important to me — ^well, 
I may as well tell you — I am really in love I You 
remember that big, splendid fellow, Sam Scott? He 
it is who has stolen your girl, sbul and body. And, 
Dad, this is an affair of the heart and not of the church. 
He has not told me just with words that he loves 
me, but long before the deacon's death I knew it; when 
he would meet me there was a feeling, not of the in- 
tellect or soul — ^but it was unmistakable. When he is 
close to me a thrill runs down my back. Ah, Dad, 
you know how it is, for you truly loved one afc least in 
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your life, my beautiful mother, who died and left me 
to you as a blossom of your true devotion. 

"I hope you are taking every possible care of your 
dear self. If we had only known of the deacon's 
ghost, all these years would have been spent with you, 
instead of waiting on him. I do not know what I 
shall do next. I mean to have some fun and a good 
time not shriveling up, as some of our good neighbors 
think I should after such an experience, but I feel glad 
and happy, and if Sam will only propose to me I will 
bring him with me when I cross the great waters to 
you. I wish I could do as the Indian girls do — select 
my own husband. 

'^How I am rambling on, and I intended to tell 
you heaps of things — ^but they can wait until I sit on 
your knee and tell it all in words. 

"Write soon and often to your spoiled daughter, 

"Pauline Logan." 

"P.S. — Doesn't that Logan look good to you. Dad? 
It makes me feel like a shouting Methodist." 

As she folded and sealed her letter Minace entered 
and with a smile said, "Mr. Scott sends his greetings, 
and would speak with you." 

The gentleman whom Minace ushered in a few mo- 
ments later was alert and restless. His eyes were 
brilliant and above them were arched brows that were 
black as night. He came forward as Pauline entered 
the room, and she greeted him and offered a seat. 

"Many thanks, but my errand is urgent," he befgan; 
"I am called away by telegram. One of my friends 
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is very sick; in fact, he is dying, and I came just to 
say good-bye." 

Pauline frowned in some perplexity. Minace slipped 
away, leaving the room in the semi-darkness of even- 
ing. The hall had been darkened to keep out the glare 
of the day; the air was admitted only through a slatted 
blind against which a trumpet vine clung outside, beat- 
ing against the wall as the wind swayed its black green 
leaves and immense clusters of yellow-red flowers. Be- 
fore Sam's eyes became accustomed to the dusk he 
heard footsteps coming down the outer passage, with 
now and then a light and brisk scrape of the mocca- 
sined toe on the polished floor. He smiled at the ex- 
cited throb of his heart. The newcomer entered and 
drew up the shutters, flooding the room with evening 
light, which revealed to him the tall figure of Pau- 
line, reclining on an easy double couch. These two 
friends had not met alone since the tragedy, for the 
Indian girl Minace had mothered her as a hen does 
her one chick. 

This evening, dressed as for a royal function, this 
monarch among men was good to behold. There was 
an emanation of magnetism which at once repelled and 
attracted and made him master over whatever he un- 
dertook. He had never met repulse or defeat, from 
the gutter, where he was reared, to this present mo- 
ment. He had never prayed, and neither had he ever 
loved; he was a power which admitted Death as his 
only equal, and he defied even that. 

At a sign from Pauline he dropped by her side upon 
the couch. She moved a little uncomfortably and 
glanced at the trumpet vine over the window. 
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"Will you forgive me?'* he asked earnestly. "I 
wish I could make you know how I crave your good 
will." 

There was no mistaking the honesty of those words, 
and her face relaxed instantly. 

"I fear I have not set about it wisely," he added. 
"Now let me give you a peace offering to prove my 
contrition and deep— er — respect for you." 

As he spoke he slipped from his finger a plain gold 
ring with a small opal set in it. She drew back, her 
face flushed hotly under an expression of positive pain. 
Sam dropped his hands limply, at a loss what to do; 
he could not depart without the greatest awkwardness, 
and yet if he lingered he might not control himself. 

"Pauline, tell me what to do and say," he pleaded. 
"It seems that I but sink myself deeper in the quick- 
sand of my struggle to escape — ^yet I cannot go with- 
out telling you — farewell." 

His straightforward acknowledgment of defeat and 
the genuine concern in his voice were Irresistible; she 
straightened herself up and answered him at once. 

"You, as a stranger of only a few short years here, 
you honor me, a native of this wild land of Red Men 
— I have deserved neither gift nor fee from you." 

"Now you misunderstand me. I as a man have 
given you offense, and, having repented, believe me, I 
do not jest — I fear to speak." 

Pauline's eyes were veiled quickly, but Sam guessed 
aright that she had hidden a smile in them. 

"Am I forgiven?" he persisted. 

She paused and looked at him with an appeal /in her 
face, which was now turned so as to catch the eivening 
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light She smiled and extended her hand. Sam took 
it and felt it relax and lie willingly in his great hard 
palm. By this token he knew his road was clear to 
pursue his wooing — even against her own sweet self. 

"Do not go," she pleaded softly. 

**Give me leave to come again when I return.** 

She did not promise, as he bent over to kiss her hand 
again and again. An instant after the man she loved 
had departed Pauline stood motionless, her face flush- 
ing and paling with conflicting emotions, as she turned 
his ring upon her slender finger. "Ah, my father, he is 
all the world to me, and I am sorry for him because 
he IS so awkward at wooing." 

Dusk settled down over the valley. Minace came 
in like a phantom with the evening meal, and the two 
friends sat down to eat together, — Pauline silent, Min- 
ace thoughtful. 

"Pauline, he loves you; why do you not help him 
express it — ^then the battle would be brief, and the vic- 
tory yours. You know the time is drawing near when 
a great mind is to be born — ^the order of nature is 
calling for its teacher. Do you love him sufficiently 
to become the mother of his children?" 

"Indeed, I do, and to be the instrument of wise 
children has, as you know, been my ambition from 
early youth. The hope of realizing this prospect was 
the cause of my rejoicing over the finding of the dea- 
con's ghost, whom you love. Now, why do you not 
help him to 'express,' as you say, or maybe he does so 
satisfactorily." 

"Oh, he needs not any help; he is all expression. 
But drilled ideas of conventionality are in the way of 
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his marriage with another race. However, he will 
overcome that in time when he learns that the Indians 
are of nature, and are as much a part of the God-head 
as the other races. Then I will run you a race for one 
of the great minds, which my father said the stars 
premised about the year 19 — . He was one of the 
few who believed that the stars rule us — ^yet some peo- 
ple think they rule the stars." 

Deep was the effect of those words upon Pauline. 
The story was not entirely new to her; she had heard 
it in part in her childhood, but now, her understanding 
being fully developed, the whole history of the planet- 
ary system of the old uncle came back to her, and the 
dream was very pleasant. 

'Tes, our father was a learned man. The accumu- 
lation of injury and insult of the white men seemed 
ever more than he could bear, and the vague hope of 
his people one day showing them their folly was his one 
thought. The debt shall be paid; our people cannot 
he brought back, nor can the pangs that killed the life 
forces in them be eased, but to the mortally wronged 
there is always left some restitution — revenge. The 
races sneer at each others' heels and flick their whips 
at the sons of the last who are still struggling to be 
loosened from the physical expression. Yet, when the 
world's children gather before their Master, there 
shall be no more affront to the man of red; but even my 
mystic eyes are not potent enough to see so far into 
the future. Here my people are dying before the cruel 
hand of the whites. Yet a greater people were never 
created than this cross of the white and the red, leaven 
of the 'Little People' just out of sight." 
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**But where is your revenge, Minace?*' 
"The question with the white race is — are they 
strong enough to endure the mental strain which will 
be put upon them by ignorant and vulgar opposi- 
tion and even positive derision? They wish to gain 
knowledge apart from their lowly races. They fol- 
low this independent, vicious policy-— the desire to be 
and live apart from them — which is the suicide of their 
nobler selves. None of the races are complete crea- 
tures without their stronger halves; they are like de- 
fornnd birds with only one wing; and a straight flight 
is impossible to them. The white race, in their hatred 
for the other races, has retarded their work and spirit- 
ual uplift in this land of my fathers; and in the end 
they will become slaves. This I know is *Truth.* The 
law of the heavens wrote it so, and it is inevitable. 
These white tyrants can kill the body; the cost in the 
end is self-destruction. The great Ruler and His law 
tnnts not Man, be his color what it may. All is of the 
spirit which is Eternal with God, whose drama, 
through man, is now staged in crime and war; when it 
is over the humble 'Peoples' will be left; they alone 
are wholly worthy of God; and He can care for them 
the same as He does the birds who build their nests 
as He taught them. 

'This is Minace's revenge through the heart of the 
Indians' 'Little People.' " 



CHAPTER XXII 

OSCAR AND MINACE VIEW THE STAR ATHOR 

Oscar was walking along the winding path which 
dropped down abruptly near the old rustic bridge. 
Suddenly, just ahead of him, he beheld Minace going 
slowly toward the town, in the native robe that was 
so becoming to her. Her feet were shod in dainty 
moccasins, and he wondered why she should be thus 
dressed. 

"Where are you going, Minace; and why this 
dress?" 

"Do you like it? It is one my father loved. This 
is his birthday and I am wearing it in his honor." 

"Daughter of Ke-che-mun-e-do, you are very beau- 
tiful, and your grace of movement is wondrously 
smooth, light and agile. Will you come with me— or 
shall I go with you?" 

For answer she bowed and dropped behind him. 
Her resolution to maintain the form of different ranks 
between them was always characteristic of her move- 
ments when they were alone. There was no presump- 
tion or humble gratitude in her manner when he would 
offer her the courtesies of an equal. There was some- 
thing mocking in her perfunctory deference, but her 
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pride was genuine, and she seemed to him to be always 
thinking: *'I would rather be an Indian and a com- 
mon girl, than the God-forsaken son of an 'inspired 
deacon.' " 

Oscar was unruffled, however; he was turning over 
in his mind with interest the evidence that showed upon 
her face that she had something to say to him. Pres- 
ently he broke the silence of their walk by dropping 
back by her side and pointing to a bright star just above 
the horizon. 

''Look at that star, Minace,'' showing her a disc of 
light, blinking on the yellow and blue of the heavens; 
"do you know its name?" 

"I know not its name in your language — but my 
father called it Athor — ^the feminine love Deity." 

For a few moments there was an impressive silence 
between them. Again Oscar broke it in a voice of in- 
tense adoration — "What an intrepid child of nature 
you are I Shall I ever be able to crown by cross of 
love with Athor — Minace?" 

She appreciated the compliment at once. "You do 
not hunger after opportunity. How long is it since 
you were in the home of my Pauline? — a whole week." 

"Do you want me to come ?" 

"You may come freely now; the way is clear. You 
seem to love the legends of my people, and I love to 
tell them again and again, for I am the last of my 
father's house. All have gone, leaving me their in- 
heritance of lands as well as the office of keeper of 
the keys of what was to them more precious than gold 
is to the white man. It was here they planted the 
green pole for the last time. All are now gone and 
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they are turned under the sod, but the soil will not re- 
linquish readily the last of the Green Tree's Seed, for 
it has struck deep. There shall be a gaping wound in 
America always, for the land shall be rent with the 
violence of the departed race who were stronger and 
more true than they." 

Her voice died away as she stood gazing into space, 
and she looked as if she actually beheld the scene she 
foretold. 

"Minace, you make my flesh creep. Leave your 
people and mine to the fate to which they are doomed, 
and let us talk of ourselves. Will you not, my sweet?" 

The stately Indian girl, who had taken no notice of 
her words or his, turned her head toward him, and 
with a commanding look subdued him, and he knew 
she was the stronger. He could not tell in the evening 
dusk which was now rolling down the curtain of night, 
whether or not her gaze was approving, but he en- 
joyed her presence, and was happy just to listen to her. 
She made him feel that she would perish from the face 
of the earth, for he had learned that an Indian bends 
not — ^but rather breaks — and his heart was at once filled 
with sorrow. 

She noted the change on his face, and a kind smile 
swept over her own. **No, we will not talk of our- 
selves, nor of my people who are dead and gone 
through the fatal demand of the 'Master' laws, and 
not by the white man who is only a tool as well as a 
toiler — ^but of Pauline." 

"That is nearer home, and I can better grasp your 
meaning. Now what shall we say first?" 

"She is in love with the former owner of Shylock and 
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torments him almost to desperation. It makes me sad 
and sorry for him." 

"So, and what are you doing unto me, sweet girl?" 

"Educating you up to the standard of the Indian's 
ideal," she said, as they turned into the brilliantly 
lighted home of Pauline. She watched his face to see 
the effect of her daring words, but for answer he ten- 
derly pressed her perfect arm as they entered the par- 
lors where there were assembled a crowd of young 
people, among whom Pauline shone in her filmy laces 
like a star newly risen. Near her side was her slave 
and lover, Sam Scott. 

"You made a longer visit than you intended, 
Minace," said Pauline, after the greetings were over. 

"It was my fault," explained the young man. "Hav- 
ing many things to say to her alone we walked slowly." 

"So?" queried Sam; "where have you been keeping 
yourself?" 

"In the garb of labor, among those who wish to 
learn the, technique of my firm's machine. I have 
sold one and there are several who are going to pur- 
chase later." 

"And what were you telling my Minace?" 

"I wished, dear lady, to tell her the old story which 
is ever new among the young, but we almost quarrel 
every time we meet. It is instant night and instant 
day — it is the maddest passion of summer, always. 
Nature reigns, and we talk of her, but I choke with 
words of love and praise for my Indian girl; yet she 
eludes me by talking ever of her people and mine." 

"There is room for choice praise in this land of 
yours," Pauline mused. 
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"Now listen — My father was one of the Holy Three 
^-they held all the secrets of life, even when all else 
was destroyed. These three were saved, for they hold 
the eternal seed of all life. The instrument — ^the Eld- 
ers — ^these three worship the one God, father of the 
races' Gods. Three are ever in action, while two are 
ever in the inner heart rebuilding. It is when these 
Gods make a change that one race falls, and another 
comes upon the stage of action. This is called a change 
of nations. The God of Israel has come again, and 
their people will find their home in the forsaken land of 
my people's God. The loose threads of Israel which 
have been fluttering with the wind over many lands 
wiU be drawn in and there will be no more wandering; 
no waste of energy for extermination for ages to come. 
The people will work for the upbuilding of Art and 
Science until all raw materials are consumed. Nature 
is then weakened — and " 

Minace suddenly realized at what length she was 
talking and stopped abruptly, seating herself away 
from the company. 

"Come sit by my side, my Indian princess," said 
Oscar quietly; "your theme is wonderfully alluring." 

"I am sorry," smiled Pauline, "but it is growing late, 
and it is now time for us to part for the evening. 
Come when you wish, but when ten o'clock strikes you 
must go; that was ever the rule of my father, and I 
wish to remember it in his absence." 

After Oscar reached his room he thought long of 
Minace's version of the scheme of time and eternity, 
which was so different from the personal revengeful 
God of his father's early teaching, and some in his 
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own life which were not so pronounced, yet there were 
some ready to start the fire of the inquisition anew even 
now, if they had the power. 

His pity for the race seemed useless and wasted. 
If Indians, nay, if the "Three" she mentioned, were 
as determined as she, was not America forever men- 
aced? And if they were like unto her, what heinous 
injustice had been perpetrated upon an able people 
whose heritage was so dear to this girl I Even their 
dead bones were to her soul nourishment of the future 
soil of the home they had once occupied. That which 
she sought in vain from those nearest to him — ^that 
which he had ceased to believe existed, was found in 
an Indian girl— comfort, perfect understanding and 
love — wherein truth dwelt and was free and pure. 
All this came to him from an alien nomad — as he was 
taught to believe the Christian's dream, which was the 
dream of his father. 

Up to this time he had known that the Indians were 
oppressed, and that they died of broken hearts rather 
than become slaves, and he pitied them as the human 
soul in him had felt for the overworked draft horse — 
but his own conscience had not been hurt — ^nor had he 
taken the misdeeds of his country home to himself. 
Now he felt all the guilt of his nation and race, and his 
soul was in revolt. He had nothing to offer as amends 
but his humiliation. He resolved when they next met 
that he would try to explain his feelings to her. And 
he thought of what might have been the result if con- 
fidence had been established and the power of the white 
race had been that of one brother toward another. 
He reviewed the history of the Red man, and he re- 
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membered the pleadings of Minace and the wrongs of 
the white men, and it all became a barrier between him 
and his love. He was most severely punished for a 
crime which his country had committed. At last his 
soul cried out in despair as he realized the fatality, as 
well as destiny, not only of one's individual self, but of 
nations and races. 

Oscar slept not that night; he counted the hours till 
dawn — he, the son of an '^inspired deacon'' was going 
the way of all who are weak in faith. He had loved 
the creed when in health and free from trouble, but 
in the hour of need its principles crumbled from him 
and he asked, **What have I done to deserve to assume 
the liquidation of a long-standing debt. My love for 
Minace is too small an affair; even the life-long love of 
a whole generation is too small for such a purpose." 
Again he set his teeth and swore that he had done no 
wrong. "The divine love of man and woman, as well 
as the birds of the air, is the song of life, and if God is 
life, then I have done only as God would have me do." 

But he could find no cheer in such manufactured 
hope, and the sins of his country as well as those of 
his father caused him to cry bitterly — "There is no 
Godl" And then there was the sin, if sin it was, of 
living and loving in the forest with one of the wild 
creatures, as did Adam of old, which in his real love 
for Minace was forgotten. 

At last he slept fitfully. Did he dream of the 
shepherdess whom he was ever wronging by taking ad- 
vantage of her trust and her aboriginal mode of mar- 
riage, which was as pure as those of our present day 
laws? Did she appear and accuse him of the same 
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wrong his father had committed in his youth? The 
ghost was still abroad. The fatality of wrong stood 
gaunt and lean, pointing at him the finger of shame, 
while ever weaving the web in which humanity is 
tangled. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

08CAR*S MOTHER ACCEPTS MINACE AS HER 80N*S 

FUTURE WIFE 

At last Minace succeeded in sending her white brave 
back to his home without a word of love. She told him 
good-bye as a friend, assuring him of a warm welcome 
should he ever come among them again. Cold were 
her eyes, yet deep in their mystery was a silent hurt, 
and she mourned for him as for one lost. The sad- 
dest thing was the binding memory of the vow her 
father had placed upon Wetigo in defense of his fath- 
er's seed. Could her father, Ke-do, have realized how 
the white men have crawled into the Indians' cradle, 
would he have put this binding oath upon her 
through Wetigo, who was as good as gold and as true 
as steel ? 

If she abused her father's command, would she and 
hers suffer punishment from the "Little People" of the 
air? Could it be possible they were weaving the In- 
dians' Dream as it was writ, regardless of the play- 
ers they were using? After all is said and done, does 
Destiny and Fatality hold absolute sway over human- 
ity? Was the son of the deacon caught in their meshes 
and selected, as it were, as their tool — for what? 

260 
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Must humanity work out the riddle — ^which after all 
is no riddle; was it just Minace building herself — as 
everyone is bound to do who would make the fullest 
living put of LIFE? If she should hesitate — ^if she 
drew back — if she turned with one foolish regret or 
morbid thought of her past mistakes, as well as the 
cross of her people, which was now her cross, brought 
into the depths by animal instincts — leaving the higher, 
spiritual, deep LOVE, with its eternal invigoration and 
force of renewal. The two lines were before her — 
Wetigo, and the son of the deacon. She was compelled 
to leave the question, and wait. 

Not so with Oscar. He was young, strong, and in 
the mating period. He was gentle mannered and soft 
spoken, and when he set his head on one side, and said 
that Minace was the only woman for him, his mother 
would catch her breath and wonder why his father's 
influence should for the second time enter into her life. 
Yet, she took the cheerful threads of Fate and was 
determined not to break her heart nor ask him to give 
up his love for a girl of an alien race. She felt that 
the girl must be of fine quality of soul and mind to 
cause her son to be so infatuated. Yet there was a 
hurt in her heart which caused her to ask him to take 
three months of unfettered reflection away from the 
most alluring country on earth and consider the ques- 
tion. 

This seemed reasonable enough to the son ; but in his 
discontent the mother and Taxaway suffered ; he could 
not enjoy the familiar haunts of the old life when his 
mother was the only woman in his heart. The city 
bored him and there was no rest there. His sales while 
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in Oklahoma were beyond all expectations and his firm 
was anxious for him to return. Tempting was the 
offer, but his mother and Taxaway could not go there, 
where the memories of the deacon would ever be before 
them. 

The longing for the free usages of the primitive 
ways of living caused the three months to seem as so 
many years; now that he had had a taste of an ash 
pone of bread, marked on top with the print of a 
woman's hand, with milk from a bottle to wash it 
down, he was much unsettled and wished the allotted 
time were past. 

If it were only possible for the human mind to re- 
alize that somewhere every two component parts of a 
whole MUST come together, sooner or later, and that 
herein may be found the key to some of the great trage- 
dies of LOVE. The many despairs and disasters of 
Life's victories are found in that Force we name the 
Soul, and its intuitive comprehension of its higher 
needs. 

The animal instincts were ruling and he gave no 
thought of the Shepherdess, whom he had left with- 
out a word of farewell, to be shunned by women who 
condemn bitterly the desertion of their men. They 
believe it is the woman's fault if she is deserted, and 
woe to her who is abandoned by the husband she has 
selected. They drive such from them, and these doubly 
bereaved are doomed to utter desolation in the deep 
forest. 

Mrs. Doris had been sitting by the fireplace, but, 
having grown restless, she arose and walked to the 
river's brink. She gazed out over its mighty silent 
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force of moving water, and likened her son unto it, for 
he also was being moved by a tremendous power in- 
dependent of himself. His every action was saying 
good-bye to their elegant home and his office in the 
teeming city; but his lips spoke not a word. At last 
she recognized the primitive man in her son whom 
she had tried to rear according to higher lights. 

Taxaway, seeing the brooding mother alone by the 
great river, came to her and thus answered her un- 
spoken question : 'Tour son has a natural will, which 
has become your will. This had made of him, at times, 
an assiduous and grovelling snoV» Yet, so militantly 
democratic is he that unless his interest compelled he 
would not yield, even to you, sweet mother. Spoiled 
is the word; that is to say, he steadily pursues in every 
thought and act the gratification of his two passions, 
wealth and love. He loses no oportunity to amuse 
himself with the human race, which he regards with 
unpitying contempt, which is ever characteristic of any 
over indulged nature. This has developed in him the 
egotism, as well as the vanity of a Chantecler; and 
he really believes the sun's rising depends upon his 
crowing. Something tells me he will get his fine plum- 
age drabbled in human blood. Then he will learn the 
one lesson necessary to every one — ^that the world goes 
merrily on irrespective of our existence. It is com- 
pulsory for him to go back to his father's land, and 
there receive the parental slipper which he missed in 
his childhood. This is the only sane way for common 
people of practical human sense, who are only educated 
human animals." 

''Taxaway, your wisdom is wonderful and you are 
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a great comfort to me in all things. And oht bow I 
love you I" 

''If you had loved your son less, this whipping he 
is to receive would not have been a necessity.'* 

Then the girl glided on down the river, with Man^ 
uel, her childhood friend, while the mother continued 
her musing. She had become used to Taxaway com- 
ing to her and then abruptly leaving, the same as a 
thought. 

As she turned from the river her thoughts were 
many, but foremost was the question-^why had her 
boy been drawn into his father's home, to come away 
changed, thereby altering her life and plans conn 
pletely? 

Uncertainty had passed with Taxaway, but fortu^ 
nately, or unfortunately, it still lasted with Oscar. She 
was observing him with a question on her lips, as she 
saw him heavy-eyed. He looked at her and something 
of the piercing quality of his vanished humor came 
back into his face. 

"Sit down and say it now," he said. 

The smiling girl looked at him with a sincere and 
most flattering tribute of compelled admiration. 
"What a mind you have, Oscar, and what courage," 
she said, as she regarded him with eyes full of genuine 
anxiety. "Why do you do it, Oscar?" 

"Because I wish the free life of the West, and the 
woman whom I love." 

There was in his eyes the glitter called insanity, the 
flashes that reflect the state of any strong man when 
possessed with one of those fixed ideas diat are the 
idiosyncrasy of the strong. Independent souls must 
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have liberty, but when it comeSi if their courage fails, 
they move into the silence to be alone. Oscar rose 
to end the interview. 

There ate natures that blend and harmonize in- 
stantly. Friends are discovered, not manufactured or 
purchased, and congenial souls recognize one another 
by the restful influence that is imparted It was evi- 
dent to Mrs. Doris that her big, strong son who had 
heretofore been proof against love's meshes had awak- 
ened to find himself thoroughly ensnared in its silken 
web. She could see that he was tired now of being 
an atom in a great throbbing city, and was anxious for 
life on the frontier, that land of promise and disap- 
pointment, the place of vast herds and struggling far- 
mers. Wait, was the word; Duty, the watchword. 
Her voice trembled and a shadow of melancholy flitted 
across her face. She had dreamed of this home with 
her son and his cultured wife. Now it must be torn 
out of her heart as withered leaves. The unshed tears 
fell at last, like a benediction, and rested on the sun 
kissed flowers she had unconsciously been picking. 

As she stood thinking and musing, sometimes aloud, 
the soul light seemed to illuminate her gentle face, and 
her spirit floated backward and she read again on the 
sarcophagus of the years, the thorns of her life out of 
which was given to her this one rose— •her boy, and she 
was more determined than ever not to be a worm in 
his heart. 

Suddenly her reverie was broken by her son's voice 
crying: "Hello, mother mine I Dreaming? Are you 
looking for another world? Perhaps, Mars^-^perhaps, 
Saturn? Or, perhaps, you are dreaming of die good 
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supper that is growing cold for the want of two hun- 
gry truants to eat it I" 

"Yes, my son," she said after their warm greetings, 
"I am most willing to give up this world for the one 
you have found and cannot be happy without." 

"My mother, is it possible that after all these years 
you must again leave your home and follow your boy? 
I had hoped Minace would come and live with us, but 
her last letter states positively that she will not quit 
her native land, and her will is now law with me, where 
once your voice and will was the only law I obeyed. 
But my heart aches for you, though it leaps for joy 
when I think of my Indian girl." 

"Minace was right in not coming here, because she 
and her children would be isolated. If you go to her 
land and become one of those who are daily mixing 
with her people, they will be at home. Yes, we must 
make the sacrifice, and we will do it willingly." 

What subtle force was this that thrilled him through 
and through? There was an invisible power around 
him, beckoning him on and on. Was it good? Or 
was it the demon of hell drawing him into a pit which 
had been dug for him? His mind's eye saw the Shep- 
herdess, and a cold chill sped up his back, to be re- 
placed by an ecstatic delight that made him throb as 
he thought of Minace and her sweet answer to his love 
in a letter which lay close to his heart. He took his 
beautiful mother in his arms and loved her as never 
before, while he thanked her for her sacrifice. 

They turned and walked in silence back to the house, 
where supper was served almost without a word, for 
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they were deeply moved. Later Oscar withdrew and 
sat alone upon the veranda, lost in thought. 

After some time he became conscious of his mother 
standing by his side, and he met her sad eyes. 

"My son, I have learned at last that we do not have 
much to do with shaping our lives. We are but barks, 
very frail ones at that, on an open sea — tossed by the 
winds of chance. The landing we expect to make is 
seldom reached by struggling humanity, but I hope 
and pray that your dream of love will be crowned with 
happiness as well as success." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

One pleasant Sabbath morning the mother was able 
to make an opportunity to talk with her son, and ques- 
tion him closely with regard to their final withdrawal 
from the east and their pleasant surroundings. She 
feared that he might be making a mistake, and her 
mother heart ached. 

Oscar had taken a late magazine on this beautiful 
morning into his mother's snuggery in the flower gar- 
den, now fully ready for the coming of spring's flowers, 
but Iris's watchful eyes followed him. Waiting until 
he became well settled in his reading, she strolled 
around the garden and finally appeared at the en- 
trance, to prevent his escape if he should deem her med- 
dlesome. 

"Have you come to join me?" he asked, with his 
usual courtesy. 

"If I may," she replied, advancing to the scat and 
taking the place he made for her beside him. 

"How handsome you are this morning," he said, 
laying aside his magazine. "You are just as you were 
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years ago when we wandered into the summer house 
on the dear old farm home and read our books on 
Sunday mornings." 

''If I may say so," Iris replied, watching him closely, 
''I was thinking the same of you. Another love has 
made your face more radiant than ever before." 

Oscar flushed, for his mother's compliments were 
dear to him. ''You are right; I feel the hand of Hope 
resting upon me and casting her light over the future," 
he answered frankly, after a moment's pause. 

The mother was relieved by his attitude, as she 
looked back and realized that there had been a change 
in his bearing toward her ever since his return to the 
home nest, but until now she had not appreciated how 
rapidly his unnatural manner had been returning to 
what it was during the early days of his young man- 
hood. The apparent effort to avoid her had disap- 
peared, although she knew of no reason why this 
should have ever existed, but the change had taken 
place and it was now easier for her to ask the question 
which had been hanging on her lips for days and 
nights. 

"We have passed through much together, my son,'' 
she began. "I wonder if we realize how much?^* 

"Our relations have been unusual, I admit. Our 
close companionship has been remarked by our friends, 
but I do not see why every boy cannot have his modier 
for his sweetheart and friend, as I have had. I love 
you " 

"Next to Minace, you would say, if you spoke what 
your heart is trying to tell you. Be honest, my son, 
and tell me she is nearer to you than your mother.'' 
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For answer Oscar folded her in his great strong 
arms again, as he had done so many times lately. 

"My friends have sometimes told me I am a phil- 
osopher; they have seen me meet death in a dear 
friend with calmness, sending the departed a wireless 
message on its way into the unknown, as if the loss 
were only a case of spiritual promotion; but when I 
see one as dear to me as you are gasping for breath 
in this struggle for that life which love alone can give 
you, I must say that my philosophy is inadequate. 

"Oh, my mother, rather than bring sorrow to you, 
believe me, I'll be your true love until the end of one 
or the other of us. Are you satisfied with that? And 
will you banish those lines of care and be yourself?" 

The mother gazed at her son in amazement. So 
he had read her suffering and was willing to give up 
even his loved one for her. Was ever such sacrifice 
offered woman? "You brave, brave boy," she cried. 
"Dear, dear Minace! It is now my privilege to give 
her my boy. Yes, I will willingly take the second 
place in your love. Have you spoken to her? Arc 
you engaged?" At last she had asked the fatal ques- 
tion. 

"My mother, no word of love has passed from that 
dear girl's lips to me, yet she has conveyed to my inner 
self an understanding that she truly loves me — But at 
the same time she waits for something, I hardly know 
what — ^And yet I do know — ^but words will not carry 
my meaning. She once told me she was educating me 
to her ideals and the man in me was piqued. I did 
not know then how learned she was, and the words 
seemed cold and egotistical, but now I know there 
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was a deep meaning in them. And when I learn the 
things which she requires of me, she will take me to 
her, as is the custom of her people." 

"Strange, indeed, that you should risk your life, your 
fortune and the life of your mother upon such a state- 
ment — merely an impression. Son, that is not like 
you. Oh, how I hoped some of these cultivated, 
learned and beautiful women of New York — ^Taxaway, 
for one— could have won you instead of " 

"A wild Indian girl, you would say, if you were to 
finish your sentence. That is true, she is wild — so is 
the natural rose which blooms and reproduces its seed 
without the aid of horticulturists. She is the wild 
flower that strews its petals over our heroes' graves 
long after their deeds are forgotten! Yes, my Min- 
acc is my wild flower which grows only in the very 
heart of nature. Your New York girls are the rare 
and radiant cultivated blossoms which depend upon 
hot house conditions for their very life. Minace is as 
the grass that once grew upon the banks of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, from which we obtained our wheat that 
is now the staff of life. Take the mind and hand of 
man from this staple of life and it will return to its 
original condition — God's grass — and so likewise will 
the hothouse rose be again my wild rose, Minace. 

*Tt was this cold tyrannical truth that prompted her 
to tell me that she would educate me to her ideal I It 
was this that told her she could not be transplanted 
into a land of cultivation, which is man's work, for 
she is God's work direct, and is a living Truth. 
Mother, I could not ask her to become my bride until 
I could come to her out of the d^ep mysteries of na- 
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I 

ture, where rule the spirit of her invisible *Little Peo- 
ple' who are as tyrannical as Nero, and as wise as 
Peter the Great. Not for one minute do I doubt my 
Minace. If I fail her, she will elude me. But if I un- 
derstand what she requires of me and conform to her 
ideal, then will our work be completed. I feel, my 
mother, that I am being drawn into this as if by some 
occult magnetic wand." 

"The wand, my son, is Minace's love— or perhaps it 
is " 

"My mother, it is this way. The conditions through 
which we have passed were necessary to lead me into 
that land where my poor misguided father was drawn, 
by whom or what I know not; but this I do know, it 
led me to my wild rose — ^my Ardath that was planted 
by the hand of God. When I understand the delicate 
perfume of its petals, and its deep hidden beauty, then 
will I be allowed to gather her into my arms. I am 
proud you have kept me close to you — and taught me 
to be pure — so when I take that dear girl and clasp 
her, as I now hold you, it will be with a clean soul 
that I can look into her deep Indian eyes and say, 
*Minace, we are equal, one to the other.' It is not that 
I love you less or her more, but you each have your 
part and place with me, and I am proud of your great 
sacrifice unto her, proud that my mother is willing to 
be my mother still, while Minace will be my wife and 
the mother of my children, who are your children 
also. You have removed a heavy load from my heart 
this beautiful Sabbath morning, and I rejoice in the 
great love of two pure women, instead of one. Let me 
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look into your eyes and see if the cloud that has been 
there so long is now forever lifted'' 

*^1 am glad I came to you at last. Now I know.** 

*'Now we are in the sunshine again — and you can go 
to church and worship, while I finish my reading.'* 

He took her pale face in his hands and looked long 
into the eyes that he had loved so well* first as a child, 
then as a youth, and last as a man. He read therein 
the clear true principles of a trained heart and a sane 
mind How easy it was for his diplomatic nature to 
prove to her his purity I But did he remember that the 
trusting shepherdess would soon become a mother ? 

Strange, indeed, are the inherited sins, as well as 
the latent good of man and woman I Was he conscious 
of the part he was playing in the life work of his 
ancestors? Did he know the wrong he had done in 
the lives of three women? Who can tell? 

As Mrs. Doris and Taxaway walked toward the 
church, the mother said : 'Tou do not believe in love, 
and yet you are full of it." 

"Love, such as the world indulges in, is developed 
passion which in turn becomes abnormal and destroys, 
as I have said before, the Wine of Life.** 

"Then, if you doubt love, you doubt God also.** 

"My father left those two subjects out of my edu- 
cation. He believed the abuse of them created too 
great an imagination, through whidi our insane asy*- 
lums are filled with pitiful humanity. I am sane and 
feel not the needs of a God, other than man and 
woman.'* 

"Your father, Redbird, must have been an tnfideL** 

"If being sane and raising me the same way is in- 
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fidelity, then he was guilty of that infamy, which I am 
glad to say still exists for the masses to lean upon. 
Otherwise there would be a dearth of madhouses. 
How many can echo Shakespeare's sad lament through 
Hamlet's lips — *I lack advancement.' " 

As they entered the church Love's music came win- 
nowing from the wind-swept hills, singing the song of 
"Life" and its eternal day among the spheres, where 
there are no dreams of the deadly "Fatality" of the 
early Christians who waged the war of the Inquisitions. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PAULINE SAYS **YES*' TO SAM SCOTT 

Again the season is spring. Again the good fanner 
is plowing the soil for another summer's grain. The 
foothills of the great Rockies virtually end in the State 
of Oklahoma — forming one of those intermediate cli- 
mates that are delightful as well as remarkable for 
yielding rich returns, and the prosperous farmer rides 
in his auto, and has many other luxuries not common 
among the tillers of the soil. 

Pauline had laid aside her mourning for the **in- 
spired deacon" which that tyrant '*Custom" demanded 
of her, although she was not legally his wife. Now she 
was dressed in a handsome riding habit of blue velvet, 
edged at the neck and sleeves with old lace, and on 
her head was a small red cap, over which was a white 
veil tied under her chin in a big, loose knot. She sat 
splendidly upon Shylock's back, a very picture of hap- 
piness. By her side was Sam Scott, who was as hand- 
somely groomed as the hand of nian and the accepted 
materials of the day allowed. They were cantering 
homeward from the hills where lived Uncle Kiva (sa- 
cred house) and his wife. 

The evening was warm and peacefully still for a hilly 
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country in which were many valleys, the view of which 
once seen is never to be forgotten. The two riders 
were silent. It is the love of riper years that seal the 
lips of lovers. They have passed through the experi- 
ence of youth and they contemplate seriously their 
future. Sam, moreover, was in ecstacy. He hardly 
knew whether his handsome Princess trod on air or 
upon the hard earth. No Grecian siren had ever lured 
mortal under her spell more successfully than this im- 
pulsive woman by his side. Nothing else in the world 
was of any consequence to him. Her power was all 
the more remarkable because subjection was in no way 
part of his nature. He was simply absorbed in one 
thought — Pauline — ^who, with her talent of word paint- 
ing, took him with her on the magic carpet of her vivid 
imagination in descriptions of the many scenes she had 
viewed with her father ; and later with the deacon, who 
was a great traveler. But it was for Sam that she 
reserved the tenderest caresses which stimulated him as 
did old wine. 

Through all her talk Sam caught glimpses of a life 
spent amidst luxury and petted indulgence, and now 
and then there was a savage echo which she had from 
her Indian kin, and sometimes he wondered more than 
ever if she were a woman of deep soul-stirring emo- 
tions, or just a petted thing to be played with as well 
as amused. But of one thing he was certain; she 
thrilled and maddened him, and he longed to waste no 
more precious moments until he could call her wife. 

Again she spoke, her voice faint and far away, like 
the echo of an exquisite song. "Isn't it strange, this 
foolish, unavailing passion and pain of man and 
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woman ? Thqr are never content with the now whidi 
they have; always regretting the patt, and bailding 
false hopes on what is yet to come. But you and I 
have fathomed the riddle of mystery which is hid in 
the smile of the great Master's paindngSi and we 
wonder no more at the poem or prose of it, for we 
have guessed both, and are now as *the Gods* they 
worship. All we know is to live in the life of the pres- 
ent, and quaff its richness/* 

'^Sweetheart, when will you let me revel in that 
knowledge of life in its fulness? I want you, sweet, 
every moment. When will you come to me as my 
wife?'' His great form trembled as he leaned for* 
ward, and clasped her with his one arm, making old 
Shylock ashamed of him, for that well-bred racer could 
not understand such unprecedented action. 

The light of all the world seemed to flood Pauline's 
face; she leaned toward him and smoothed his cheek 
with her ungloved hand. With a mad tender caress 
he seized her, almost lifting her from her seat, star- 
tling the now thoroughly bewildered animal until he 
leaped forward, almost unhorsing her thereby. 

It was quite dark when they reached home, but be* 
fore she dismissed him for the night what she said is 
written forever in his heart She was ever elusive, 
veiled as it were by a wall of gossamer through which 
that something which kept him at the explosive point 
of excitement and bliss came to him and lured him ever 
back to her side. 

''Hello, Sam," cried Jim, who had been standing 
on the comer for an hour waiting for him. *'When are 
you going to quit spooning with die deacon's widow and 
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get married? Ha, ha, old boy, you are getting thin 
at this business. Too much courting, like too much 
good wine, stirs up the system and " 

"Fine town, this," Sam put in. "All the modern 
improvements, streets paved with grass and weeds, 
and the river has running water in it, and the cows 
wear nickel-plated bells! Do you but listen you will 
hear them ring.'* 

"Mortal Caesar 1 Ha I ha ! ha !" roared Jim ; "dog- 
gone if that isn't a funny way to change the subject, 
you fat cussl But never mind about this burg. I've 
been mingling with the lawmakers this afternoon. I 
became introduced to a couple of regular home-made 
ones, and they certainly are the limit, regular lan- 
guage-killers; have been political enemies for years in 
the East; now here they are in this fine old town, which 
is, as you say, paved with grass and nickel-plated cow 
bells that ring, throwing worn-out words at each other. 
One of them answers to the name of John, and the 
other — if you call him Theodore — ^will squeeze up to 
the bar and order the drinks for the crowd. As for 
their last names, they are yet too new to use them 
promiscuously. The legislature is still green in the 
minds of this country, and their deeds of utter failure 
are ever fresh in the memory of the taxpayers — so 
I won't mention them. Sufficient to say, John has the 
same relation to State politics that a mustard plaster 
does placed on the chest for a cold, — even if he does 
not get there, he leaves his mark. But my opinion 
is they are both good boys, and it may be that we can 
use them in our real estate deals. They are inclined 
to like gambling also." 
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"Don't, Jim — Fm all broke up. Pauline has prom- 
ised to marry me, but puts it off indefinitely, and that 
makes me simply cuss. You know, Jim, I hate to 
have things hanging fire.*' 

"Well, you have plenty of room on these streets 
paved with grass to cuss all you want to— so cut loose. 
Perhaps then you will have some sense and help me 
rebuild our bank account, which is fast dwindling 
away under the moon where you and Pauline spoon." 

"I have promised her to quit gambling, Jiml" 

"The devil you have I How is a gamin to make a 
living? Love does not last long as food. In fact, 
people who are under that spell eat more than nor- 
mal folks, — so what are you going to do? Self-pro- 
tection is the first law of nature — ^no — I mean — ^this 
new State." 

"You don't even know there was staged one of the 
greatest events in the history of this new State, or any 
other State, for that matter." 

"Jim, be good and tell me the story as you know it." 

"Our Governor has settled the controversy-fued be- 
tween two cities for the possession of the State Capi- 
tol. If you were not a love-sick ass you would be the 
greatest man among the greatest and be helping us on 
the job; but,— oh — Sam, you are all in." 

"Leave me out of the question and tell the story of 
how he done it." 

"Done it I He has the episode of the late deacon 
skinned to the bone. Firstly, we all know the dea- 
con's son sold him an auto. And about the first use 
he made of it was to load our state secretary into it, 
with himself included, and ride into the enemy's camp 
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and steal the state books, papers and seals, loaded 
them into that wagon that runs without horse-flesh 
hitched to it, — and — pep — the moon is the only wit- 
ness of the theft. When the sun poked his head above 
the horizon he had them safe and sound under lock 
and key in one of our U. S. banks. You never saw 
a more complacent cuss in your life. Sits with his 
hands crossed over his fat belly— calm and silent, re- 
fusing to give any explanations of the 'Whys and 
Wherefores' of his midnight raid. By that act he crys- 
tallized public opinion and sentiment, and they — ^the 
People — made him the 'Grandfather' of one of the 
most vital issues which means so much to the future 
generation of this state." 

''Did the legislature have nothing to do with the 
issue ?" 

"When that reverend body awoke they were first 
paralyzed, then smiled, knowing the Governor holds 
and wears with grace the highest cap of state, and 
they knew they could not put it over him, and they 
did the only sensible thing — ^just fell in line with 'The 
People' and welcomed a settlement of an issue they 
were helpless to put over the grafters of Indian 
lands." 

"Well, I'll be damned." 

"No you won't, neither; you will marry Pauline — 
then if our present Governor don't want to be re- 
elected we will make you the next one of this most 
wonderful state in the Union." 

"Well, we'll wait yet a while, my friend." 

"So we will. Waiting seems to be in order. The 
way will be opened, as it always has been — ^and I'll 
follow you, even if it's to starvation." 



CHAPTER XXV 

WETIGO BR£AKS HIS VOW GIVEN TO KE-CHB-MI7N-E-D0 

Wetigo was beyond the Kechi mountains when Mm- 
ace's letter reached him. "Wonder what she wants ?" 
was his query, as he read and reread her summons 
to meet her at the lonesome oak tree where they had 
played as children near the home of Uncle Ke^do. 

Clouds were gathering as he rode up the river; he 
had not meant to go to the cabin in the grove, but 
when he reached the forks of the road stopped his 
horse and sat in indecision with his hands folded on 
the pommel of his saddle, and his eyes upon the smoke- 
less chimney. The memories tugging at his heart drew 
him irresistibly on, for the memories of childhood dis- 
turbed passions which he had considered buried. At 
a slow walk he went noiselessly through the deep sand 
around a clump of ancient oaks. The river was clear 
as crystal, but no dogs barked, and the geese were 
also gone and he missed their familiar cackle. The 
barn doors sagged upon their hinges, and the fence was 
propped like a drunkard, straddle-legged and tipsy. 

The garden where Aunt Millie had worked was 
alive with old-fashioned flowers, choked more or less 
with weeds, but bright as the sky above. Stopping 
his horse, which from habit wished to be taken to the 
bam, he rode quickly down the path to "Old Lone- 
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some." "Howdy, old oak, you don't look a day older 
than when Minace and I swung on your great limbs 
and climbed your highest branches." He rubbed the 
great tree's rough bark with a caress, characteristic 
of the man of the forest who loves its trees as well 
as their sacred influence. He seated himself on one 
of its great roots, fashioned like a divan. Minace 
and he had called this their cradle. His dog came 
wearily to him and whined. 

"Pup, we are here at Minace's bidding. But listen, 
and your ears shall hear no lie. Does not this stream 
at our feet run toward the summer until its waters 
grow salt, and its current flows upward? No honest 
dog will deny that, yet it is all a mystery to you, for 
you have only dog sense, which is the best, after all, 
for it makes a faithful man out of you ; but. Pup, every- 
thing depends on what side you look at things. Now, 
on a small scale, the earth is level, except for its hills 
and valleys, but on the large scale it is round; you 
and I know these things — ^but. Pup, the heart of a 
woman is neither round nor level, valley and hills in- 
cluded. And how can we know its mystery? Why did 
Minace send this letter, bidding us meet her here by 
this oak tree? Something's troubling her. Yes, she 
knows we would do her bidding — from habit. That 
was before your day, Pup." 

The dog, a splendid fox hound, listened to his mas- 
ter's words with almost human interest, and with all 
due respect. With a low whine he answered the ques- 
tions, showing by his wagging tail that he understood 
and appreciated every word. 

"Pup, Minace will soon be here I Meantime, here 
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IS a bone for you to gnaw and digest while she tells 
me her new troubles; the old ones we know." He 
opened his hunting bag and took from it an immense 
shank bone and bade the dog eat. Then he led his 
tired horse out into the open and secured him by tether- 
ing his forelegs with a rawhide strap, and, likewise, 
bade him eat his fill. Seating himself in the old *'cra- 
dle," he looked at his watch. 

"Now, it is most time she were here. Guess I'll 
whet my knife and wait. That reminds me I did not 
hear Blacksnake's girl's familiar *Shee-wcc' as we came 
along — ^There is a mystery, and my bones tell me the 
skunk's spawn is at the bottom of her trouble. Well, 
his life is not worth much — if that is the case." 

Soon the sound of footsteps caught his well-trained 
ear, and he forgot his knife and the Shepherdess. 
"MinaccI" he cried in amazement. Impulsively he 
stretched out his arms as though he meant to take her 
in them, but as suddenly dropped them, as he remem- 
bered he was only a brother now. Extending his hand, 
he asked : **How did you get here without my hearing 
you? The blood of many chiefs is in my veins, where 
it must stay forever, and yet I heard not your coming." 

For answer she raised her moccasined foot and he 
looked crestfallen because of her deception. 

"The tribe of which you are a favorable specimen 
is becoming very rare, and I'm proud of you, my 
youthful friend and brother. I bade you meet me 
here of all other places on earth to put before you 
a question that lies heavy on my heart, because of the 
great burden of inheritance that has comis to me with- 
out asking." 
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"Pup and I were just saying that you had trouble. 
Now we are here and you will feel all the better for it. 

Here Pup came forward, claiming his part of tue 
welcome, which Minace gave him, almost in tears. 
"Dear old Pup, now go and lie down and finish your 
bone, while your master and I talk.'* 

"Wetigo, I have come to you in my distress, and 
I would ask a heart to heart talk on vital questions." 

She stood looking him full in the eye, sending out 
that magnetic fire with which great speakers charm 
their audiences. He returned without flinching. Equal 
were they in this rich gift of the gods that is without 
price. 

"I see you are not afraid of me and my sharp knife, 
Minace." 

"No, Wetigo — ^You will listen — and then your will 
shall be my will. I have ever trusted you, and, We- 
tigo, I have never found you wanting in justice. You 
are like my father and I love you as I did him. You 
are my court from which I ask no appeal to higher 
authority." 

She did not hear Wetigo answer, for at that mo- 
ment Pup came forward, bone in his mouth, and laid 
down at her feet. 

"Pup, we cannot have you so near while you are 
gnawing your dinner — go yonder and rest by the big 
rock." He seemed to understand, for he arose at 
once and sauntered away. 

"Let us have the question, Minace." 

"The 'Little People' who live in the air, in the trees 
and in the running brooks, I fear. Once, after our 
loved ones were gone, Pauline and I visited the shrine 
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under yon old log cabin. There we consulted the 
crystal eye that has been in our line of the house for 
ages. The pictures told us that M inace would have 
a deep sorrow. I believe I have passed through it inr 
giving you up as my future husband. Wedgo, it was 
and is a deep sorrow to me that I cannot respond to 
you as a wife — ^you understand — ^and also in asking 
you — to— give — up — ^your — ^vow — to the dead." 

''Minace! You are the last person I would have 
thought would ask that of — me I You must have a 
strong reason, for I see you suffer more than I.'^ 

''It is this way, Wetigo. You realize the Indians 
that are left are in the last scene of their great drama, 
and we are like subactors — ^left without a job, but 
blessed as well as cursed with vast wealth in lands 
as a heritage, under conditions that are wholly 
changed. If my father were living, and younger, he 
would be able to see this change of the Master's show, 
and it would be his pleasure to relieve you of your 
vow of scalping the white man that I love!" 

**I see, Minace, you want to marry the deacon's 
son, and you want me to let him live by breaking my 
promise to your dead father. This is about the first 
time in your life you have been disloyal or disin- 
terested in your kin. Blind you are, but I am still 
able to see, and my knife has a keen edge. You have 
come,'' he said in a low mutter, his mighty voice sound- 
ing hollow and labored, but fearless and firm — "to 
strike down at my feet into the tomb, where all that is 
loyal of our people sleep, and raise up a ghost of your 
first human lover — the spawn of a skunk. Earth and 
air have their armies still faithful to me, and still 
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Wetigo remembers the warning that summons them to 
him, and it is he who does his work in ice and snow. 
Minace, recall your wild troth, and remember the 
pledge among the roses, given to our dead. You are 
still my queen, though my sceptre is broken, my dia- 
dem reft from my brow, because of the annihilation 
of our people.'* 

For a moment there was silence between them. They 
gazed into each other's eyes, measuring as it were their 
words and their strength — ^the bloom of youth between 
them, but also the memory of the beloved dead. 
Through the evening air there came a mist of vapor 
which rose from the river, framing round them like a 
cloud that is pierced by the light of the evening star. 
Through the haze came her voice, more musical, more 
plaintive than he had ever heard it before, and far 
softer; now tender with love that has one crowning 
language and one common look to all who have ever 
loved. She stretched forth her arms in a gesture of 
one whose right hand has sway of the sceptre, and 
then her voice stole on the air in music of those long 
dead. It was the Indian who spoke : 

"Wetigo, let me plead with you not to misunder- 
stand me. You know I am all Indian, and my interest 
at this moment is for those dead and gone. It is their 
vast lands left to me as a heritage — as the keeper of 
the keys, that compels me to plead with you, begging 
you to look into the future and see the sad result of 
my dying without heirs — ^thereby leaving the last rest- 
ing place of my father's bones at the mercy of the 
white men; Wetigo, you know from sad experience 
what that is. The question has come to this — whidh 
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IS the greater sin, for me to marry the man I love 
and leave heirs to this vast wealth, or die alone, with 
no soft, loving arms around my neck and heart — or 
for you to break your promise given under conditions 
that are past and changed and could not have been 
foreseen ?*' 

Wetigo stood before her, arms crossed on his breast, 
and he silently pondered over her words. His coun- 
tenance changed from its look of wonder to one of deep 
chagrin. His lips began to quiver and his great arms 
fell; his head dropped upon his chest like that of one 
whose hopes were withered at a single blow. At last 
he raised his head and spoke : 

"Minace, you have brought dishonor to the door of 
one where disgrace was never known to dwell. Not 
in the house of my tribe was ever an oath broken — 
but — they are gone — and your people are gone — and 
— such sins among white men are common. So, it mat- 
ters not what becomes of we two— Minace; no harm 
shall — come — to — your — ^white — husband — from We- 
tigo — who promised long ago to be your brother.'* 

"Wetigo I'* 

"Minace I" 

They stood looking into each other's eyes. Then 
the girl said brokenly: "Brother, I thank you. There 
is still another question." 

"So? What else do you want? But first let us 
smoke the pipe of peace." 

After a short and impressive pause, Wetigo lighted 
a pipe, the bowl of which was a curiously carved head 
of a grinning Indian boy and the stem a tube of wood, 
and commenced smoking. When he had inhaled 
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enough of the fragrance of the soothing weed, he 
passed the instrument of peace into the outstretched 
hand of Minace. In this manner the pipe was passed 
three times in a profound silence before either one 
broke the stillness. 

"Now that we are at peace, let me have your sec- 
ond wish. It cannot be greater than the first." 

"It is this. I want to give my people one more 
feast, such as they had in olden times when the daugh- 
ters of their great chiefs were given in marriage. You 

see, you have now given me my husband But, 

Wetigo, what will become of you?" 

"Litde Sister, I am an old bachelor— one who is 
in love with his dog and his horse. They are my 
children — and — I cannot say the rest — Now that I 
have just given you to another, will you not come to 
me and let me love you just once?" 

"Wetigo, I know man's feelings, and I am sorry 
for him. Nature is more kind to woman than to man, 
thereby giving us the strength not to tempt where we 
cannot yield entirely. I will not tempt you. So, think 
no more about it — ^but think, try to plan for this great 
feast, with its merry dance, and its sun dance, with 
the many superstitious symbols they used at such times. 
You know the cave is full of suits such as they used to 
wear. We as children used to air them, and many 
were the scoldings we received for being sacreligious. 
Will you become master of ceremonies of that great 
occasion, and be my Indian brother? We will dig out 
those old garments and show them to the people once 
more. The deacon's son is rich in his own right, from 
his mother's people, and I have more than I can spend 
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in a lifedme, and my children after me — so spare no 
expense in the staging of this last show. Our marriage 
shall be of our fathers, according to primitive laws, 
rules and regulations. Will you promise, Wctigo?" 

"Minace, you know I am powerless to refuse when 
you ask anything. I see what you want and I will stage 
this drama so that even you will know that the dream 
of the past will be outdone by the present, for, as you 
say, conditions have changed and we can have things, 
such as electric light of many colors and mechanical 
devices, that will do wonders in producing effects. Pup, 
come here and quit your howling." 

Pup came to him with his tail between his long legs, 
trembling with fear and looking into the shadows 
among the trees and rocks, as if a wraith were lurk* 
ing there. It was the Shepherdess listening to their 
plans, and her heart was made mad for revenge. 

"Why docs he look so frightened? His voice is 
like the death dirge of my people." 

"That, Minace, is the warning of death. Hounds 
are very sensitive and receive warnings from some- 
where. My knife is sharp, and he seems to know that 
I have broken my oath." 

Minace gazed upon the dog and Wetigo and broke 
into a merry laugh at their fear of things not visible. 
"There is some one lurking in those shadows. Well, 
we needn't fear them; if it is an Indian, he or she 
will run away; if it be white men, they will say we arc 
only despised Indians — so there, that is all of it. Now, 
Wetigo, I must leave you as I came. Pauline and her 
lover are waiting for me. Brother, I came nearer 
loving you this night than ever before in my life. 
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Your big heart has been tried and you are not found 
wanting. I feel that you will get your reward ere 
many moons. Good-by." 

Again their eyes met in that hypnotic gaze that is 
so dangerous as well as so pleasurable. 

"Pup, old boy, it is all over, and we are still friends. 
There is nothing, after all, as lasting and as true as 
your love for your master. Yes, Pup, you can tell me 
with your eyes what you know, and they never lie. 
That which the human sense outgrows, and conditions 
change is as lasting as the sun with you. There is 
the difference in progress and possession of simplicity. 
Progress changes friendships; — ^you and I, Pup, have 
no progress, hence we are still friends. Now we will 
hike for the mountains, where we can breathe, and 
plan on a grand scale this show Minace has demanded 
of me to put on for her wedding. Well, she shall have 
the best as well as the greatest that has ever been put 
before white men. Come on. Pup — No— still afraid? 
Say, Pup, who is going to die ? There, fear no more, 
we'll soon be where wraiths are afraid to follow." 

But the wraith followed after them and came out 
in the road just beyond the Eagle's Nest as Wetigo 
turned into the open. It was Blacksnake's girl, the 
Shepherdess, now a withered flower— ^-old before her 
time and wild-eyed, for she had overheard their plans 
— but she ran away before he could speak to her, and 
was lost to view. 

After ten days of thought and planning, Wetigo 
matured the scenes for the staging on a large scale of 
the last drama to be given on earth by real Indians. 

"Well, Pup, we have about thought out our plans 
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for the marriage of those two girls— one all Indian — 
the other just a little Indian. She is the one who is 
petted and spoiled and has to be constantly amused 
to keep her from dying of ennui, that fashionable 
name for laziness — ^while the first was taught self* 
control and learned the deeper feelings of calmness 
and peace that tend to tranquillize the finer forces of 
the understanding. This is very important, Pup, for 
its poise makes men and women a power outside of 
themselves. Soul serenity should be entered into for 
the upbuilding of the mind. Minace is of this class, 
and it is for the upbuilding of her vast estate that she 
has asked me to spare her lover. And, Pup, I will 
be as great as she, and bury my own desires and help 
her try to make her white man equal to h«r. 

"Pup, ril tell you my dream before we go yonder. 
It was this : I had hoped that one day Minace would 
love me, and we would build a home on her lands, that 
are a very Garden of Eden, as yet untouched by the 
tiller of the soil or the woodman's ax. This should 
be a home where we could gather Indian children 
whose parents were gone into Pasqua (death) and 
teach them to be self-supporting on the natural soil by 
bringing forth fruits and grains. An orphan home 
such as was never built before. We would make them 
self-supporting and teach them to lay by a few dol- 
lars for their use when they would leave us and go out 
into the world that needs good tillers. The first man 
and woman were gardeners, and there is something 
wrong in any descendant of theirs who does not love 
the land and its labor. There is something lacking in 
primal instincts of such. I thought Minace was an 
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Eve of the soil, but she seems to have lost something 
since she met that sissy boy. 

"Say, Pup, women are a dream, a mystery — ^you sec, 
Pup, my dream was a home on a large scale to rear 
our full-blood children in, and when we were drawn 
back into the land from which dreams come, we would 
leave a name by this river, where from honorable mo- 
tives they would be an ideal to labor, and earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow. There they 
would recruit their exhausted strength with abundant 
food, the sweeter because it would be leavened by the 
deed from the Green Tree of the Red Men, who were 
ruled by a sense of justice. 

"But, say. Pup, this dream is lost — ^broken — and 
there is nothing for me to do but help others. Uncle 
Ke-do taught me it was a crime to mope— or to be 
anything but happy. Now I feel as sad as a temple 
bell, but we will work and that will clear the head and 
relieve the system of poison; we will labor for a short 
span — ^then. Pup, lie down and die, just as you do, 
without leaving any one to mourn. Well, I wish I 
were a dog, then, perhaps, I would not have to roast 
in hell-fire, such as the 'inspired deacon' was always 
telling us awaited those who were not law-abiding ac- 
cording to his standard. Say, Pup, you have more 
sense than to believe that, Fm sure. Well, we will 
clear our hearts and our eyes of cobwebs and then go 
back to the work we promised Minace we would do. 

"So here ends my dream! We'll not expend our 
thoughts and our energy upon ourselves and our small 
ills — ^that sort of doing dissipates, causing ill health 
and, in the long run, degeneration.'' 
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The golden moon looked warmly in between the 
giant branches of the old oak tree, flooding the dark- 
ness of the scene with rippling lights and shadows, and 
within its light walked ''Love'* — and in her hand was 
a great knife. Wetigo could not see her face, but her 
attire was regal and splendid and on her head there 
shone a jewel, the counterpart of the one he wore m 
his inner buckle. Wetigo stood for a moment, widi 
bent head, then he threw himself on his knees before 
where she had stood, in an evident outburst of pas- 
sionate entreaty; Pup came to him and raised his voice 
in a prolonged whine — more weird than all other 
sounds made by man's companion — the Dog. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



PEGGY SELLS HER SHOP 



Peggy was at work in her shop, where the door 
Stood open winter and summer. To compass this, 
much cleaning was necessary and much grumbling 
against the dust, which, by shutting the door, could 
easily have been avoided. 

"Times is a-changin' things mighty fast in this new 
State. We've cities now where once was a stop in the 
road just to buy a plug of tobacco and a drink, in spite 
of the law. Here am I on a piece of land not much 
bigger than my apron, which cost me ten dollars, and 
I hesitated to give that, but now it's worth ten thou- 
sand dollars. I wonder if that real estate man was 
just bluffin' me when he said he would give me that 
much for the land and let me move the shop off? Eight 
years have I set here selling goods, and the land un- 
der me growin' money. Well, Peggy, I guess if he's in 
earnest you can retire rich, for this shop has made me 
a nest egg itself. Let me see what them papers say — 
'Ten thousand dollars for Lot One, Block One'; yes, 
that's mine. Well, he can have it. Suppose he is 
making about that much himself, but I don't care, so 
here goes my signature. 

293 
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''Times is changin* things in more wajrs than real 
estate. Now, there's Minace and Wctigo, who weVe 
been thinkin' would some day marry, if anybody would 
be given in marriage. Now thcyVe busted up and she's 
going to marry a white man, and that man the late 
deacon's son. Well, I swan — ^I just can't believe it. 
She always 'peared to me like a girl of good sense, spe- 
cially after she got to wearin' white folks* clothes, but 
there's no tellin' these days; you think one thing to- 
day and wake up tomorrow thinkin' something else. 
Guess that's what these scientists call progression, but 
I call it damnation." 

"What is that you are saying, Sister Peggy? Sounds 
to me like you was taking the name of the Lord in 
vam. 

"Now, Sister Manze, you know better than that! 
I was just holding a quiet love feast with myself over 
the sale of my lot." 

**Yes, I heard that you got a young fortune for a 
piece of land that cost you ten dollars. Such profits is 
scandalous — for other folks." 

"You're jealous ! Each one of them ten dollars has 
grown Into one thousand dollars in eight years; but 
that is small compared to the great wedding being 
staged by Wetigo for Minace and Pauline! Did you 
ever hear of anybody wasting so much money on so 
small a thing as gettin' married? Me and my man 
just stepped down to the Justice of the Peace and were 
hitched up for a dollar. Seems to me if they must 
blow in their money, that has grown like mine, they 
would build a hospital or some school that would live 
long after they are dead and gone." 
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"What are you going to do with your money, Sister 

Peggy?" 

"Do with my money? Fm going back to the old 
country to live until I die, then if there's anything left, 
my poor kin can whack it up among them." 

"Hello, Mother Peggy ! Allow me to congratulate 
you on the sale of your ground. Now you can give a 
handsome present to each of our June brides." 

Peggy put on her exalted expression. "Not I ; them 
girls is too rich already; if I have anything to give 
away to brides, it will be to one who needs it. First 
and present, I don't like that swell dude; he reminds 
me of a homespun dandy in city clothes. Somethin' 
gruesome, sentimental and onpractical." 

"So we all are ; but he has money and we can't say 
that he is marrying Minace for her land.'* 

" 'Pears to me she is doing the marrying, from the 
preparation Wetigo is making on the hill. He has 
been at work for weeks with a gang of men erecting 
seats for the crowd, sheds for the cooks, and wigwams 
for the Indians, who they do say are all gatherin' for 
the feast and dance such as they used to have in their 
savage days. But let me tell you somethin'. When 
them Indians get their war paint on somethin' is goin' 
to happen. My bones tell me there'll be awful times 
out there. It comes to me and I see a great web being 
spun to kill some fly that will get its legs in the net. 
Mark what I say, somethin' awful is goin' to happen 
when they get on their fig-leaf clothes and war paint." 

"Now, Mother Peggy, what in the ; I mean, 

what are you afraid of? You know they are only 
pla3ning like old times. This is only a show Wetigo is 
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putting on, and it includes white people as well as 
Indians, so there will be no hostile manifestation. They 
have no chance on earth to scalp your old gray head, 
even if they wanted to." 

"Well, Tm willing to risk it for the pleasure of 
seein* them two girls married. Their love makin' has 
become disgustin'. No good will come of it. I told 
you them wagons without horses were fitten for nothin' 
else, and I " 

**Say, Mother Peggy, I did not come in to quarrel, 
but to congratulate you on your good luck, and to buy 
two wedding presents." 

"Jim, honey, I can't help you this time, for I don't 
keep infant lingerie in stodc." 

Jim looked at her in astonishment, then burst out 
with a snort, something like that of a frightened horse ! 
He leaped through the open door into the street, where 
he laughed and cried— "Holy smoke I Good-day, 
Mother Peggy." 

"Why, Sister Peggy, do you suppose youVc insulted 
him?" 

"Who, Jim? No, he was reared in the slums and 
knows human nature, if not his own feelings. It's so 
nice to be an old woman; you have privileges young 
ones haven't. I used to dread gettin* old, bu^ now I'm 
there I find there's just as much fun as there was when 
I had my youth and my man. I sometimes think that 
the God of heaven turns His mill slow, yet He grinds 
the grist large or small while He stands and watches 
the fun. He sure grinds with exactness all poor mor- 
tals whose life begins in the cradle and ends in an ash 
heap. And I feel like this show that's being staged 
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out yonder will be a grave for some of the crowd." 

"Hush, Sister Peggy, you make my flesh creep with 
your predictions," and Sister Manze shivered as with 
cold. 

"Well, my bones never lie; but Fm goin' out there 
if I never come back alive. But tell me. Sister Manze, 
how is your old man? Has he had another spell?" 

"No, thank God, the bootleggers have been run in, 
and he can't get any more Sunnybrook, so he's sober 
for once in his life, but then the poor dear is so sickly." 

"That sickness is all put on just to get booze ; don't 
let him deceive you that way. I know men folks. 
Real sickness is different, but when it comes to that 
hysteria, men and women who want something, and 
fall over sick to get it, I have no patience with. But 
then he is your man, and you've got to live with him, 
and if you like it, take your medicine is all I have to 
say. Be you goin' to the wedding?'* 

"Yes, I am going." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

OSCAR TAKES THE NAME OF MINACE's FATHER, K£- 

CHE-MUN-E-DO 

Just one year has passed since Oscar Doris met his 
fate in the guise of an Indian girl, who, in an instant, 
changed the threads in the loom of his life web. Again 
he is in the State of Oklahoma. Once more he is sit- 
ting in the familiar home of Pauline. The bright sun- 
shine streamed through the windows, which were 
partly shaded by trees washed by the warm spring 
rains, and his eye was gladdened as he looked throu^ 
their trunks. 

After their greetings, Minace began telling him her 
plans. 

"Oscar, my people are mine unto death. In marry- 
ing you I desire to make you the steward of the keys 
of their great wealth, and it is my wish that you sign 
papers that will insure unto our offsprings these same 
keys. Our combined wealth is a great trust, and we 
must be faithful stewards and transfer all our goods 
and talents with interest on to the next generation in 
perfect order. To do this you must by law take the 
name of my father, Ke-che-mun-e-do. This will help 
us work for the betterment of America, insofar as this 
vast tract of land is a part of our beloved country. 

298 
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We must shape all things for others and not for our- 
selves. As the 'Little People' have brought all this 
around us, they know we are the right agents or in- 
struments, otherwise they would not trust us with the 
work they alone rule — for my father was one of their 
chosen students of the higher laws. Our marriage, 
if it takes place, is a transfer of this trust into the white 
man's keeping, in honor of the works of my father." 

"Why, Minace, is there any reason why our mar- 
riage should not take place? I have come back, as 
you wished, and I have made a great sacrifice for you, 
Minace." 

She frowned, but continued : "You must not- fetter 
me in the rearing of our children. I must be the 
head of the household, but you will become its master. 
You must never try to follow me, and always remem- 
ber that your interests will be my first and last desire, 
outside of my children — ^they will be first in a true 
mother's heart. I will come to you when I have your 
assurance that you can naturally leave me free to go 
when I go, and come when I come, ever in silence, 
which is the manner of an Indian wife and mother, 
doing the work of the household with love and with 
her own hands." 

"If I marry you, I suppose I will have to do as you 
wish. Say, Minace, why are you so cold and distant? 
I am dying to fold you in my arms and show you how 
I love you. Come and be good — and " 

"We will be married according to my people's mar- 
riage laws; great preparations have been made for a 
final feast, dance and wedding. Pauline and Sam, as 
you know, will be married also at the same time. Now 
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we will join the crowd and you will learn of the ar- 
rangements, while we laugh and play with them/' 

They passed into the parlors, where were gathered 
the many friends of each bride and groom to be, all 
happy and full of the great show or drama upon whidi 
Wetigo was working night and day to complete by the 
first day of June. 

Oscar was somewhat moody. His feelings were 
hurt over the cool reception which Minace had given 
him. He felt deadened — as if by a blow from an 
outside power. Another personality was using his 
physique and he was dazed and bewildered. Was it 
because the Shepherdess was forgotten? 

Lloyd, seeing the shadow on his brow, came to him, 
saying — "Glad to see you, my boy. And I now con- 
gratulate you on capturing the best girl this country 
has ever produced. Her race makes no difference; 
she has a white soul and we all love her. By the wife 
of Jupiter-Juno, them's my sentiments. Now drive 
those clouds from you and be as happy as a prospec- 
tive bridegroom is supposed to be.*' 

"Thank you, my friend. This marriage is a great 
burden to my mother, but her noble nature gave me 
her full blessing and consent, as well as pardon for 
falling in love with an Indian girl." 

"Well, I'm right glad of that. I knew when she 
found you were determined she would yield, as she 
always has to your way of thinking. I wish you had 
brought her with you." 

"I could not Induce her to leave Taxaway, who posi- 
tively refused to come. I feel it was best. Mother 
is always right." 



\ 
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"Of course ; all good women are. Is she well, and 
docs she look as beautiful as formerly?" 

"My mother is always beautiful, and never sick. 
She says it is an unpardonable sin against nature to 
indulge in what is known as sickness. She says people 
Who are wrapped in themselves and are selfish and lazy 
get sick, thereby imposing on the good will and sym- 
pathy of others around them. She sent you her best 
wishes, and a package; it is in my room. Lloyd, it 
grieves me to leave my mother, and I hope with all my 
heart you will take my place by her side. When you 
return home visit her and take nothing but yes from 
her sweet lips. There seems to be a kind of sleep 
or psychological influence pulling my will, despite all 
I can do. It is not the mind of my dead father; but 
rather that of the living, and for a long time I have 
not been myself." 

Lloyd looked at the boy-man and his imaginary mis- 
ery struck him as humorous. "You sure have got 'em 
bad. They tell me all animals are fools under the 
spell of Cupid." 

"Friend Lloyd, you must excuse my strange con- 
duct out here among these first Americans, whom we 
well know were of superior strength physically. I 
know they were and are mentally strong enough to 
draw me into their net of mystery. You are rugged 
and strong, and we might say without imagination. 
You cannot conceive how much I suffer and have suf- 
fered since the day I read my father's order for that 
fatal machine. You know my life. For one brief mo- 
ment the thought of having wounded my mother caused 
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me to lose all my self-control, and I think I am becom* 
ing insane/' 

"Tut, tut, Oscar, it is the same way with nearly all 
prospective bridegrooms; now, why in the name of 
Juno should you be exempt from the foolish feeling? 
Here comes Sam, and he looks hollow round the gills, 
as well as you. Now be good and act the man/' 

The eyes of Minace had been upon them, and she 
had led Sam and Pauline close to them, thereby in- 
terrupting their serious conversation. Lloyd felt the 
relief and extended both hands to them, saying in great 
glee: "You and Pauline are real sweethearts, while 
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"Oscar and I are only Squaw man and Squaw," 
chimed in the clear voice of Minace, relieving the strain 
in which Lloyd found himself. 

"Praise God. I did not think of you two as — ^a— 



as 



"Squaw and her Big Chief,'* she answered, taking 
the word up and again relieving him. 

The intuitive mind of Minace felt the hurt in Ae 
heart of Oscar. At once her woman-love (whidi 
makes them strong enough to respond to any emer- 
gency) became its solicitude and ministry. Woman 
may scold, and, yes, abuse the man she loves, but let 
another dare to harm him and the fury of a lioness in 
defense of her cubs is not greater. 

Minace led Oscar gently to a divan in the quiet 
grounds. Some Indian girls brought a table, on which 
they placed a beaker and filled it with wine. She held 
it to his lips and bade him drink. 

"Minace, your letters were so sweet and full of good 
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cheer. Why are you, this day of all days, so cold? 
Why do you not be warm and human, as Pauline is to 
her lover? I have made a great sacrifice for you, and 
all you have for me is cold words that interest me but 
little. I want a passionate love from my wife — ^not 
cold rule and philosophy." 

"If it were only me you were marrying it would be 
different. But, Oscar, you are coming into an estate 
older than those trees out there, and it is of that I am 
thinking. I want you to be sure of yourself before you 
enter the wigwam and shepherd life of the Indians. 
You must be all Indian and come to me clean." 

"I have come. Is not that sufficient proof? Or 
would you ask more words rather than actions?" 

"Hear me first. So indulgent have you been to me, 
so much have you already sacrificed for my sake, that 
it were unkind to bind you to me in the life of one long 
sacrifice to the heart of a people who are despised. 
There is much in America to prosper you. The In- 
dian can give you only their God, who is only a dream 
now after the race is run and they are gone. But I 
am real and very much in love with you, and you must 
give up even the faith of your sires and their religion. 
There will be many things from which you will be 
weaned in taking me as your wife, and I would have 
you weigh this last chance I give you to turn back unto 
your own again. In the days when you and I talked 
of my people I boasted of them. I have seen Indians 
freed by death, and they are gone. I am still of the 
Indian, and whosoever weds me must be of the In- 
dian likewise. As an Indian I cannot escape my peo- 
ple's sorrow, for we are of the minority, hence de- 
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spised. You are of the greater America, and it must 
be of your own free will that you forsake all and come 
into my wigwam. Shall I bring all this upon your 
head also, Oscar?*' 

**Minace, you do not love me!" 

"Oscar, I have spoken. Choose before it is too 
late. I Will not yield the last of my maidenhood unto 
you blindly. I would have you know your heart 
Speak, I do but sacrifice myself, — ^you sacrifice all," 
she cried, panic-stricken. 

"Then you would send me back into my world and 
deny unto me the right of sacrifice? Ah, Minace, 
what were all the world to me without you ? It would 
be a dark, haunting place, vacant, without my wild 
rose, my Ardath ; you are to me my world. My Amer- 
ica and all that I love is of you and yours to command. 
Now, will you come to me and be a warm, true 
woman ?" 

"When we are married, yes." 

"Then I will wait, for you are worth all the years 
of a lifetime. But your Indian ways are beyond my 
understanding. You have outgrown their religion and 
their laws long ago. Why you. are having staged their 
barbarisms for our marriage is for you to say and I 
to abide by your wish; but it is not my taste. I fear 
them as I would wild animals. If you had asked me, 
I would have had a far different arrangement, such 
as would have been worthy of Trinity Church. Yet 
for you I will try and endure the three days' torture." 

"It was a notion of mine, or rather a dream, in 
which we two were the central figures, but I could not 
see Its close — that was clouded. I wanted you to see 
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with your own eyes my people's wild ways and be sure 
of yourself before" — and she blushed and hid her face 
in her robe. 

**I see. Your thought is this. If I were to be dis- 
gusted with your people's wild ways, you wanted it to 
be before it is too late to draw away from you, my 
Minace." 

His charm was resistless, his gift of delicate inti- 
macy, the elegance with which he expressed his love, 
and yet the manly dignity with which he did it, threw 
a sweet charm around her which no woman could re- 
sist, and at last she allowed his close embrace. 

"Now you have yielded, my sweet, and your Indian 
eyes that drew me to you are not hidden from me." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE SHEPHERDESS BECOMES A SACRIFICE 

JuNEf the month of brides and roses, found We- 
tigo's plans completed for the double wedding, and the 
last great feast of the Indians. Three days of feast- 
ing and dancing, three days in which he as master of 
ceremonies would sit before the curtains on the foot- 
boards, where the chessmen hang, and look into the 
show, where one of its features would be the giving 
away to another — and that other a white man, the 
one woman of his heart. A feeling of profound mel- 
ancholy would at times overwhelm him as fie surveyed 
the bustling throngs of three races, among whom there 
was much eating and drinking and making of love and 
laughing and fighting and dancing. There were bul- 
lies pushing about — bucks ogling the women, knaves 
picking pockets, policemen on the lookout, quacks 
bawling in front of their booths, and youths looking 
up at the tinseled dancers, while the parasites of light 
fingers operated their pockets behind. 

He saw also Tom and the fool and his fellows wash- 
ing the paint oS their cheeks before they sat down 
to dinner with their wives and little folks behind the 
canvas. They were the men whose business it was 

306 
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to act the bufiFoon for the amusement of the little ones, 
whose mothers enjoyed the pranks as much as the 
children. 

Wetigo was well pleased, and his reflective mind 
was not oppressed by his own or the actors' hilarity. 
An episode of humor or kindness touched or amused 
him. A pretty child looking at the ice cream stand, 
a blushing girl talking with her lover while she chose 
her flower — ^Tom Fool passing by, causing a mirthful 
expression on their faces. Some scenes were dread- 
ful combats, some grand and lofty, some sentimental, 
and some light-comic. But all were in one sense pro- 
found amid the appropriate scenery and brilliantly 
illuminated with nature's own candles, the sun and 
moon, as well as electric lights. Their great show was 
staged in front and down by the river and overlooked 
by the home of Ke-che-mun-e-do. 

Back and into the hills was the deep woods; here 
were encamped thousands of wild Indians, who had 
gathered from everywhere. With them were their 
ponies and their dogs. They were well guarded from 
the white man by the natural lay of the land, that of 
the sloping prairie ground, which met abruptly with 
the heavy timber and steep hillside, with great boulders 
edging it, forbidding any but a man used to mountains 
entering it. 

Wetigo's plan was for the wedding to be the dos- 
ing event of the three days' entertainment, after the 
Indian dances, which were to be the climax — the great- 
est show and the last of its kind. 

Of the last day Oscar had no very distinct mem- 
ory. Very bright shone the sun, with here and there 
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a floating cloud such as only June can bring. Minace 
was nowhere in sight. Pauline and Sam told him that 
she was among the Indians out on the hill, mixing with 
them and bidding them a last farewell as an Indian 
maiden. Of the stir and preparations he did not re- 
member. Lloyd came to him and they talked of the 
wedding and its strange setting among a race of men 
of the past. Then Oscar told him of a strange feeling 
which he experienced, and said: *'Lloyd, if I should 
not live through this night, will you promise me to go 
at once to my mother, and say for me that she must 
become your wife?" 

**Tut, tut, boy; you must have been drinking"; but 
the man's honest joy over Oscar's plain stating of a 
question which had been next his heart for years was 
good to look upon, and they understood each other. 
After Lloyd left him, Oscar threw himself upon a 
couch and slept. Presently the serving man entered 
with a large box on his shoulder, which he dropped 
with a thud upon the floor, arousing the young man. 
He was a person with the dispatch and adroitness of 
one long used to personal service. He bowed and in- 
formed the now fully awakened Oscar that he was 
commanded to dress him in the clothes of an Indian 
chief. 

"By whom, may I ask, are you commanded?" 
"Minace, one of the brides of tonight's last show." 
"Do as she wills. Her word is law now and for- 
ever with me." 

Presently he viewed himself in the mirror and be- 
held a warrior chief standing before him. The bonnet 
was an exact fit, the buckskin leggings were made as if 
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from his own measure. The transformation was so 
complete that it was uncanny and overwhelming; it 
was almost magnetic, and his inner self was Indian. 
The man took up his cast-o£F garments, put them in the 
box, and was gone. 

The next thing he remembered was being in the 
auto with Pauline and Sam — ^Jim was his friend's best 
man, and Lloyd his own. Then he realized that he 
was out on the hills, where once he had been with 
Minace. He saw groups of tents in rows. On the 
ground a wide circle was traced by piling up the sod. 
Around it were forms of mummies, each the color of 
the twelve Zodiac signs. Their heads were the dif- 
ferent illuminated signs showing their design, and their 
color streamed on out over the herbage over which it 
played, leaving a distinct ring like that which in our 
fables we call "Fairy Ring." In the centre was an 
immense log heap, yet unlighted, and around it were 
many children and dogs belonging to the Indians. They 
climbed to its Immense top, perched there like ani- 
mals waiting for signals to scamper in play back down 
to its base; but they made no noise, only an occa- 
sional grunt, that was followed by a scamper down 
and then up again. 

There came to Oscar from out of the crowd a beau- 
tiful woman dressed as a squaw. Her lips parted 
suddenly and her eyes glanced at him. There was a 
merry twinkle in them as she beheld his big white face 
and light hair under the Indian bonnet of eagle 
feathers. 

"See yonder wigwam," she said, pointing toward a 
kind of tent made of cloth to resemble the old time 
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home of the older Indians, **repair thither and wait 
until I send for you/' 

All around her were maids as silent as deep night 
Without waiting for an answer, she swept on, taking 
her maids with her. Although they cast their Indian 
eyes over him, and he could feel rather dian hear 
their merry giggle running through them as diey b^ 
held his costume and the awkwardness with whidi he 
wore it. 

He turned toward the tent An Indian at die en- 
trance lifted the flap without a word and signalled 
him to enter. The interior was not yet fully fur- 
bished. A rug of Navajo weave covered die ground 
and a rustic table was in the centre, on which was a 
decanter of wine. Presently Minace entered from be- 
hind. Before him was the most welcome picture his 
hungry eyes had ever beheld. Minace was wearing 
full regalia of a Delaware maiden. The primitive 
dress was without ornament, except for a collar of gold 
round her neck, from which hung small gold chains end- 
ing in elks' teeth. What need of a bridal veil \»«4ien 
she was crowned with her own glory of wavy blade 
hair? In her face there was a look of both joy and 
sorrow; it was ever thus that he had seen her, his 
divinely beautiful Minace. He forgot his own dress 
as a warrior chief in her extreme beauty and charm, 
and that somethinc: more which she carried always 
round her, — that something of air, earth and water, 
which he could not fathom. His joy and his love for 
the moment were swept away as he beheld the natural 
woman of the wilderness, perfect in every way, and 
the joy of it seemed to be floating nearer him, until 
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he heard a cry of great gladness come to him as if 
firom afar. 

"Oscar, do you not know me?'* 

Then it was that he perceived the true jewel, the 
pure dewdrop of unspoiled nature — ^his to wear 
through time. 

"How funny your white face and light hair look 
under that bonnet," she continued. 

Pauline and Sam had followed, and they made merry 
over the two, while the maids of honor rushed in and 
all was a melee of happy sounds and voices. 

Among the crowd Wetigo had observed the Shep- 
herdess, wild-eyed and with a look of the insane writ- 
ten upon her once beautiful face. He guessed her 
secret and he knew the revenge of the Indian heart. 
She had been in hiding in the deeper woods, and he 
felt that the deacon's son was in danger. For this 
reason he had built near the log-heap, around which 
the Indians were to give their exhibition of sun-dances, 
barn-dances, snake-dances and various others, a stage 
or dias. It was toward this that Wetigo, with Min- 
ace leaning upon his arm, led the wedding party. The 
immense crowd, throngs who are always in love with 
the lover, cheered as they ascended the raised stage. 

Small boys with lighted torches leaped over the 
pyramid of logs, touching here and there the grass 
scattered through it for that purpose. Instantly 
tongues of fire ran up and out, carrying with them 
volumes of black smoke that hung motionless in the 
air, then like a funeral pall glided with the gentle 
breeze from the south toward the north, between the 
dying day and the dipping in of the evening shadows. 
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Upon diis intense background the red glare showed 
luminous. It was Wetigo's signal to the waiting In- 
dians for their part in the show to begin. The curious 
crowd had waited long for this final act of a dying 
race, and they were nervous. From out the distance 
they came, leaving behind them Nature's Temple, 
strewn with wild June flowers fresh from God's own 
hand, into turmoil and tragedy. They came in two 
lines, about three hundred strong, one male and the 
other female, arrayed in their usual buckskin clout and 
short skirts. They formed up in perfect lines front- 
ing each other around the blazing pyramid of fire. 
Meantime, the musicians struck up a kind of waltz 
tune, by means of a drum-like instrument which gave 
out an unspeakable sound that struck the senses cold. 

Amidst the wild cheering of the multitude the dance 
began. It was something of a fetish can-can with no 
beginning nor endings, with much tossing of legs and 
backward and forward shuffling of feet, in a maze of 
movements to suit each individual whim. It all seemed 
democratic; each individual held his or her independ- 
ence, regardless of all others. The music changed — 
though not discordant, it certainly did not seem harmo- 
nious. It produced upon the nerves a singular im- 
pression. It was not pain, it was not pleasure; — ^it 
was more the effect of a certain kind of vibration which 
seems to drive all thought from the brain, and to leave 
the listener bewildered. 

And now each dancer tooTc up a piece of wood, which 
they seemed to have brought with them, and, in a 
movement which partook equally of the nature of walk- 
ing and dancing, in harmony with the music, advanced 
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toward the burning heap of logs, and, throwing the 
wood into the flames, stepped back a few paces and 
there remained in position. Soon a pleasant resinous 
odor filled the already electric air, and the dancers 
formed in circles of threes and fives round the burning 
pile. On and on they progressed, whooping their long- 
ago war signals in imitation of the life of their fathers, 
until they fell prostrate into the arms of those waiting 
to take their place before the crowd watching in breath- 
less silence. Words are inadequate to convey the full 
impression of this last setting of a weird race. 

From out the distant shadows another line of figures 
were seen moving toward the fire. They were clothed 
in the heads and skins of wild animals. They rapidly 
mixed and mingled with the throng dancing to the 
music, now more exciting, wild and weird, though still 
impressive, and the movements and voices of the 
throng seemed governed by* its cadence. Presently 
from out the throng of running dancers there glided a 
form dressed in the head and skin of the tiger and 
trailing after was an immense snake, coiling its great 
tail. It was the Shepherdess dancing before the raised 
dais. Oscar was at once drawn under her hypnotic 
spell of animalism, and he slipped down from the stage 
and was drawn to her as a snake draws the bird. So 
deep was her hate, anger and jealousy that she became 
the infuriated animal which she impersonated. Her 
eyes were living balls of fire, and her tongue darted 
from her mouth like that of a snake. Extending both 
hands toward him, in a harsh voice and in tones betray- 
ing the intensity of her hatred, she uttered these 
startling words : 
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*'Son of the man who betrayed our beautifiil Pau- 
line, you are my lawful husband; you are the cause 
of my hopeless exile. You are the father of my boy, 
yet you would marry the fairest American rose — our 
beloved Minace, who is the daughter of Ke-che-mun- 
e-do." With deft fingers she drew aside her tiger 
robe and displayed before him the face of a wee small 
child, and again dropped it over the sacred poem of 
flesh wherein is held the law of all who love, live 
and die. 

Oscar stood as one without understanding, as she 
again spoke. In her hand was a heavy knife, ready 

to strike: "You son of a dog, die, die, and M ^" 

The knife was grasped by Wetigo, — who for the mo- 
ment had lost sight of the Deacon's son's victim, thus 
preventing the severing of his head from his body. 
"You unworthy descendant of the American Indians, 
I command you to withdraw your hateful influence 
from Oscar Doris. If again you invoke the destruc- 
tive fires of your black magic, its»flames shall consume 
you — Go hence; I, Wetigo, the keeper of the inner 
secrets of my people — I have spoken." 

The Shepherdess, seeing her defeat, turned and ran 
through the crowd of whirling dancers and stood close 
beside the edge of the burning log heap; there was a 
human scream as her body disappeared into its caldron 
flames, sending an onrush of sparkling fire heaven- 
ward along the pillar of black smoke — and nothing 
more. 

For one moment Wetigo's great soul leaped for re- 
venge. As the flames leaped on and out into the blue 
sky, his inner self ruled again. He turned and held 
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the son of the man he had hated from the beginning 
at arm's length before the astonished crowd of friends 
who had rushed from the raised stage, midst the poppy 
laden air and the dancing throng of a once mighty 
race, now gone in the slime, and spoke to him thus : 

"Son of a skunk — ^your influence over one of Na- 
ture's pure women has branded you a murderer; its 
weight through the years to come is a greater punish- 
ment than death from the *Snake Tribe' — ^the Shep- 
herdess' kin. Before they have time to revive from 
their poppy drunkenness and realize your infamy 
friends will help you to catch the outgoing 'Limited.' 
This I will say: You are more to be pitied than 
blamed for the part you have played here in an en- 
vironment wholly strange to you. You are the result 
of your father's sin and your mother's over-education. 
Long ago I learned that stupidity is closer to deliver- 
ance than intellect, which is ever changing. The 
stupid live close to Nature and God; Intellect leads the 
mind into mysteries of Reason, leaving the heart to 
feed upon the husks. Here and now — ^good-bye; you 
are as free as the winds of our fair Oklahoma's great 
hills. Lloyd, lead your friend hence before my heart 
changes and I become an avenger of the dead." 

He stood motionless and tranceJike before them. 
His eyes shone with a strange and vivid light, as he 
extended both hands toward them, and waved an adieu. 

Oscar was like one newly awakened from a turbu- 
lent dream. The influence of his father and that of 
the Shepherdess upon his inner self was broken, and 
he recognized — ^nothing. There were no things, there 
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was only action, and he had bat a dim outline of any- 
thing. 

The wedding party was not slow in acting upon 
Wetigo's command. They rushed back to die home of 
Pauline, where the minister made her and Sam one, 
while Oscar donned civilized clothes and slipped away 
just in time to catch the outgoing 'Ximited,'' with 

Lloyd as companion. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The worst moment in the life of one who has al- 
ways proudly regarded SELF as above any need what- 
ever of his fellow man is when we discover all in a 
flash the weakness of the flesh to rule that other SELF, 
or Astral, which is the law living in God, and is GOD. 

Minace's "Little People" won the last battle, and 
she was humbled before those she loved and had loved 
from her early childhood. From the shadows she 
watched Wetigo superintend the cleanng away of the 
debris of the great show she had commanded him to 
execute. When all was finished she turned toward the 
log cabin out on the hill. As she walked she spoke 
aloud : **We are but simple tools of the hand of my 
father's 'Little People.* This is their work in the web 
of mystery of the human heart, which none can escape 
when chosen. The Deacon and his son were chosen; 
their mission has brought my proud heart into the dust. 
The bands of glittering brass I was about to forge 
around my father's land have been broken, and now 
I can see that I loved Wetigo from the beginning. 
Yet, the great 'White Father,' who promised us this 
country should be ours as long as the waters run and 
the grass grew — could not see the changes held in the 
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shaping of America. Does this excuse me for being 
led and misled in the same tangled web?" 

Suddenly she was startled by the faithful hound of 
Wetigo sitting in the path ahead. As he recognized 
her he gave forth a prolonged cry of distress and al- 
most smothered her with his dog caresses. "Poor 
Pup, is your heart newly awakened also?" For an- 
swer he hurried on ahead into the clearing surrounding 
the log cabin, where he again sent forth his cry of 
distress. For a while she was lost in grief and thought. 
She drew the dog closer and coaxed him into under- 
standing what she wanted him to do in this, the try- 
ing hour of her life. "Pup, you must go to your mas- 
ter." She was looking into his dog eyes. "Pup, bring 
him to Minace. Many times you have made him un- 
derstand things ; now be good and bring him to Min- 
ace." With a joyous leap he was gone. 

When the scene of the great feast was cleared away 
Wetigo sat down before the smouldering fire to rest 
and think; but his great body was exhausted and Na- 
ture demanded sleep. Pup found him as he dreamed 
of her who was again free. He rubbed his nose against 
his great body, licked his hands and face before he 
could make him move. When he was at last aroused 
Pup was recognized and clasped in his great arms 
and hugged, and, as was his habit, he talked to him 
aloud: "Pup, when everything around a man stag- 
gers, when all seems black as yonder smouldering log 
heap, when the world seems but a fairy tale, and the 
Universe a chimera — Pup, you are still my friend. 
Faithful heart, if need be, we can go back into the hills 
and find strength to die in peace. Now, what is the 
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troablef Pup — ^why diat sign of distress, mixed with 
fear, thereby telling me those you love are in need of 
me. YeSf yes, Pup, I am listening. Now, who sent 
you to me with a real sorrow in your true dog heart? 
Minace, my Minace?" With a wild cry of joy the 
faithful dog ran toward the Eagle's Nest out upon the 
hill. "So, she is there and sent you for your master?'* 
Without hesitation he obeyed the call. "Down, Pup, 
they may be friends," but the dog ran ahead and was 
clasped in the arms of Minace. 

They stood face to face in the moonlight, reading 
each other's hearts. The veil was indeed lifted for- 
ever from the soul of Minace, and she knew she re- 
sponded to his manhood and his desire. 

"Wetigo, I had dimly guessed diis truth my father 
tried, oh, so faithfully, to teach me — but I had never 
surely known it till now, as I stand before you and your 
faithful dog. At last I recognize that everything is 
and must be subservient to this interior force which 
exists to 'replenish the earth and subdue it' — and that 
nothing can hinder the accomplishment of Its resolved 
Will." 

"Ah, Minace — that Will is *Love' — the Mother of 
all Life held in Woman. She rocks the cradle in 
which sleeps the Wine of Man in God — ^Love's eternal 
Husband. We will go forward, strong in our belief 
in Man's fellowship, and prove die truth of our Faith 
in living deeds. We will hold close to Nature, where 
we can remain free from the push and pull of the 
rotating machine-wheels of the present age, who recog- 
nize only material 'things,' the unessential, because 
they can be gathered easily and as soon lost as found 
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Love has found us upon our soil, where the real Spirit 
of America lives and has everlasting Life in the wind- 
swept hills/' 

"O lover 1 O husband, this ending, never forseen, 
never anticipated, was but the constant fate that at- 
tends those who would place 'Mind' beyond the earth, 
and yet treasure the heart within it. Now that my 
inner self has at last ruled me, I will become queen of 
my king. I will rule my household with simplicity, 
and my handmaidens with me will fill the domestic 
needs direct from the land of my Indian fathers : This 
will leave you free from the cares of your family and 
home will be sustained. This is Everywoman's right 
and independence; thus making her superior to want; 
while you who are the master of both, — Church and 
State — ^will be free. 

"Then, my husband, when War, the hand that makes 
your cross my cross, comes, you will know Minace will 
be trained to care for your children, and you can die 
for your country and know — all is well." 

"Wetigo I" 

"Minace !" 

The early dawn, the forerunner of the sun, was driv- 
ing night and the stars westward, thereby proclaiming 
the coming of a rare and radiant day in June, ending 
one tangle-pattern in LIFE'S web, to be filled with an- 
other, thus repeating History as it was, is and will be 
among the "Struggles of Love" living with God in 
the great eternal Universe. 



EPILOGUE 

Upon the rich estate of Ke-chc-mun-e-do, in an ideal 
American home, surrounded by well-kept grounds, 
grow and play the children of Wetigo, watched over 
by the keen mother-eye of Minace. The droning of 
bees among the full blown blossoms of fruit trees 
promises a sweet harvest in the summer and fall. 
Farther out upon the banks of the river may be seen 
the materialized dream of Wetigo, an orphans' home, 
where he has placed some of the full-blood Indian 
children who were left homeless because of the ravages 
of graft and the white man's cruelty. 

Any summer day upon the west bank of the Hudson, 
in the sight of which have played generations of that 
bygone red race, may be seen the beautiful mother of 
Oscar and his wife, Taxaway — amending a sail boat 
for the boys or dressing dolls for the girls of the sec- 
ond generation, who are normal grandchildren worthy 
of their parents in all things; but their beauty can never 
be more classic than that of the Deacon's first wife. 
By her side is the faithful Lloyd, who, after years of 
waiting, regained his first and only sweetheart. 
Though they missed the pleasure of their own children, 
they enjoy their grandchildren, and have no realiza- 
tion of the years between. 

THE END 
381 
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